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LEADERS AND LED 
By WILLIAM ERNEST HOCKING 
RITICS of political democracy are prone to make 


too much of passing symptoms: its rudeness, its 
wastefulness, its inconstancy, its shallowness, its 
ingratitude. Popular government is bound to 
suffer many ills, and to find its own ways of curing them; 
the mind of a nation is not made in a day. But there is one 
malady for which, if it exists, there is no cure. If democracy 
is incapable of begetting and choosing good leaders, it may 
quit the stage. 

On this point, neither experience nor philosophy entitles 
us to be highly sanguine. Montesquieu once said that “the 
people are admirably qualified for choosing those whom they 
are to entrust with part of their authority.” But Montes- 
quieu wrote before the West had taken its decisive demo- 
cratic plunge. His chief examples are drawn from antiquity. 
And even here, when he calls to witness “the series of sur- 
prising elections made by the Athenians and Romans, which 
surely no one will attribute to chance,” he took the times too 
little into account. For those ancient publics, never more 
than semi-popular, had the habit, and long retained the ex- 
pectation, of being governed —an attitude which led them to 


look for men of governing mould and force. And when her 
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most gifted leader brought Athens to the verge of unre. 
strained self-government, the series of great choices came to 
an abrupt close. 

We are now in a much better position than Montesquieu 
to read the results of the experiment. A favorably disposed 
critic like Bryce speaks with saddened moderation; Mr, 
Hearnshaw thinks the trend of evidence in this respect js 
unfavorable; Emile Faguet is ready to assert outright that 
“Montesquieu was thoroughly mistaken.” In its choice of 
leaders, democracy appears in Faguet’s eyes as the very 
“cult of incompetence” accentuated by a “horror of re- 
sponsibilities” on the part of those who ought to lead. 

For while the rest of the body can share in the intelligence 
of a head, if it has one, to expect it to discover a head and 
set it in command would be to ascribe to it in advance the 
sagacity which the head alone can confer. Only merit can 
recognize merit. The people will never set over themselves 
men who would prescribe the necessary discipline. “In order 
that the laws should correct the popular habits, it would be 
necessary that the people should choose its legislators in re- 
action against its habits.” Instead of this, the public “loves 
to have its elected resemble itself; its chosen must experience 
its own sentiments and passions; it therefore seeks instinc- 
tively men who have the same habits and manners, — and 
a very little better instruction.’”’ Men are not good surgeons 
to themselves; nor will they inflict on themselves through 
elected officers the strain that brings them to their best. And 
further, in a democracy inequality stands under suspicion: 
men secretly detest the more competent “precisely as com- 
petent.” The knowledge of superiority can be thoroughly 
welcome to none but the superior himself. 

If these judgments were merely the report of historical 
impressions — pittings of the Bismarcks against the Glad- 
stones of modern times — they would be negligible. Experi- 
ence taken at its face value is non-committal. Instances can 
be multiplied in which the public has stoned its prophets and 
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rejected its disciplinarians. A composite picture of the leader 
whom democracies both breed and cherish would appear less 
to resemble a Venizelos or a Wilson than a Lloyd George, 
shifting easily with the shifts of public feeling and holding an 
unsteady seat for a long time by agility rather than principle. 
Yet history bristles also with instances of a contrary import. 
No one will question either the disciplinary force or the pub- 
lic regard held by the first Napoleon. Roosevelt was a popular 
choice; yet he was not noted for a shrinking diffidence in 
“correcting popular habits.” Mussolini actually capitalizes 
his dramatic rigor; and though he was the creature of no 
electorate, few men in so short a time (to judge by appear- 
ances) have so far captured popular support. And what are 
we to make of that signal outburst of national grief when 
Nikolai Lenin left the scene of his iron rule? Political experi- 
ence, if it gives no clear support to Montesquieu, can do as 
little for his critic. 

Our own history is ambiguous. In a hundred and fifty 
years the American people have brought to power four men 
of more than passing greatness. But who will say that these 
four are enough to prove the value of our policy? If this same 
people can descend so soon in leadership into the present 
morass of national shame, we can only doubt whether in 
our successes it was the democracy that found its strong men 
or the strong men that found the democracy. For aught that 
the facts can show, the emergence of leaders of the first rank 
has nothing to do with forms of government and election: it 
may be a matter of the virility of the national stock — its 
power to beget men of gauge and temper to govern, and of 
every thousand so bred to give one or two a training that 
does not spoil them on the way. The surface of our experience 
decides nothing on these points. 

We must turn to the psychology of the case. For history 
can teach nothing until we can see the necessities that 
govern its facts. If the facts of experience exhibit some psy- 
chological law whereby, left to itself, the democratic state 
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must fail to recognize ability and give it power — and this js 
what is alleged — we are concerned to know that law. It js 
here that a philosophical enquiry may be of some use. 

The statement that mankind, especially democratic man. 
kind, secretly detests the more competent, because their 
presence offends the fundamental sentiment for equality, 
deserves a second glance. It has a cousinship to the truth, 
It is a fine instance of the paradox whereby a valid logical 
inference may become a psychological falsehood. 

The superiority of A to B is logically the same fact as the 
inferiority of B to A. But psychologically these two proposi- 
tions may be worlds apart. It is quite possible for B to 
detest his own inferiority without in the least detesting A’s 
superiority. To deplore one’s own relative incompetence 
secretly or otherwise is certainly a general human trait; and 
it may bring with it a resentment towards whatever and 
whoever reminds one of it, including our superiors if they 
are so unfortunate. But no normal person detests superiority 
per se. To say that superior skill, intelligence, ability, charac- 
ter, are spontaneously resented is to say that admiration is 
an unnatural sentiment — which is absurd — and to make 
inexplicable the rich and primitive vocabulary of laudation 
in all languages. And so long as attention is taken by the 
admirable quality of the superior, the mind is so far free 
from concern about the implied inferiority as to be pleased 
with the situation; it appears to share in the admired quality, 
as a discoverer is magnified by what he finds. 

This primary innocence of the inferior is aided by a 
corresponding innocence of the superior. For superior powers 
are not at first accompanied by a consciousness of superiority 
— they are simply directed to the work to be done. Com- 
parisons are a later growth. And though the strong man can 
hardly fail to suspect his power when he begins to take part 
in common and competitive enterprises, the assurance of his 
relative merit usually comes to him from outside — from 
those who judge his performance unusual and frankly dis- 
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play their wonder. Sophisticated mankind becomes chary in 
its praise; it has learned the dangers of that subtle intoxica- 
tion. But even so, it is not the superiority that men dread 
or detest: it is the assumption of superiority, and some of 
its wretched mental fringes. 

The fear of superior minds is thus a trait of social disillu- 
sionment, not of unspoiled human nature. It is more charac- 
teristic of aristocratic groups than of “the people.” And 
when the masses display what looks like a distrust of superi- 
ority, it is worth noting that it is seldom the superiority of 
their own leaders that they hold in suspicion: it is rather the 
superiority of a distant or insulated group which has under- 
taken to assert mass inferiority, to exploit it, perhaps even 
to cultivate it, and so in various ways to bring into the 
mental foreground an unnatural reminder of inequality in 
its most hateful guise. 

But it is one thing to enjoy the superiority of a comrade; 
another thing to enjoy the superiority of a leader, who must 
undertake to train common action into his own grooves, and 
so clash against men of other views, including my own. Even 
here I venture to say that, other things equal, men naturally 
prefer the stricter disciplinarian. 

Under the kindly cover of “‘other things equal” I may 
decline here to answer for the arrogant, petty, self-important 
official, for the self-interested man-driver, or for the leader 
whose head is turned by his own success. Unless it can be 
shown that leadership is itself an abnormal position which 
corrupts everyone that comes into it, we can fairly refuse to 
take our psychology from social perversions. The officer who 
holds the regard of his men without relaxing his demands 
upon them is not so rare a phenomenon that we must regard 
him as the abnormality. There are leaders who know not 
only how to make leadership palatable, but how to create 
something like an appetite for the duty they require of their 
men. 

It is largely a matter of making it evident that the effort 
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called for is demanded by the situation and not by the 
personal vanity of the officer; that is, it is a matter of 
making the hard requirement a matter of belief. Mussolinj 
holds Fascismo to a rigorous discipline so long as the relation 
can be seen and felt between that discipline and the great 
things that are to be achieved in and for the nation. Given 
the draft of will, and men prefer effort and sacrifice to 
lethargy and self-indulgence. It is only the blind that can 
fail to see this truth at every turn in history. 

Men choose leaders as they choose their other elemental 
necessities, by instinctive response. Through their own sense 
of inner emptiness and groping, they are attracted to confi- 
dence, assurance, achievement, to the man with an idea 
which clearly masters experience, or with a personality which 
masters and places ideas. If there is any chance that the 
human spirit may assert itself in the world, people are 
always ready to become sharers in that event, and let the 
man of destiny take charge of them. 

There is, in fact, a disposition, for the most part subcon- 
scious, to choose leaders in the hope that our habits will be 
corrected. It is easier to have one’s habits corrected by the 
aid of an external requirement than to correct them oneself, 
by sheer moral heave; and the lurking wish to have them 
corrected is inseparable from human nature. This fact is 
half concealed by the circumstance that whenever a public 
does by law correct its own habits, each individual appears 
to be chiefly concerned in the improvement of his neighbor 
rather than of himself. I may be ready to trust myself to 
smoke in a hay-barn, and yet vote for a rule that no one 
shall smoke there, because I do not trust the others. Men 
who are ready to frequent salacious drama may yet vote for 
a censor to protect the weaker brethren: in psychological 
perspective, all the brethren are usually “weaker.” Hence 
Peter Stuyvesant was certainly mistaken when he said — 
“Tf the election be left to the rabble, every man will vote 
for one of his own stamp. The thief will vote for a thief.” 
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He was wrong because the thief, like the rest, is governed in 
his public choices by the principles which he can avow and 
recommend, not by those he practises. And all men have a 
sufficient sense of cosmic direction to lead them to recom- 
mend a genuine good. The true jewel catches the common 
eye; and men choose for their crowd, their families, and their 
children, with an element of protectiveness which is at once 
pathetic, laughable, and sublime. Men are inveterate Recom- 
menders; and the leader they want must embody the latent 
Recommendation. 

But they will go a very short distance with a leader who 
is merely a Recommender. For what they have in subcon- 
sciousness is a desire to believe in what they recommend. 
Their own feebleness of hold on the good seeks to attach 
itself to conviction; and it is the missing conviction that the 
leader must supply. Let them see their own weakness and 
self-indulgence in him, and they will refuse to accept from 
him a set of laws in which it becomes evident he believes 
only as they do—for others. This it is that marks the 
essential difference between leadership in a political aristoc- 
racy and in a democracy. Monarchs and aristarchs can 
recommend, and do as they please; democratic leaders must 
be the thing they require. The burden on their sincerity may 
keep them, at first, closer to popular standards; but it gives 
them a potential lifting power which has the future in it, 
if there is any future. 

The psychological principle, then, is this. Just in so far as 
the leader morally resembles the popular drift, so far the 
people will resist his discipline. If one count of the indictment 
were true, the other would be true also. But if one is false, 
so is the other. The man who can command himself can just 
so far command the populace. And such a man the people 
are ready not alone to elect, but to turn into a legend. His 
enemies are not among them, but among his colleagues and 
advisers, the Sewards, the Lodges, the pseudo-aristocracy of 
the state. 
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A certain sort of likeness in its leaders the public does 
indeed demand — such likeness as is implied in co-national. 
ity. This is true precisely because some curbing or driving is 
implied in all governing; and in a democratic state it js 
necessary that when the leader controls, the people shall be 
able to conceive that they control themselves — which js 
possible so far as they see their genus reproduced in him. 
He must be of their kind, just because he must correct their 
habits and direct their passions. He must be of their kind; 
this is very different from saying that he must be of their 
competence. 

These are what we may call the first principles in the 
psychology of public choices of leaders. And so far as these 
first principles are concerned, Montesquieu is right and 
Faguet is “thoroughly mistaken”: the natural choices of the 
people tend to be good choices. 


It is time to turn once more to the facts of political 
experience, to test and correct these findings. If the prin- 
ciples of human nature are what we say, what is it that 
obscures them in practice? 

What, in particular, have we to say of the swarm of minor 
and local leaders? For it is not alone in chiefs of state, it is 
in the many authorities nearer the people — bosses and 
aldermen, elective magistrates and representatives, espe- 
cially the representatives — that the health or unsoundness 
of democracy must show itself. 

This personnel of government as we find it, is of course 
no pure instance of public preference. It is folly to judge any 
group of men as “the people’s choices” unless they are in 
some sense the people’s nominees. It is equal folly to speak 
of choice when votes are cast in ignorance, or in the mytho- 
logical twilight produced by press portraits and the murky 
mixture of laudation and vituperation in the campaign. Nor 
can we wholly lay to the charge of public ineptitude what 1s 
due to the cowardice of leaders themselves, who finding an 
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opportunity before them fear to take it, prefer what they 
call popularity to the hard course of the leader, and so dis- 
appoint the hidden wish of the people for control. These and 
other circumstances are so many refracting media through 
which popular sentiment makes its way with difficulty. 

But still it struggles through. The degree of will to control 
machine-made nominations or to submit to them must be 
taken as a part of public mentality. Likewise, the disposition 
to substitute mental lay figures for the actual candidates 
and make them objects of a wholly romantic hostility or 
adoration. The results of these weird political processes are 
not wholly meaningless in what they indicate of popular 
choices. 

And I would add, neither are they wholly discreditable. 
It is true that these minor officials, taken in the mass, do 
unmistakably resemble the people, especially such of them as 
have sought to hold office rather than to escape it. They 
differ from the crowd chiefly in their willingness to make a 
business of public affairs and to take the trouble of shepherd- 
ing the electorate. They are not, as a rule, men who carry 
the principle of loving their enemies to the point of preferring 
their colleagues of the opposing party or the mugwump of no 
party. To this extent, their sense of justice is likely to be 
impaired by the biases of their position. 

But these minor leaders do, as a fact, lead: they persuade 
men. If as party men, making a principle of their regularity, 
they persuade too much with the guile of the commercial 
drummer rather than with the conviction of personal 
thought, that is a defect of the party system with which we 
must not unduly burden the problem of leadership itself. 
They actually engage and exercise the political intelligence 
of their constituents in an elementary fashion. They are 
commonly men in whom sentiment is strong, and who know 
how to reach it in others. To say that they must be of like 
passions with the people is to say nothing; for the capacity 
for every passion is in every man. The function of the leader 
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is — without being alien to any popular feeling, and without 
following it — to reflect it, to reflect upon it, to mix it with 
thought, inform it, direct it. In the heat of passion, no 
electorate is likely to choose men that oppose it. But in even. 
ness of mind, it is quite capable of choosing men who have 
the character to oppose it when the crisis comes. And these 
minor officers do, to some extent, perform this office. 

But how are we to measure the merits of these or other 
politicians? I am convinced that our estimates are commonly 
distorted because we have nothing like a complete picture of 
the qualities required in political leaders. We need something 
like an analysis of political excellence. We must recognize at 
least four types of capacity, mental and moral — let us call 
them virtues — in the make-up of a good government: 

First, the ““awful and respectable virtues” of clean hands 
and a pure heart — integrity, justice, and an eye single to 
public welfare; 

Second, the amalgamating virtues, such as bring about a 
sentiment of solidarity and loyalty within the group, make 
a mental entity of neighborhood and community, realize the 
family aspect of the state, create the conviction of mutuality 
of lot in the comraonwealth; 

Third, the actualizing virtues, such as bring decisions to 
pass out of confused deliberations, keep public business go- 
ing, accept the facts of what we have as the necessary 
introduction to the next better thing, know how to achieve 
under imperfect conditions, to “deliver the goods,” and so 
actively assume that the best possible state is the state that 
can be made of existing materials; 

Fourth, vision, the outlook and sense of direction of the 
statesman. Vision may exist in the form of political idealism, 
as in Mazzini, or in the form of constructive genius, as in 
Cavour: and it usually takes two heads, contrasted in this 
way, to give any state an adequate pilotage. 

The first type of virtue is necessary. It is not sufficient. 
It is necessary; for without it all the other types of virtue 
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run into characteristic evils: the amalgamating virtues create 
clans, cliques, and parties with boundaries of moral exclusion 
such as split and destroy democracies; the actualizing virtues 
develop a driving and unprincipled pragmatism or policy of 
expediency; and vision itself is befogged by ambition and 
national self-interest. 

But it is not sufficient. And here it is that reformers often 
err, assuming that to secure good government they have 
only to instate a citizen upright and above reproach. And 
when after a term or two of righteous politics the old forces 
creep back into power, the reformer is apt to ascribe to 
public indifference what is essentially due to a lack of politi- 
cal virtue in his own government. The strength of such forces 
as that of Tammany depends on the presence of the second 
and third types of virtue. To oppose Tammany with a lesser 
equipment in these respects is to oppose to each other qual- 
ities which ought to be united. Tammany and its counter- 
parts will hardly be uprooted until they can be outdone on 
their own ground and in terms of their own peculiar excellence. 
The Irish politician in America may yet be the instructor 
of America in certain essential parts of political virtue. 

At any rate, when we consider our minor leaders in the 
light of these four standards, we can hardly accuse the 
public of a total blindness to political capacity, not even 
those groups in it which maintain the more clannish type 
of leadership and appear least responsive to the wider public 
interest. They know how to find and put forward those who 
excel in the points of strength they are most concerned in. 

But there is little hope for a public that is interested in a 
part of political virtue only, and not the whole of it. A three- 
legged horse is about as valuable as no horse at all. There 
are certain unfavorable traits of the voter’s psychology which 
[ must record as modifying our statement of first principles: 
a tendency to exalt the amalgamating virtues, a defective 
sense of political vision, and a dependence of choice upon 
temper. 
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In the first place, the public persistently overrates the 
amalgamating virtues. It is ominously gullible in presence 
of the affable candidate. And until men are free from the 
vanities which make them victims of the flattery of political 
attentiveness — quite apart from the cruder appeals to self. 
interest — this will always be the case. 

I do not mean that any public regards with indifference 
the virtues of honesty and justice. Wherever a clear issue 
can be raised on these grounds, apart from race and class 
feeling, they constitute the strongest appeal that can be 
made to any electorate. I mean rather that voters are dis- 
posed to take these primary virtues for granted. They have 
to learn by bitter and frequent experiences what close 
neighborly relations may exist between geniality in politics 
and official corruption. And the rate of speed at which pub- 
lics seem to learn from experience is geological. 

There is one aspect of this bias, however, which we can 
reasonably regard as transitory. That is the spirit of inverted 
aristocracy which gives a meaningless advantage to any 
“dirt-farmer” as such, a high campaign value to portraits 
of the candidate at the milking-stool or the wood-pile, and 
which places a correspondingly meaningless handicap against 
a “corporation lawyer” or a man connected with Wall 
Street. Sentiments of this sort which are obviously products 
of reaction against old abuses, and are not ingrained in 
human nature, may be expected to wear themselves out in 
time; and the more rapidly as the officials whose merits shine 
forth chiefly in the barn-yard fail to satisfy in office that 
other powerful sentiment, local pride. 

There is another aspect of this same interest in the amal- 
gamating virtues, which is hopeful because it is sound in its 
instinct. Mutual understanding between leaders and led — 
the essence of representative democracy — cannot be gained 
from a distance. It is most surely gained by sharing the com- 
mon lot. The mind of a man is made by his experience as 
well as by his thoughts: and it is useless to deny that his 
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worth as a leader is affected by his personal history. When 
Mr. Davis scorned the suggestion that he should change his 
occupation to make himself a fitter possibility for presiden- 
tial nomination, he was right; when he asserted that occupa- 
tion and activities have no psychological influence upon 
perceptions of public policy, he was wrong. Associations 
alter interpretations; this truth, fortunately, the people 
cannot be induced to forget. 

This principle bears on the whole theory of representation. 
It is evidently akin to the principle of inductive science, as 
opposed to a priori science; understanding of men and 
human interests, like knowledge of physical nature, must 
be gained by close contact with the facts, not by abstract 
reasonings. Take this principle in earnest, and we reach the 
position of syndicalism which insists that leadership must 
always be from below upward, that is, from the ranks, 
home-grown — never from above downward. The man of 
“liberal training,” asserts the syndicalist, can never know 
his constituency; the intellectuals are hopelessly out of 
sympathy with the masses, even when they try to put them- 
selves in the other man’s place; the only government that 
can represent labor is a labor government. To be consistent, 
however, we should also have to say that business can only 
be represented by business men, medicine by physicians, 
womanhood by women, learning by scholars, and ignorance 
by fools. Every occupation, interest, and condition of man 
would require a representation of its own stripe. Nay, car- 
ried to its logical limit, representation would have to be 
given up: for since no man can have the experience of any 
other, no man can represent any other. 

The truth is—-and it is a distinguishing mark of the 
human species — that a man’s ideas always vastly outrun 
his facts; and his understanding of other men always far 
outreaches his private experience. Our scientific and social 
life would be impossible if this were not so. Given imagina- 
tion, a degree of unselfishness, and a sample of how the other 
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half lives, and men of different experiences can understand 
one another, and represent one another. The exhilaration of 
human society consists largely in the mental conquest of vast 
biographical divergences such as separate, if you like, the 
careers of a man and a woman. What we mean by political 
ability in an individual is largely measured by his capacity 
to be at home in diverse groups. The true amalgamating 
quality is indifferent to social origins. The greatest men 
are those for whom no gulf is too wide for the reach of 
their explorative sympathies. The accident of the single cur- 
rent of experience which alone any life can follow all but 
loses its power to deflect their judgment. These are the 
men whom an electorate obsessed by professional amalgama- 
tion is likely to miss. It must temper its just concern for 
representation in concrete kind with a perception that all 
great leadership is mentally from above, emerging from 
solitary communion with the tradition and purpose of the 
nation. 

But the public has a defective sense for the virtue of 
political vision; and this is the second unfavorable trait | 
have to record. 

Vision is hardly to be demanded of the minor leaders in 
any notable degree. But wherever it occurs, it has this 
peculiarity, that it confers on the whole the advantage of 
the best. The keenest eye can see for the whole ship. The 
minor leader, whose position makes him at once a leader 
and a follower, tends to absorb some qualities from those 
above him. Even integrity and corruption are to a great 
extent matters of political fashion; and many a subordinate 
who falls in with the barter which he takes as part of the 
game is ready, and glad, to abandon it when the mode 
changes. Thus it is that the chief responsibility for clean 
politics, as well as for the overt policies of state, lies with 
those who are supposed to have the widest political vision, 
and that the taint of dishonor in the highest offices touches 
the community with the acutest dismay. Nothing can com- 
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pensate a state for a dearth of genuine vision; and nothing 
is less certain of capture in the net of public choice. 

In this respect, it is true, the field of politics is not peculiar. 
There are no rules anywhere for the recognition of genius. 
The exceptional man must always be, in a large degree, 
self-trained and self-promoted, taking the initiative in mak- 
ing his alliance with the public. And the chief thing the 
public has to do is to examine its conscience; for its own 
integrity is its only assurance that it will be prompter than 
the Pharisees to detect the true prophet when he arrives. 

There is, however, one direction in which we can decrease 
the likelihood that the best men will be lost to public service 
through the exclusions of nominating machinery; and thatis to 
make our party leaders feel more definitely what we demand. 

We can make it appear that in all ranks of office, and espe- 
cially in the highest, the size of the man is more important 
to us than his training in the game of politics. We are begin- 
ning, as a people, to detect the marks of partisanship in the 
minds of public men, and to fear them. The time is at hand 
when a candidate who can be fair to his political opponents 
will find a public response; while the man who distorts their 
positions and minimizes their achievements in order to make 
false issues will be recognized not alone for the liar he is, but 
also for the incompetent who confesses by such deceit his 
destitution in real grounds of appeal. 

And the time must come when we shall also demand rep- 
resentatives who will represent more than their locality as 
they represent more than their party. Each one of them 
must undertake to represent the whole nation, and the nation 
as a part of humanity. For he who sets his country above 
humanity will set his locality above his country, and will end 
by setting himself on top of the pile. The cure of this situa- 
tion lies at all times in the hands of the voters; but it implies 
some improvement in their wills, and not alone in their 
intellects. And here we encounter the third trait of the 
voter’s psychology which I have especially to mention. 
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It is that the worth of public choices — so far from bein 
a fixed objective fact, as we have been assuming, capable of 
scientific estimate — varies enormously with the wi// and 
temper of the people. 

Their choices under conditions of class hatred are vastly 
different from their choices in times of steady nerve. War 
cabinets are notoriously poor instruments for making peace; 
and the leaders of disgruntlement are seldom fit for positive 
statecraft. Men who despair of the capacity of the public 
sometimes point to the character of the more turbulent 
leaders of labor, whom they characterize as “worse than all 
their followers,” that is, more intransigeant, unreasonable, 
ruthless, and unscrupulous. But such critics perhaps over- 
look the fact that the labor unions regard themselves at 
present primarily as fighting organizations; they picture 
their leaders as meeting antagonists who pursue relentlessly 
the logic of self-interested power, and they seek men who will 
be their matches. The man of soft speech they do not want; 
the man who sees the point of view of the employer they 
suspect of weakness; justice and even temper will not win 
the highest favor in that atmosphere. But in view of the 
ends thus conceived, it would be stupid to assert that the 
belligerence of leaders so chosen is evidence of bad judgment 
on the part of their choosers. It is evidence rather of good 
judgment, though it may be evidence also of bad temper. 
Change the conception of the nature of the industrial strug- 
gle, wake up a fair and intelligent public interest, and the 
same men will produce a different leadership, as in other 
parts of the labor field they do. 

The temper of class war is not favorable to the choice of 


just leaders. The temper of public cynicism is as little favor- 


able to the choice of honest ones. Our chief danger lies here. 
The American public is not slow to detect the arts of political 
humbuggery. We have a nickname for every species of 
chicane and psychological by-play in the trick bag of the pol- 


itician. Our street urchins are “wise to” the art of log-rolling, 
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know the uses of the pork-barrel, and can find the weasel- 
words in any party platform. Such quickness of sophistica- 
tion has its biological purpose: it should make us quick to 
abolish shams as we detect them. It is our talent for political 
growth, and for driving the money-changers from the temple. 
But it is possible to stop short of that purpose. A people too 
self-indulgent for political earnestness may relapse into a 
shallow acceptance of politics as the fated domain of sordid 
and hypocritical craft. From this temper all possibility of 
significant choices is fled. 

The rescue from such a state of moral lethargy has hitherto 
depended largely upon the leaders themselves. Unless Mus- 
solini had first polarized the Italian people, that people 
would never have chosen a Mussolini. If this vicious circle 
in the psychology of choosing leaders is inevitable, the 
democratic principle is condemned. Most of the great choices 
of history have been just such subsequent choices; the wisdom 
of electorates has been largely of a tardy variety, haltingly 
ready to recognize an achievement forced upon it, or to re- 
call a Venizelos whom it has already broken. If the public can 
only attain the temper to make its best choices when its 
leaders confer that temper upon it, the case for popular 
competence reduces to modest scope. 

But surely the moral forces of mankind are not solely 
political in origin! Human nature of its own instinct tends 
to temper pride with humility, and initiation into evil with 
a persistent faith in common good. Its natural interpreters, 
in family and school, in letters, religion, and art, are there 
to help recover that balance as often as it is lost. Until the 
social sources of self-respect and reverence have dried up, no 
man is justified in despair of the democratic temper, and so 
of the democratic experiment. 

The sum of it is this — and this is perhaps the most hope- 
ful thing that can be said — that the level of our choices is 
still far below the level of our possibilities. 
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THE AMERICAN SHORT STORY 
By KATHARINE FULLERTON GEROULD 


NE of the things sometimes said is that America 
has brought the short story to perfection. Not 
the novel, or the drama, or the lyric, or any other 
literary form; but the short story they do give 
us. I do not know whether these critics are right; but the 
short story has had a tremendous vogue in the U. S., and we 
have certainly produced it in enormous quantities. 
Perhaps I had better say at once, to dispose of one or two 
outstanding names, that I do not agree with those critics who 
hold that the death of Katherine Mansfield was (to quote 
one of them) “the greatest loss sustained by English letters 
since the death of Keats.” That Katherine Mansfield was a 
loss, we shall agree; but not so great a loss as that. We could 
name several living people, I think, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, who write better short stories than she did. Also, I 
should like to say that, in my humble opinion, O. Henry 
never wrote the short story at all, and has been an almost 
unmitigated detriment to American letters. When Wilbur 
Steele receives an O. Henry prize, all values seem to be 
reversed. Wilbur Steele is a first-rate short story writer: | 
incline to believe that he is, at present, our best. Whereas 
O. Henry, though he gives you often striking or poignant 
incident, does not create human individuals, and his catas- 
trophes are mere coincidence — not, like Maupassant’s, an 
inevitable doom. O. Henry may have been a master of 
anecdote, but he never wrote the short story; and could 
never possibly have produced one of Wilbur Steele’s beau- 
tiful, vivid, workmanlike tales. At least, he never did any- 
thing of the sort. So much for one or two of the false gods. 
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Let us call over the roll of notable American short story 
writers, and see where we stand. Washington Irving, Edgar 
Allan Poe, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Henry James, Mark Twain, 
Bret Harte, Frank R. Stockton, H. C. Bunner, Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich, Mary E. Wilkins, Sarah Orne Jewett, Rich- 
ard Harding Davis, Edith Wharton, Jack London, Wilbur 
Daniel Steele, H. G. Dwight, Fannie Hurst, John Russell, 
Joseph Hergesheimer, Ben Ames Williams. There are many 
others who have written, or are writing, good short stories, 
but that list surely includes the best. And certainly there is 
no English list to compete with that, in numbers. On the 
other hand, you have to set over against ours, on the English 
side, the supreme creator of the short story: Rudyard Kipling. 
| do not mean that there have been no others in England; 
but everyone else pales before the light of Kipling’s sun. 

It has long been obvious to the student of the form that 
the English and American demand on fiction in general and 
the short story in particular, is quite different from the 
French demand. Take Maupassant, for example. Other 
French authors have written great short stories — Alphonse 
Daudet, Prosper Mérimée, Théophile Gautier, Ludovic 
Halévy — but Maupassant remains the chief French artist 
in the genre. Take any of Maupassant’s finest tales: ‘‘The 
Piece of String,” “The Necklace,” etc. Analyze them. What 
do you find? An extraordinary brevity, first of all. We all 
know how Maupassant achieved that brevity: paring down, 
and paring down, to fit the single column that he had to fill 
in the newspaper. No one is so brief as Maupassant, except 
the very early Kipling, and this same O. Henry. It is sig- 
nificant, I think, that O. Henry, who remained as brief as 
Maupassant, never learned to write the short story satis- 
factorily, and that Kipling lengthened his stories progres- 
sively, and very soon got far beyond the Maupassant space- 
limit. What you find in the best Maupassant tales is an 
ironic event; an example of the lever-like workings of fate. 
A man picks up a piece of string on the road; a woman bor- 
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rows a trinket to wear to a reception — actions of no sig. 
nificance; yet, in this terrible world in which we live, it 
logically follows that the man who picked up the string dies 
of his action, the lives of the woman and her family are 
ruined by the innocent borrowing. You know the Maupas. 
sant type. Of course he has done other sorts; but I think | 
am right in saying that irony of fate is the chief element in 
the Maupassant drama. The totally disproportionate result 
of the light gesture — that is his familiar formula. You pick 
up a string, you borrow a necklace, and by no further fault 
of your own, by an irresistible, unpredicable concatenation 
of mere events, your doom is upon you. It is a very special 
formula, though instances could be multiplied forever. 

Now, the Anglo-Saxon demands, in fiction, a little more 
than this, and something a little different. We are a romantic 
folk, and we are incurably interested in human character. 
Maupassant, I think, was not. He did not create human 
individuals in his short stories; and, so far as I know, he 
never tried to. Maupassant did not really follow his own 
famous advice about the grocer. Only a thrifty old peasant 
would have picked up that string; therefore his hero had to 
be a thrifty old peasant. But that is all. He gives you enough 
of the hero’s or heroine’s background or mood to make the 
initial gesture plausible. Beyond that, there is no character- 
ization. Fate does the rest. Nor is the background itself 
dramatized. The only appeal to our imagination comes from 
the actual incident, and the almost Hellenic effect of in- 
escapable doom. The tale is a mere skeleton, but that skele- 
ton grins at you authentically. 

Now, when an Englishman or an American tries to do 
this — usually he cannot. In spite of himself, he begins to 
round out his character, explain his background, enrich his 
canvas. We do not, perhaps, demand, as the French do, 
absolute perfection of form; but we do demand more imagi- 
native human reference. We wish a person so clearly de- 
lineated that we know, concerning him, how he would behave 
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in other situations in life than those in which he is shown to 
us in that one story. Or, if he is not so highly individualized 
as that, then he must carry with him the weight of a whole 
croup, must let the light in on a multitude of people. We are 
as interested in human character as we are in straight inci- 
dent. The incident, indeed, often interests us chiefly because 
it happened to that person, or a person of that sort. We have 
even developed the kind of story where no incident is dis- 
cernible except by its reverberations in an individual mind or 
heart. Like much of the later Henry James. The ideal short 
story, from our point of view, is the one wherein interesting 
or dramatic things happen to clearly identified and differ- 
entiated people. Kipling is the great master of the type. 
With the American short story, background has always 
been extremely important. Nearly all our considerable short 
story writers have dealt with peculiar atmospheres and 
special moods. This fact has doubtless resulted in part from 
the lack, in America, of a centralized civilization. That has 
been very bad for the American novel, but very good, I 
fancy, for the short story. The short story does not need a 
complex and traditional background so badly as the novel 
does. Since it must centre in one incident, we need to be 
prepared perfectly for that incident, but not for anything 
else. To appreciate “Gallegher” or “Miss Hinch,” you do 
not need the whole social pageantry of “‘ Vanity Fair” or the 
“Barchester Towers” series. Besides, I think we tend to 
dwell, anyhow, on the special case. We are great individual- 
ists, and we like a man to be gorgeously different, if he can 
pull it off. Even when a hero is merely typical, he is typical 
of a highly individualized background. And the variety of 
our American backgrounds has given us a specializing habit. 
The terrifying younger generation would have nothing to 
say to Poe, or Hawthorne, no doubt, because these authors 
are so very “special” and exclusive. Poe is “special,” indeed; 
yet Poe found the formula of artistic economy long since. 
In his review of Hawthorne’s “Twice Told Tales,” he says: 
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“The tale proper, in our opinion, affords unquestionably 
the fairest field for the exercise of the loftiest talent, which 
can be afforded by the wide domains of mere prose. 

“A skilful literary artist has constructed a tale. If wise, he 
has not fashioned his thoughts to accommodate his incidents: 
but having conceived, with deliberate care, a certain unique 
or single effect to be wrought out, he then invents such inci- 
dents — he then combines such events as may best aid him 
in establishing this preconceived effect. If his very initial 
sentence tend not to the outbringing of this effect, then he has 
failed in his first step. In the whole composition there should 
be no word written, of which the tendency, direct or indi- 
rect, is not to the one pre-established design. And by such 
means, with such care and skill, a picture is at length painted 
which leaves in the mind of him who contemplates it with a 
kindred art, a sense of the fullest satisfaction.” 

The House of Usher never existed anywhere except in 
Edgar Allan Poe’s imagination. One is tempted to believe 
that the minister never wore his black veil, or Lady Eleanore 
her mantle, except in the imagination of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. Yet Hawthorne’s “special” world was founded on 
fact. He merely clothed in flesh and circumstance certain 
moral morbidities of the New England civilization. Bret 
Harte could not have discovered his Outcasts of Poker Flat 
among the transcendentalists in Concord, Massachusetts; 
Mary Wilkins could not have made her New England Nun 
a Nebraska nun; Mr. Cable’s Grandissimes could never have 
lived among the Mormons in Salt Lake City; and Henry 
James would not have found Flickerbridge in New Mexico. 
To speak of our brilliant contemporaries: where would Fan- 
nie Hurst be without her appalling Jews? Take Birmingham, 
Alabama, away from Octavus Roy Cohen, and what would 
be left? Would John Russell exist without the Pacific and 
Indian oceans and the ports thereof? Nor is this said in the 

spirit of criticism. Far from it. I am merely trying to show 
that our short story has, from the beginning, been developed 
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against a very special background, and that the peculiar 
environment has always counted. We like the special back- 
oround, because it helps to individualize the hero. It is really 
our American writers who have followed Maupassant’s 
advice about the grocer. One Mary Wilkins farmer may be 
very like another Mary Wilkins farmer; but they have 
nothing whatever in common with Miss Cather’s Nebraska 
farmers, or Miss Ellen Glasgow’s Virginia farmers. Miss 
Hurst’s Jews, rich or poor, are very much alike; but they are 
not in the least like Christians. Mr. Cohen has so monopo- 
lized the negro field that we almost come to believe that all 
negroes live in Birmingham and behave in that way. But 
certainly Mr. Cohen’s Florian Slappey is as different as 

ssible from Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom. An author 
usually takes a “‘line.”” Miss Cather takes Nebraska; Edna 
Ferber takes Chicago; no one habitually takes New England 
any more, except Ben Ames Williams; and since H. C. 
Bunner, no one has been rash enough to take New Jersey. 
New York is used sooner or later by everyone, from Edith 
Wharton to Scott Fitzgerald. Indiana is Arcadia, and is full 
of piping shepherds. The late Richard Harding Davis had a 
mortgage on New York clubs and South American republics. 
Charles Egbert Craddock chose the Tennessee mountains. 
H. G. Dwight belongs to the Near East; and — so far as I 
am concerned — the Near East belongs to him. It would be 
trespassing for anyone else to touch it. 

Enough instances have been noted, I think, to show our 
tendency, which is to help ourselves out by special back- 
grounds. American literature is intensely local. This is due 
to two or three different facts. One is our diffused civilization, 
and our inevitable sectionalism. We have no large back- 
ground; only an infinity of small ones. Then, too, since there 
is nothing new under the sun — especially no new plot — 
the nearest to a new thing we poor writers can get is a fresh 
background, which we are the first to exploit, or are particu- 
larly familiar with. Everyone stakes out a Wessex of his own. 
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It need not be a place; it may be a peculiar human group, a 
social rather than a geographical atmosphere. But it is not 
mere diffusion and discouragement, I think, that make us s0 
local. It is also, I believe, our tendency to demand that 
fiction should be reasonably informing. 

Now, the demand that fiction should be informing is a 
perfectly legitimate demand, though it is more of a strain on 
the short story than on the novel. The business of fiction — 
let us never forget it — is to entertain; but fiction is not litera- 
ture unless it also instructs. Literature, that is, to be worthy 
of the name, must give you vicarious experience. It must 
present to you dramatic events that have not occurred in 
your private history; it must present you with human beings 
who are not of your familiar acquaintance. I do not mean 
that great literature does not deal with experiences common 
to us all, and human beings such as we are, ourselves, or 
have ourselves apprehended. But I do mean this: that if a 
man had time and opportunity to experience in his own 
person all adventures and all human types, he would never 
“read a novel or a short story. That fact lies back of the 
familiar legend about “men who do things.’’ Men who do 
things, as you are aware, seldom talk, cannot write, and 
never read. They — well, they do things. Any man might be 
amused to write his autobiography; but no man wishes to 
read his autobiography. The business of fiction is to enter- 
tain; but in so far as fiction is literature, its duty is to in- 
struct. Not in any pedagogical sense. It instructs by enter- 
taining you plausibly; by telling you things that you were 
not aware of, in a convincing way. That, at all events, is our 
romantic Anglo-Saxon conception of the matter. Credibility 
is the morality of fiction. In a modern phrase, “If you believe 
it, it’s so.”” Some readers may remember Mr. Thomas Burke's 
“Limehouse Nights.”” People were lured to the book by the 
promise of a new and exotic background. But Mr. Burke 
did not convince. He obviously had a complex; and what the 
average reader felt — falling back on plain common sense — 
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was that if Limehouse had been, save in a stray instance, 
anything like that, something would have been done about 
it before this. We might not be able to check him up on 
Limehouse, but we knew all about Scotland Yard and the 
London Police Force. No: Mr. Burke’s Limehouse was 
merely the chosen home of Mr. Burke’s preferred kind of 
horror. We did not believe it. We demand that a story shall 
entertain us; but we demand also that it shall convince us. 

The most unfortunate feature of this perpetual demand for 
entertainment is the supply it creates. If, owing to condi- 
tions, there is not enough good stuff going, White Mule will 
sooner or later come into the market. There was a time 
when not everyone was expected to read, and an author’s 
public was a fairly small one. With the spread of general 
education, that day passed. Everybody can read — and 
does. Nothing can be a best seller unless it is bought heavily 
by people with no taste at all. More than that, everyone, 
nowadays, can and does write. If you pick up an unfamiliar 
magazine on a news-stand, you will find it full of names you 
never heard of, and of stuff you cannot possibly read. There 
long since ceased to be an aristocracy of readers; there has 
now ceased to be an aristocracy of authors. 

The astonishing thing about the contemporary short 
story in America is that there is so much of it, and that it is, 
on the whole, so clever. I don’t say “good”; I say “clever.” 
Full of “pep”; amusing or thrilling incident; surprise. The 
plots over which our grandparents — our parents, even — 
grew excited, would not suffice nowadays to lift the eyebrows 
of a ten-year-old child, in the dark. To be sure, we have a 
more complicated mechanism of life, to help out the thrill; 
and many of the thrills come from that mere mechanism. 
We have airplanes, and motor-cars, and poison gas, and 
soviets, and Hollywood, and flappers, and radio, and boot- 
leggers — to say nothing of highjackers. The habit of wonder 
has been atrophied in us. Stories that once were classics 
could not achieve that position now. Nor can we do with a 
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leisurely style. Do you honestly believe that “The House 
and the Brain,” or “The Amber Gods” would have a look-in 
with the editor of any magazine? Would “The Saturday 
Evening Post” conceivably print “The Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow’? It is not clever enough; not quick enough. “‘No 
one boxes any more,” said a resident of Nevada to me, last 
summer, after the Dempsey-Gibbons fight at Shelby. 
“Prize-fighting has gone to the dogs. There is no art of 
boxing nowadays.” I asked him why. “Because the public 
demands knockouts,” he replied. Fictionally speaking, we 
tend to demand knockouts. In the short story, that is. The 
novel, being grown up and free of the streets, with its hands 
in its pockets and no curfew law to bother it, may more or 
less do what it pleases. People are somehow willing to read 
dull novels. They will actually read Theodore Dreiser and 
Sherwood Anderson and James Branch Cabell and Mary S. 
Watts. Read them. But they will not read the dull short 
story. It must mind its p’s and q’s. 

Professor Bliss Perry long ago compared the writing of 
the novel and the writing of the short story to the running of 
a long race and the running of a short race. It is ten times as 
easy, he said, to write a short story as it is to write one ten 
times as long. Professor Perry only voiced the high-brow 
distrust of the type which prevailed at that time. Contrast 
this with the much wiser dictum of Mr. Ben Ames Williams, 
who speaks as follows in a note appended to his recent 
volume of short stories, “Thrifty Stock’”. 

“Now there is a difference between the novel and the 
short story and it is not a question of bulk at all. If this 
distinction were recognized and appreciated, there would be 
a distinct clarification of criticism as a consequence. The 
novel, obviously enough, depends for its interest upon 
delineation and development of character, and presents a 
comprehensive picture of some phase, large or small, of the 
social system. There need be no plot; there is usually merely 
a chronology. [I do not in the least agree with him about the 
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novel.] The story, on the other hand, whatever its length, 
depends for its interest primarily upon incident and situa- 
tion; it deals with conflicts and contrasts, with sacrifices and 
' surrenders, with achievements and acquirements, with 
penalties and punishments, with sorrow and rescue, pros- 
perity and disaster, and all the torment of obstructed pas- 
sion. In short, with drama. 

“This distinction between novel and story is not a ques- 
tion of merit or demerit. As a matter of fact, it is obviously 
much more difficult to write a great short story than it is to 
write a great novel.” 

That, at least, is the other side of the shield. It would be a 
pity, too, to omit a metaphor which Henry James once used 
for the short story. In a forgotten preface, he refers to it as 
“the silver-shod, sober-paced, short-stepping, but oh so 
hugely nosing, so tenderly and yearningly and ruefully 
sniffing, gray mule of the ‘few thousand words.’” There was 
no question in 4is mind of its potential significance. 

The fact at least is that the novel and the short story are 
radically different methods of treating material. The expe- 
rienced author would look at a human situation and decide 
which treatment would bring out its high lights best. Nat- 
urally, I do not mean that the stuff of any novel could be 
treated in the short story, even by Kipling. But surely we 
could get the essence of half the novels written, if they had 
been done as short stories by the right person. In many, if 
not most, great short stories, a novel lies implicit. Many 
authors would have felt that they could not handle the 
material of “An Habitation Enforced” under the novel 
length. Kipling made a long short story of it, and did wisely. 
It is a question, whether John Buchan did not crowd as 
much history into an old short story of his called, I think, 
“Compagnons de la Marjolaine,” as he did into his recent 
book “Midwinter.” They deal with different periods; the 
Pretender is young in one, and old in the other. But the 
short story is as rich in historic suggestion, as comprehen- 
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sive, as the longer romance. I am so great an admirer of Mr, 
Buchan’s that I should not like him to write, ever, one word 
less than he has written. I am merely using him to illustrate 
my thesis: namely, that there are many données, as the 
French say, which can be treated either in the novel or the 
short story. It is for the author to choose his method: that 
is all. The two methods are absolutely different; the arrange. 
ment of material, the perspective, the stresses — everything 
is different. But it is not a mere question of its being easier to 
write a short story than a novel. 

The criticism one is tempted to make of the average, 
clever American short story is that it is not close-packed 
enough. The only short story — bar the mystery or detective 
type, when it is successfully done — that the sober critic can 
delight in is the one that convinces you the author had a lot 
more than that one episode up his sleeve. When one reads a 
short story, one likes to feel that the author knew enough 
concerning the people involved to have written a whole book 
about them, had he chosen. The reason why the short story 
is discredited as a literary form is, I believe, that most of our 
stories are not so significant as that. They centre in one 
incident which means nothing; which has no context in the 
rest of the hero’s life, no power of revealing a whole person- 
ality. Yet the short story, rightly taken, is an important and 
impressive genre. 

You can remember a good short story across the years as 
well as a novel. Which one of you recalls a tale called “ Miss 
Hinch,” published a dozen years ago in “McClure’s,” by 
Henry Sydnor Harrison: the same man who perpetrated 
“V. V.’s Eyes,” and “Angela’s Business,” and other stuff 
foolish enough to have been written by A. S. M. Hutchin- 
son? I am still looking in vain for a tale I read many years 
ago, concerning hidden treasure on the edge of Burma. It was 
a ruined city in the jungle; and at one foreordained, twilit 
moment, a pigtail swished round the corner of a palace. A 
story of Jack London’s in “The Smart Set” — fifteen years 
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back, and never seen since — is still memorable to me for its 
rim sophistication: Henry James people (where did Jack 
get them ?) foundering upon a rock that Henry James would 
never have consented to chart. Yes, the short story can be 
memorable, and immortalize for you a great or a terrible 
moment. We have been told that one of the most unfor- 
gettable figures in fiction is that of Beatrix Esmond coming 
down the staircase with a candle in her hand. True: it is. But 
so is Dinah Shadd, slipping her hand into Mulvaney’s, when 
Judy Sheehan’s mother puts the Black Curse on him; so is 
the terrible instant when Love o’ Women says “I am dying, 
Egypt, dying’’; so is the moment when the narrator realizes 
that Namgay Doola’s children, in the far Himalayas, are 
singing “The Wearing of the Green.” These are things that 
you do not forget. You do not forget Wilbur Steele’s “Arab 
Stuff”; when, the movie people having gone back to their 
own place, the teller of the tale discovers that the atmosphere 
they created was all too real — that the over-civilized sheik 
did slay, for the sake of an honorable convention. You do 
not forget the instant in “The Monkey’s Paw,” when the 
father raises the paw in his hand to wish — and the limping 
footsteps of the dead son die away in the night. 

The short story has three formal elements: situation, 
suspense, and climax. Generally speaking, the story should 
begin as near the end in point of time as possible, in order to 
give us the sense of dramatic speed. (Noone but Maupassant 
could manage lapse of time as he did; wave ten — or fifty — 
years away in one graceful gesture, give you the full value of 
the interval, and not wear you out with the sense of having 
lived through a generation. But it must be remembered that 
since Maupassant’s people exist only to hang a single inci- 
dent upon, you are not wearied by the implications of the 
passing years. You never wonder how life has affected them 
in a hundred subtle ways: all you know about them is that 
they picked up a string, or borrowed a necklace, or eloped 
with a groom. Another reason why the Maupassant formula 
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does not go for us.) Situation, suspense, and climax: those 
are the necessary elements, and most of our clever short 
stories have them, duly proportioned. The average American 
story in the average American magazine is well composed, 
I don’t say well written, for I think we have very few writers 
who have a vital knowledge of English style. But an aston- 
ishing number of people have learned the trick — in so far 
as it is a trick — of the short story. 

The difference between the first-rate short story writer 
and these others lies most often (style apart) in the quality of 
the moment he selects on which to make the whole thing 
hinge. The first-rate short story writer chooses a moment 
that is not simply exciting in itself, but is also of a profound 
significance to the person or people involved — according 
to the old metaphor of the stone flung and the ripples spread- 
ing from shore to shore. 

We ought, very likely, to leave out of consideration the 
vast number of stories written merely to amuse. Yet they 
are so large a proportion of our American product (we are, 
of course, famous for our humor) that we should perhaps 
dwell on them for a moment. Everyone knows the kind of 
thing I refer to. Booth Tarkington’s Penrod stuff; Octavus 
Roy Cohen’s negro comedies; Edna Ferber’s Emma McChes- 
ney and her commercial travellers; Alice Duer Miller's 
flappers and their problems. All of these are good reading; 
but the stone drops, and no ripple spreads. These authors 
are clever; and they have learned the technical tricks of 
form; but they give you no sense of having been deeply in- 
volved in the crisis of a human life. The best comparison of 
our humorous American output is, perhaps, with the short 
stories of W. W. Jacobs — his sailor stories, not his tales of 
horror. “Light Freights,” I mean, and “Many Cargoes.” 
Jacobs’s stories are amusing in themselves; the exchange of 
compliments between his sailor men never fails to make me, 
at least, laugh aloud. So does the language of Lawyer Evans 


Chew of Birmingham; and so does the ridiculous conversa- 
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tion of Herman and Verman in the Penrod tales. But Jacobs, 
though he has the simplest formula of anyone writing the 
short story, and though his incidents are no more important 
than Penrod Schofield’s selling tickets for a circus, gets 
something out of his material that these others do not. 
Partly because of his very lack of ambition. No tempera- 
ments ever had fewer complications or overtones or subtle- 
ties than Ginger Dick’s or Sam Small’s, or Bob Pretty’s. 
They are pretty well reduced to the natural appetites of 
hunger, thirst, greed, vanity, and jealousy. The mere sim- 
plicity of these desires and of their attempts to satisfy them 
—-with no Russian morbidity about it— makes them 
fascinating: for we have all been hungry, we have all been 
thirsty, we have all had moments of jealousy or greed or 
vanity. Mr. Jacobs’s characters are not human individuals — 
at least, you and I, I feel sure, have never known anyone so 
uncomplicated as that — but they are personifications of 
real desires. The man is very lazy. The man is also very 
thirsty. It is as simple as Aesop’s fables. The man’s wife is 
determined that he shal] not spend all his accumulated pay 
for drink. She can read. He cannot. She pretends to discover 
in the papers that the police are looking for him, on account 
of a fight he has indulged in, in the course of which he 
knocked down a policeman. She reads from the paper that 
the public houses are being watched. So he stays in hiding, 
and does odd jobs about the house. He controls his thirst 
until one day he sees the supposedly dead policeman out of 
the window. The man then goes out to satisfy his thirst. 
Simple? You cannot be simpler than that. You do not know 
that man; neither do I. Mr. Jacobs has not given us enough 
to recognize him by. But we do recognize, and believe in, the 
human fact of laziness, the human appetite for drink, the 
human rage at being circumvented in pursuing the satis- 
faction of those appetites. By translating Aesop into modern 
terms, Mr. Jacobs has managed to be striking. He is, of 
course, a master of the use of incident; and the conversa- 
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tional style of his characters is nearly as inimitable as any. 
thing Dickens has done. 

These other people we were mentioning are nothing like s 
simple as that. They do pretend to create individuals or 
strongly marked types. Well, do they create them? Not very 
convincingly, not unforgettably. We shall have, I think, to 
take the merely amusing type of American short story as 
being merely amusing — that is, if it happens to amuse you, 
Its human significance is practically nil, and it stops with 
intriguing us for a moment about an unimportant event. Its 
success depends upon our mood. There are times when we 
feel like watching a dog fight or a human fly or a jazz com. 
petition, and times when we do not. According to our 
mood, we pay attention or we don’t. A short story must be 
more arresting than that, or it is not a great short story, even 
if it is gymnastically clever. What makes our average Ameri- 
can short story go, as much as anything is perhaps its 
verbal cleverness, and the authors we have been mentioning 
have plenty of that. I do not wish to be understood, by the 
way, as rating Mr. Tarkington by his Penrod stories. As a 
novelist, he is much more important. 

In a first-rate short story, then, the significant moment is 
really significant. Mr. Jacobs’s “A Paper Chase,” and “Cup- 
board Love,” and “‘Sam’s Boy” are delightful reading, but 
when you choose a story of his to call first-rate, you take 
“The Monkey’s Paw” or “The Toll House.” Not only must 
your curiosity have been excited about what is going to 
happen, but you must feel that that thing, when it does 
happen, is important — either to the protagonist or to some 
one else. The event need not be either gruesome or tragic; it 
may be a happy event; it may even be an amusing event. 
Nearly as many tragic tales fail of significance as humorous 
ones; and oftentimes a man is killed in fiction without our 
feeling that it makes any particular difference, even to him. 
The event may not be the major crisis of a life; it may be 
only a turning-point. It may be a mere vivid illustration of 
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the kind of thing that happens on any summer day — made 
vital by its universality or its symbolism. 

When I said that there was usually a novel implicit in the 
great short story, I meant what I said: usually. Not by any 
means always. There is a novel implicit in “Love o’ Women”; 
there is one implicit in “Without Benefit of Clergy”; as in 
“An Habitation Enforced” and in “Mrs. Bathurst.” There 
is no novel implicit in “The Incarnation of Krishna Mul- 
vaney,” or in “The Edge of the Evening,” or in “A Deal in 
Cotton.” There is certainly no novel implicit in “The Village 
that Voted the Earth was Flat.” But in all these last- 
named stories the crucial moment, the incident in and by and 
for which the story lives, is a significant one, fraught with 
immense importance to someone, or else rich in reference to 
an important situation or state of things. At first blush,“ The 
Incarnation of Krishna Mulvaney” would seem to rest 
wholly on a startlingly amusing —a positively killing — 
adventure of Mulvaney’s. Not very important in the sum of 
things, even to Mulvaney. And technically it does. But the 
vivid significance of context is very great: leaving out the 
coolie episode entirely, look at the quick revelation of splen- 
dor and superstition mingled that is India; the total foreign- 
ness and absurdity, to Tommy Atkins, of much that he is 
set as a guard over; the wild antithesis of the Irish private 
and the native queens, with the Irish private, none the less, 
dominating the situation — the whole splendid paradox of 
the British Raj. As the fat boy said: “Here’s richness.” 

To sum up, for a moment, these requirements. To be first 
rate, a short story must first of all be well made. It must give 
us situation, suspense, and climax. The incident that informs 
and creates the story must be a significant one; either truly 
momentous for one person, or vividly typical of the lives of 
many people, or — if you like — suggestively symbolic. It 
must carry more than its own mere weight. It cannot, that 
is, be simple anecdote, however trenchant. If it but chronicles 


an absurdity, the absurdity must carry implications con- 
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cerning fate or human character. A short story that does not 
do this may be readable and often is, but it is not a great 
short story. I purposely exclude — as I hope I have said — 
the tale where all one’s attention is focussed on the solvin 
of a riddle. Yet, even here, I think you will agree with me 
that there is a difference in mystery stories; and that Dupin 
and Father Brown are somehow literature, while Craj 
Kennedy and Cleek of Scotland Yard are not. Which brings 
us to what is perhaps the most difficult requirement of all — 
the requirement of style. 

Now let us see who, among our contemporaries, really 
fulfils these requirements. We have freely admitted that 
there are a lot of clever short stories going. The mechanism 
is easily learned. Short stories are usually published first in 
magazines, even if they are collected in book form later. 
Most of us do our short story reading in the magazines. The 
ephemeral nature of their publication is, I believe, one of the 
reasons why there is so slender a body of valid criticism of 
the type. Critics usually review books. What name on the 
cover makes you buy a magazine off the newsstand? What 
name makes you feel, when you buy a magazine, that while 
most of the contents may be trashy or dull, one thing at least 
will be worth your attention? Who are the people whose 
names, in themselves, are a kind of guarantee? 

No one can judge wholly for others. But certain names, 
we should probably agree, are outstanding, are in themselves 
guarantees and persuaders to purchase. Joseph Hergesheimer, 
Wilbur Daniel Steele, Ben Ames Williams, H. G. Dwight, 
John Russell, Fannie Hurst, Edna Ferber, Perceval Gibbon 
(English, I believe, but known to me only in American 
magazines), Samuel Merwin, Octavus Roy Cohen, Thomas 
Beer, Mary R. S. Andrews, Charles Caldwell Dobie. To 
these, many people would add others — James Branch 
Cabell, perhaps, or Irvin S. Cobb, or Sherwood Anderson, 
or Konrad Bercovici. 

How many of these fulfil the simple requirements we have 
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set down for the short story? Astonishingly few fulfil them 
al]. Some fall down on the requirement of substance, and 
some on the requirement of style. 

Joseph Hergesheimer hardly belongs here. His best short 
stories are apt to be, like Conrad’s, not short stories at all, 
but something longer — almost the novelette. Yet he can, 
and occasionally does, write the true short story in first-rate 
manner. Fannie Hurst, again, who has had perhaps a greater 
vogue with readers of the short story than any other con- 
temporary American writer, falls short in one particular. 
Her tales are beautifully constructed, and her incident is 
always significant and suggestive; but she happens not to be 
able to write English. We can all read Fannie Hurst, because 
of her masterly way of arranging her material; because, too, 
of the strange, unknown world into which she takes us; but 
she cannot be called absolutely first-rate so long as she 
tortures the language, and she shows no sign of improve- 
ment in that particular. To get the best of Edna Ferber, you 
have to read her longer things, or else read a whole volume of 
connected tales through as if they were a serial novel. The 
single short story does not usually hold up of its own weight. 
Perceval Gibbon, I regret to say, has not come my way of 
late: | remember some excellent tales. Samuel Merwin, who 
is inspired by China, falls short when he poaches on Mr. 
Tarkington’s preserves. Octavus Roy Cohen — whose mys- 
tery stories, I am sorry to say I have not read — has one 
satisfying receipt; but he must find another, or we shall weary 
of his work. Mary Roberts Rinehart hardly belongs here, 
though some of her “Tish” is so funny that we should not 
like to spare it. Certain people who wrote the short story, 
not so many years ago, have become, to say the least, rare 
performers. Edith Wharton has, of late, written the short 
story very little. Olivia Howard Dunbar, Ellis Parker But- 
ler, Rupert Hughes, Gouverneur Morris, Anne Douglas 
Sedgwick — these authors have either turned to other forms, 
or have ceased to write the short story with frequency. 
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Gouverneur Morris had in him, I think, the makings of a 
great short story writer; and one of the tales I have referred 
to as memorable across many years, was certainly by him. 
I fancy the movies may have engulfed him, but I am not 
sure. Robert W. Chambers — but the decline of Robert W. 
Chambers is one of the truly tragic episodes in American 
literature. I have not read him for many years; but I shall 
not forget, ever, or ever cease to be grateful for, “The King 
in Yellow” and “The Maker of Moons.” About some of 
these authors, I am hardly qualified to write, since you really 
cannot criticise what you are unable to read. I cannot read 
Mr. James Branch Cabell. I used to try, in the old days when 
he was publishing pseudo-imitations of Maurice Hewlett in 
all the best magazines. But as each one of us delights in 
certain affectations of his friends, so each one of us loathes 
certain other affectations. The affectation of Mr. Cabell’s 
absurd English is one that I cannot away with. I would never 
suppress Mr. Cabell on the score of morals, but I think one 
might quietly hold him ¢adu on the score of his atrocious 
style. There are, too, for each of us, certain backgrounds that 
we helplessly loathe — again, a personal matter. Just as | 
cannot read any story that deals with French people trying 
to talk English — no, not though it should be written by a 
master — so I cannot read gypsy stuff (which disposes, for 
me, of Konrad Bercovici) or baseball stories, or tales that 
depend on nautical detail about jib-booms and such; and 
only Kipling can make me read about the insides of engines. 
After all, as we were saying, the business of fiction is to 
entertain; and there is no reply to boredom. 

Some of our writers, however, do fulfil all requirements; 
and I think we may say that Wilbur Steele, H. G. Dwight, 
John Russell, Ben Ames Williams, and Charles Caldwell 
Dobie, have a very high per cent of achievement. The work 
of Thomas Beer, too, is increasingly good. 

Mr. John Russell has been writing for some time, but he 
first flashed upon the general American consciousness with 
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his volume ‘“‘ Where the Pavement Ends.” Some of us, when 
we saw the announcement of his second volume, “In Dark 
Places,” felt it was weary waiting until we got it. John Rus- 
sell’s is one of the names that would make me buy any 
magazine, at any price. Here, we are both entertained and 
instructed; and Mr. Russell can write. I do not know what 
he will do when he forsakes his exotic context: I am waiting, 
rather breathlessly, to see whether he can saturate himself 
as successfully with a conventional subject as he can with 
the beach-combing life of the South Seas, which he gives us 
so vividly. One man’s garden is small; another’s is large. We 
have the right only to ask that, whatever the size of the 
garden, he cultivate it properly. The size of the garden is a 
measure of the quantity, not of the quality, of our delight. 
At the same time, it is natural that we should pay heaviest 
tribute to the man who convinces us that his intelligence is 
so elastic, his imagination so catholic, his method so sound, 
that he can deal equally well with very varying situations 
and contexts. For this reason, let us, finally, examine for a 
moment the work of Wilbur Daniel Steele. He gives, I think, 
even more assurance of general mastery in the short story 
field than Ben Ames Williams or John Russell. His style is no 
better than Mr. Williams’s, and he often gives us context as 
exotic as Mr. Russell’s. But it seems to me that if I had a 
given piece of material, which I wanted turned into a great 
short story, I should place it in Mr. Steele’s hands, rather 
than in the hands of these other two, much as I admire 
them. Perhaps because I have tested him for a longer time 
and over a wider range. What one feels, with Mr. Steele, is 
that, give him a striking human situation of any sort, and he 
will present it to you in a masterly and convincing way. He 
is not always first-rate, but he is first-rate ofter enough to 
have our complete confidence. His range in “The Shame 
Dance” is perhaps not so wide; but he has also written the 
volume called “Land’s End,” and a great many stories that 
have unfortunately never been collected in books at all. He is 
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not Kipling, but he is, I believe, at present our American best. 
If I had to trust to another author the raw material of 3 
story like “‘ The Pelican” or “Souls Belated” (both perfectly 
civilized and unexotic) I should hesitate very much before | 
turned it over to John Russell. I should have misgivings 
even about Ben Ames Williams. I prefer, naturally, that 
Mrs. Wharton should do it herself; but if I had to choose 
another artist, I am sure I should give it to Wilbur Daniel 
Steele; because he seems, more than any other writer now 
devoting himself to the short story in America, to be able to 
deal with a good many kinds of important human situation. 
He has the great virtue of never selecting a situation that is 
not important; he knows the technique of the short story 
through and through; he gives you, always, much more than 
the incident which makes the framework of the tale; and he 
can write. 

I have, of course, to ask you simply to take my word, my 
private conviction, for the superiority of Mr. Steele, Mr. 
Russell, and Mr. Williams, to our other contemporary short 
story writers. But I have given the matter much respectful 
thought. Mr. H. G. Dwight, I believe, would fall into this 
group, if he wrote more steadily. The test of the first-rate 
short story is its abiding by the laws of form and substance 
which we have roughly laid down. Over and above that, the 
test of the great short story is its memorableness; its utter 
refusal, through the years, to desert your mind. Does it 
become part of your natural mental reference? When some- 
thing in life or in literature recalls that tale to you, does it 
come back as a whole, as one of those great moments by 
reason of which literature challenges life itself, in the field of 
absolute reality? Which one of our contemporary authors 
has contributed to your vicarious experience a figure or a 
situation as authentic as those of “The Pit and the Pendu- 
lum,” “‘The Ambitious Guest,” “‘The Outcasts of Poker 
Flat,” “The Man Who Corrupted Hadleyburg,” “A Lodg- 
ing for the Night,” “The Revolt of Mother,” “The Strange 
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Ride of Morrowbie Jukes,” “Coming Home,” “The Toll 
House”? The great short story must stand, however hum- 
bly, in that assemblage. 

Well: I think “A Marriage at Kairwan” stands there, and 
“The Woman at Seven Brothers,” and ‘‘A Man’sa Fool,” and 
“The Passion Vine,” and “‘ The Slaver.”’ These tales are far 
better, from every point of view, than most novels turned 
out by our contemporaries; and they are, as literature, quite 
as important as any novel of the same quality. Technically 
speaking, some of the earliest and greatest narratives we 
possess —I mean the narratives of the Old Testament — 
are short stories, in every subtle detail of form and scope. 
The last verses of the ninth chapter of II Kings compose into 
a great short story. The fifth chapter of Daniel, which begins 
“Belshazzar the king made a great feast unto a thousand of 
his lords, and drank wine before the thousand,” is a great 
short story. So is the fourth chapter of Judges, and so is the 
thirty-seventh chapter of Genesis. No sane critic condemns a 
poet for writing only lyrics, provided those lyrics are the 
best. The lyric is as important a poetic form as the narrative 

em or the elegy. The same is true —as Poe long ago 
declared — of the tale, the short story. It is a perfectly valid 
criticism of life; and some of the most serious human situa- 
tions can be treated better in this form than in the novel 
form. The difference is one of method, not of intrinsic im- 
portance. That is the fact that we need most to apprehend. 
By reading the short story as critically as we do the novel; 
by applauding it as sincerely when it is successful, and con- 
demning it as vigorously when it is not; by demanding from 
the short story writer as high a quality of prose as we demand 
from any other writer of fiction — we, as readers, can do 
much to place it where it belongs, and to clear the air of 
suspicion: of the utterly false suspicion that it is, in itself, 
cheap, or ephemeral, or inadequate to the serious portraiture 
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GLASS HOUSES 
By EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON 
— if you must, but do not come to me 


For truth of what your pleasant neighbor says 


Behind you of your looks or of your ways, 
Or of your worth and virtue generally; 

If he’s a pleasure to you, let him be — 
Being the same to him; and let your days 
Be tranquil, having each the other’s praise, 
And each his own opinion peaceably. 


Two brothers once did love each other well, 

Yet not so well but that a pungent word 

From each came stinging home to the wrong ears. 
The rest would be an overflow to tell, 

Surely; and you may slowly have inferred 

That we may not be here a thousand years. 
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GERMANY’S NEW PROPHETS 
By HENRY DE MAN 


HE production of philosophical ideas is still one of 

Germany’s chief national industries. Both supply 

and demand in this business have increased, and 

intellectual values have risen enormously, in spite 
of starvation and social chaos. There is no lack of evidence 
that in many cases extreme distress has led to demoralization; 
yet with a certain part of the German people, the physical 
discomforts of life seem to have created a spiritual need more 
urgent than the want of food. 

A French journalist recently reported to his newspaper 
that he had found book-stores in Germany as plentiful as 
débits de vin in France. This may be an exaggeration. But I 
have certainly seen more book-stores in some German towns 
of the size of Gloucester, Mass. than I know of in Boston. 
And most of them sell more “highbrow” literature than 
fiction. Some recent philosophical works have attained a 
larger circulation than any post-war novel in Germany, or 
even than most novels in America. The sale of Houston 
Stewart Chamberlain’s ‘Foundations of Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Civilization” has reached 150,000 copies, Vaihinger’s 
“Philosophy of the As If” 50,000, Spengler’s “Decline of 
Western Civilization” 70,000, Keyserling’s “A Philosopher’s 
Log” 50,000. The bulk of this literature is being bought and 
read by members of the working and lower middle classes, 
as the well-to-do who buy books to adorn their shelves are 
becoming very scarce in Germany. 

The terminology introduced by some of the most recent 
works on metaphysics has become so popular that many 
newspaper leaders are hard to understand without some 
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knowledge of its catchwords. More than half of the new 
plays produced this year by German theatres are Philosophi- 
cal problem plays. The first volume of Spengler’s “Decline 


of Western Civilization” called forth such an amount of 


critical literature that a review of the bibliography about it 
had already been printed in book-form and had reached a 
large circulation before the second volume was published. 

The type of philosophical book that has become popular 
in Germany is very different from the usual academic trea- 
tise. Though it discusses every metaphysical riddle that can 
be found in the text-books, and some new ones besides, its 
ultimate concern is with the great social and political prob- 
lems of the day. The central question in all these books 
arises from the collapse of Germany’s power and prosperity. 
Does this collapse spell the end of a civilization, or is it 
merely, in the words of Nietzsche, the chaos out of which a 
new star will arise? 

The way in which this theme is being treated reminds one 
of Bérne’s saying that the German, to remove a stain from 
his coat, will first study inorganic and organic chemistry. 
Thus Oswald Spengler in order to justify a political theory 
based on the fusion of the monarchic and the socialist ideal, 
has written a treatise of nearly half a million words, in which 
he attempts a re-valuation of all intellectual concepts, 
introduces a terminology of his own, sets up a new theory of 
cognition, and then applies it to biology, religion, science, 
art, and every subject under the sun. He represents a new 
type of philosopher, who is at the same time a metaphysician, 
an encyclopaedist, and a moralist. We shall do well to listen 
to what some of these prophets are saying, if we are con- 
cerned about the future of Germany’s civilization — and of 
our own. 

To be really comprehensive, a review of this prophetic 
thinking in Germany since the war should include repre- 
sentatives of at least eight or nine typical attitudes: Frobe- 
nius the ethnographer, Max Weber the sociologist, Vaihinger 
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the philosopher, Troeltsch the theologian, Keyserling the 
ethicist, Steiner, anthroposophist and sect leader, Spengler 
the historian, Gustav Landauer the socialist, who heralded 
the ethical reaction against Marxian determinism, Rathenau 
the business man and philosopher, who might have been 
Germany’s great ‘‘Europeanizer”’ but for his untimely death 
at the hands of nationalist murderers. If I single out only 
two from this group— Spengler and Keyserling — it is 
because they happen to represent two essential, and in many 
respects complementary aspects of the contemporary Ger- 
man mind. They are both alive, in their early forties, eager 
to gather disciples, and with an important following of 
epigones. Their works have reached a very large circulation 
among those of their type, and are about to be made accessible 
to the English-reading world.* 

Both Keyserling and Spengler are chiefly concerned with 
the part that Germany will be called upon to play in the 
development of the world’s civilization, and with the tasks 
that arise therefrom for their contemporaries. The differ- 
ences between their views commonly induce people to call 
Spengler a pessimist, and Keyserling an optimist. This dis- 
tinction is not altogether true, although it holds good with 
regard to their attitudes towards the future of democracy 
in Germany, and elsewhere. The most fundamental differ- 
ence between the two is the contrast between Keyserling’s 
introspective temperament, which leads him to believe in 
progress as an inner process of the soul, and Spengler’s 
worship of power and practical success, which makes him 
the exponent of a policy to help Germany to a new “place 
in the sun,” and an even larger one than before. 

Spengler sees Germany’s salvation in her return to the old 
ideal of a powerful warlike state, but with a more socialistic 


*Keyserling’ s book, under the title ‘“The Travel Diary of a Philoso- 
pher,” will be published in this country by Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
Spengler’s “Decline of Western Civilization” is to be brought out in 
England. 
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internal policy to make it fitter to survive in coming contests, 


r 
Keyserling, on the contrary, suggests a new start on a higher Bs 
level. He sees an inner meaning in defeat and democratic th 
revolution, and preaches a spiritual renascence that would m 
put Germany in the vanguard of a new European civilization. 


Spengler’s mind is turned outward, and is enraptured by th 
visions of economic and military power. Keyserling looks . 
inward, and believes in the power of the soul. Spengler wants 


a new Germany; Keyserling wants new Germans. | ; 
The career and interests of Count Keyserling, who isa Fu 
member of a noble German family of the Russian Baltic t| 
provinces dispossessed by the Revolution, make him a typi- t 
cal representative of the semi-cosmopolitan intellectual of FP h 
Eastern Europe. He describes himself as a born metaphysi- 
cian — a man to whom every conflict of impulses becomes a 
conflict of ideas, and whose thinking is more concerned with JF 
the possible world than with the real world. The social and 


moral chaos of his generation was to him a personal problem. 
His inability to solve it drove him to despair. Then he under- 
took a journey round the world, not as a sightseer, nor even 
as an investigator of conditions and institutions, but as a 
student of creeds and philosophies. He tried to feel and think 
like a Buddhist in Ceylon, a Brahman in India, a Confucian- 
ist in China, a Japanese in Japan, and an American in the 
United States. The record of his spiritual metamorphoses 
was first published in 1918 as “A Philosopher’s Log.” His 
conclusion, which has since been developed in several other 
works, might be summarized as follows: All facts — and all 
creeds —are but different expressions of one spiritual 
meaning; they are only means by which we can gain cog- 
nizance of the real world of spiritual facts; deeper under- 
standing of their meaning will lead to greater power and 
perfection; and there is no human progress but this improve- 
ment of our understanding. 

The keynote of this philosophy is the German word 
“Sinn,” which is approximately translated by “meaning” — 
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or perhaps more suggestively, but less precisely, by “spirit.” 
But this matters little, since the only accurate definition of 
the “meaning” is that it is indefinable: it is what the mathe- 
maticians call a “variable limit” — the limit of what we can 
possibly understand, the “last understandable” aspect of 
things. Language as the most immediate expression of 
“meaning,” helps us to realize it better than any meta- 
physical analysis. It is what a writer conveys to us who, to 
quote Bergson, practises the art of “making us forget that he 
uses words.” “Meaning” is thus very much the same as what 


the monotheist calls God — “‘the utter meaning” — or what 
the psychoanalyst calls the “collective subconscious” of 
humanity. 


Most of what Keyserling has written since the Log, or 
Travel Diary, is devoted to the argument that “meaning” is 
a manifestation of a spiritual world distinct and independent 
from the world of phenomena. The ideal of human perfection 
is to make oneself more and more free from phenomena, from 
the facts of life, by penetrating their “meaning.” This is 
wisdom; it is more than knowledge, since knowledge is 
limited to phenomena, while wisdom reaches beyond them. 

Obviously, all this is a purely metaphysical hypothesis. 
It is as old as philosophical thinking; indeed, Keyserling has 
borrowed it from Hindu metaphysics. The original part of 
Keyserling’s philosophy, however, is in the practical test to 
which he puts his metaphysical assumptions, by making 
them the starting point of a new ethical system based on 
concentration. Here, too, he has borrowed from the Hindus 
the idea of Yoga; but he has tried to adapt it to the peculiari- 
ties of the European mind in a new way, which has remark- 
able analogies with the most recent methods of psycho- 
analysis. 

For the crucial point of Keyserling’s spiritualism is that 
the metaphysical world of “meaning” is not beyond our 
experience. The average European, it is true, is only occa- 
sionally aware of the relation between the images retained by 
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our senses and psychic experience, although it is apparent in 
religious ritualism, in music, and, though more seldom, in 
poetry. But a lasting realization of such a relation may be 
gained in that particular condition of consciousness created 
by concentration. This is achieved by the Hindu Yoga. With 
the help of a symbolic ritual, a state of mind — concentra. 
tion and a vitalization of certain processes — can be achieved 
that makes it possible to perceive the meaning beyond a 
given phenomenon. A similar, but less complete, condition of 
heightened consciousness is reached in the course of any 
ordinary process of mental concentration when intuition 
takes the place of mere logical construction. 

According to Keyserling, the level of our understanding, 
then, rather than the nature of our opinions, is what makes 
the difference between truth and untruth, ignorance and 
wisdom: two people who dissent on a proposition on which 
both have reached a high plane of understanding are nearer 
to truth than two others who agree on either alternative on 
more superficial grounds. This high plane is to be gained not 
by any perfection of our reasoning power, but only by achiev- 
ing a new, higher form of consciousness. In this respect 
Keyserling believes that Eastern philosophy, which aims at 
spiritual perfection, is more true than Occidental thinking, 
which aims at progress, based on the extension of our 
cognitive powers and of our range of fact-knowledge. Yet he 
does not reject what we call “progress” for that reason; he 
rather proposes a synthesis of progress and perfection. For 
all his admiration of Asiatic wisdom, he could not help being 
struck by the fact that the spiritual perfection it aims at is of 
a cheap kind, because it tries to escape from facts instead of 
mastering them. Spiritualization is possible at various levels 
of physical progress, and the level which the Occidental 
world is striving to attain is undoubtedly higher than the one 
on which the Orient is content to cultivate its passive ideal. 
On the other hand, while this progress is going on, as it is in 
the present stage of European-American civilization, it 
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absorbs most of the energy that otherwise would go to 
spiritualization. 

Of the lack of spiritual and cultural interests in American 
life Keyserling has much criticism. “‘The horror of American- 
ism,” he writes, “is that it makes men poor.”’ Yet what is 
“horrible” by the standards of spiritual perfection, appears 
in a more favorable light from the standpoint of the level of 
material progress from which a new start towards perfection 
can be made. In this respect America, just because it is less 
hampered by recollections and survivals of past accomplish- 
ments, has the better of Europe. For America has been able 
to develop a progressive individualistic civilization, while 
Europe is still wasting strength in struggles with old forms. 
Perfect organization of the material side of life is not civi- 
lization, but Keyserling, in contrast to Spengler, believes that 
it is the only foundation on which a renascence of Western 
civilization is possible. Therefore the American creed of 
progress, success, and efficiency creates a better breeding- 
ground than the Old World for a new humanity. “Here, if 
anywhere,” declares Keyserling, “‘a real civilization will 
blossom on a democratic foundation.”” So America exempli- 
fies for him both the loss and the gain of modern Occidental- 
ism as compared with its own mediaeval past or with Asia 
and Russia. 

The belief that understanding is actually a creative proc- 
ess, that “‘a meaning, deeply understood, creates a new 
condition of facts” — of psychic facts to begin with — is the 
foundation of Keyserling’s ethical teachings. In this em- 
phasis on the development of consciousness, his ethical 
thinking is typical of Eastern, and perhaps all Continental, 
Europe, as opposed to the Anglo-Saxon world, which puts the 
emphasis on the formation of habits of will. The will Key- 
serling pronounces to be nothing but a brake — an inhibition- 
mechanism — while fancy alone is creative. The chief ethical 
problem of our race, in his opinion, is to develop the impulse 
of spiritual creation. This is merely a matter of conscious- 
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ness, since all ideas are impulses, or become impulses, when 
understood deeply enough; and even those impulses which 
do not originate in thinking are given a newlife by it. “Where 
consciousness of the self is fully developed, to be and to 
believe are one and the same thing.” 

In this, Keyserling has to some extent anticipated, and, 
at any rate incorporated into a philosophical system, the 
teachings of the youngest school of psychoanalysts, who 
have reacted against the over-valuation of the animal in- 
stincts shown by Freud and American behaviorists, and have 
put the emphasis on the intellectual element in human 
behavior. 

All education, Keyserling argues, should start from the 
recognition that individuals are different; everyone should 
merely be helped to realize himself; then he will also under- 
stand others. Western intellectualism makes this task much 
more difficult than it is for the Asiatic mind, which is willing 
to accept the coexistence of principles which logically con- 
tradict each other, and to rest in traditional faith where the 
logical intellect fails. The remedy for us is not a return to the 
“simple faith,” which would involve abdication of our criti- 
cal, scientific intellect, but in a deepening of our conscious- 
ness. Thus perfection is the one end, but numberless forms 
of perfection are possible. 

To promote this ideal, Keyserling founded, two years ago, 
his “‘School of Wisdom” in Darmstadt, thanks largely to the 
assistance of the former Grand-Duke of Hesse, who is one of 
his followers. It was started with the expectation that it 
would become the type of a new institution, a kind of middle 
thing between church and university, where exercises in 
concentration, lectures, and Socratic tuition, would stimulate 
people in all walks of life, of all creeds and opinions, to reach 
a higher degree of “‘consciousness” in whatever they believe 
and undertake. It cannot be said that it has thus far fulfilled 
these high expectations; and perhaps Keyserling himself 
realizes that it is better to let it remain what it actually is: a 
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nucleus organization that does some of the technical work 
involved by his proselytism as a writer and lecturer. For 
although Keyserling disclaims any intention to become a 
sect leader, the character of institutions like his “school”’ is, 
as experience shows, ultimately determined, not only by the 
original intentions of its founder, but also by the nature of 
the demand on the part of the public who are willing to be 
his hearers and followers. Most of the criticisms which the 
Darmstadt school has drawn upon itself are due to the fact 
that a circle of “disciples,” which is bound to include a large 
proportion of personal admirers, and of dilettanti who come 
out of boredom or snobbishness, makes it difficult for the 
idol to maintain the detachment which is half the charm of 
the personality that describes itself in the “Philosopher’s 
Log.” 

However that may be, it would be unfair not to give 
Count Keyserling credit for having, through his school, set 
some very valuable examples of a high and liberally minded 
approach to intellectual problems. At the “conference 
weeks” which are held once or twice a year and at which 
lecturers and visitors from abroad take part, Keyserling 
manages some very stimulating exhibitions of “spiritual 
counterpoint.” Representatives of the most various and 
antagonistic religions, philosophical and political theories, 
successively develop their views, and Keyserling himself uses 
them as a test for his credo of the “‘one spirit through many 
manifestations.” One may or may not accept that, but one 
cannot help being impressed by the high level of most of the 
performances, that of Keyserling himself standing foremost, 
and by the conspicuous absence of the “debating” frame of 
mind. Keyserling certainly successfully proves on these 
occasions that real broad-mindedness is possible through 
giving antagonistic views not their least, but their most 
forceful, expression — provided that the tone be affirmative, 
not argumentative, and that the sincerity of the participants 
be beyond doubt. 
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The biologist who studies the characteristics of a species of 
which he knows two individuals of different types must first 
establish the nature of their differences; then it is compara. 
tively easy to note the affinities that characterize the species. 
Now, the differences in the point of view of Keyserling as jt 
has been briefly described and that of Spengler are so striking 
that at first sight the two men appear to have nothing in 
common, and the only fruitful way of comparing them would 
seem to be a psychoanalysis of the motives that have turned 
Keyserling, the aristocrat expropriated by the Russian 
revolution, into a believer in democracy, cosmopolitanism, 
and the future of Western civilization, and Spengler, the 
plebeian Oderlebrer, into a worshipper of old Prussian ideals, 
a derider of democracy, a well-wisher of Caesarism, and a 
prophet of the doom of the Occident. 

Yet the real interest of such a comparison lies in the traits 
which Keyserling and Spengler have in common. There are 
more of them than would appear at first sight, and these 
particular traits are symptomatic of the new currents in 
German, and, to some extent, European thinking. For, 
though their intellectual theses be different, the subconscious 
tendencies and sentimental impulses on which these rest are 
very largely the same. 

They are both pessimists about our present civilization. 
At the same time, Keyserling is so irrepressibly driven to 
hope for the future that he sees the present crisis as the price 
to be paid for a greater achievement to come; and Spengler, 
after having accumulated evidence of the final decay of the 
Occident, himself breaks the ring of fatality which his argu- 
ment has welded, and appeals to Germany’s youth to help 
him widen the breach. Thus neither may have proved any- 
thing but the psychological impossibility for thinking men of 
the white race to accept a fate of passive despair. 

They are both spiritualists. Keyserling’s spiritual world 
acts through the individual creative consciousness; Spen- 
gler’s through the collective souls of a civilization of which 
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men are instruments. Both are caught in the swing of the 
pendulum that takes all contemporary European thinking 
far away from the materialistic determinism of the century 
of Bentham, Darwin, Spencer, and Marx. In Germany, this 
reaction is possibly more powerful than in other parts of 
Western Europe, as it is enforced by the desire to seek ref- 
uge in spiritual certainties from the depressing chaos in the 
world of facts. 

From similar causes, both are anti-rationalists. Spengler 
reasons reason out of the philosophy of history, and wants 
even history-writing to be based on artistic intuition. Key- 
serling, too, burns the idol “Science” which nineteenth- 
century philosophy — and he himself in his youth — had 
adored, makes intuition, rather than reason, the source of all 
experience, and wants to have “wisdom” supersede 
“knowledge.” Even the style of the two writers marks a 
striking departure from the tradition of stodginess among 
German philosophers. They have a tendency rather to go to 
the opposite extreme of “artistic,” intuitive, unsystematic 
exposition. 

Spengler’s style is buoyant and pithy; he has an extraordi- 
nary power of vivid presentation, and a polemical tempera- 
ment worthy of a journalist. There is not one of the 1250 
pages in the “Decline” from which one could not quote an 
epigram or an aphorism. I have never read a book in which I 
found so many things that struck me as true, or so many 
things that I disagreed with; which means that it stimulates 
one to think, and to think anew, on practically every subject 
within the pale of human knowledge. In Spengler’s tempera- 
mental way of treating an encyclopaedic subject lies the 
source of his weakness. He has the impulsive nature of the 
artist, and at the bottom of his most scientific reasonings one 
finds all-powerful sympathetic or hostile emotions. It is 
these emotions more than the systems of thought that ex- 
press them in Spengler which characterize an important 
tendency of the German mind. 
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The fundamental thesis of “The Decline of Western 
Civilization” is the rejection of the current theory of civiliza- 
tion as a continuous progressive process. To Spengler, hu- 
manity does not exist as an entity; hence there is no more 
meaning and no more purpose in the evolution of mankind 
than in that of butterflies or orchids. History is but a suc- 
cession or a simultaneity of “cultures” or “civilizations,” 
each of which has a plant-like life of its own (which lasts 
about a thousand years), and rises, blossoms, and dies 
according to biological laws. The development of these 
civilizations is limited to the particular region of the earth 
where they originated; they can spread out and extend 
quantitatively, but their qualitative progress stops there. 
Thus history is reduced to a comparative morphology of 
civilizations; and from this comparative study we can predict 
the end of our own civilization, though we cannot know what 
other “Kulturseele” will spring into existence afterwards. 

The creative principle of each of these civilizations is a 
“Kulturseele” —a soul of its own. To this metaphysical 
notion Spengler grants the attributes of the individual crea- 
tive mind. Of a “ Kulturseele” men are but instruments; it is 
the civilization that moulds the men, not the reverse. The 
purpose of the “ Kulturseele” is to live itself out. The people 
who come under its decline lead a “life without history,” 

a “‘fellah-existence,” whose incidents are purely zodlogical. 

Spengler mentions as separate civilizations the Egyptian, 
Babylonian, Hindu, Chinese, Antique, Arabian, Mexican 
and Occidental (European-American), all of a similar struc- 
ture, development, and duration. The Occidental “ Kultur- 
seele,” which was born about 1000 A.D., and reached its full 
development about 1800, is now in full decay, and will fall 
into Fellahdom about the end of this century. After that 
time, Western populations and their institutions will subsist, 
but they will have lost all creative power and be mere objects 
of the purposes of whatever new civilization may have arisen 
elsewhere in the meantime. 
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What Spengler aims at, however, is something much more 
fundamental than a new classification of the matter in his- 
torical text-books. He seeks a new interpretation of this 
matter. For instance, if it be true that our Occidental civi- 
lization began about the year 1000 a.p., when the Arabian 
culture of the Near East was already in full decay, then there 
is no “Christian” civilization that goes back to Jesus. And 
this Spengler, indeed, argues. To him Occidental Christianity 
is a new religion, the original manifestation of the “ Kultur- 
seele” of our early Middle Ages. Christianity remained an 
Eastern religion until about the year 1000 a.D.; until that 
time, Western Europe was still at heart pagan and chaotic. 
The faith that animated the Crusades and primitive Gothic 
art was a new faith, that could no more understand what 
Jesus had meant to his Eastern world, than a present-day 
European can understand what atman meant to Buddha or 
tao to a follower of Lao-tse. This new Occidental Christian- 
ity lacked the apocalyptic and messianic touch that was 
essential in all the primitive religions of the Near East; its 
central figure was no longer Jesus the Savior, but the Virgin 
Mother. 

Another illustration of the practical implications of Spen- 
gler’s theory 1 is his denial of American civilization. America, 
to him, is merely a late and hasty offshoot of the dying 
Occidental civilization that sprang out of European soil and 
could not be transplanted without ceasing to be spiritually 
creative. Indeed, America furnishes Spengler with some of 
his most forceful arguments to prove that Occidental civiliza- 
tion has reached its final stages: the destruction of the 
“land” by the “city”; the replacement of “organic” civi- 
lization by a purely “mechanical,” intellectual, quantitative 
one; the decay of racial quality through the increasing steril- 
ity of the superior races; and the weakening of popular self- 
government by the increase of money-power. Spengler 
affirms the intellectual sterility and mediocrity of religious 
thought in America, and mentions the tendency of American 
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churches to deal with problems of social and practical ethics 
as evidence of their exhausted spiritual fecundity and of an 
unconscious adaptation to rationalism and utilitarianism, 


The United States, also, provides him with a large part of 


the facts with which he tries to prove that democracy is 
merely the political aspect of plutocracy, and a pace-maker 
of the kind of Caesardom of which Cecil Rhodes is the proto- 


type — the cynical, clever, and ruthless combination of 


money-making and political domination, by individuals 
superior enough to realize the weakness and futility of popu- 
lar government and its obsolete ideals. Russia, on the other 
hand, he affirms to be the soil on which the next “ Kultur. 
seele” is most likely to blossom forth. 

It is noteworthy that to Spengler the essence of civilization 
is religion — of which he has his own definition. Intuition he 
puts above, and before, rationality. His theory of civilization 
is mainly an attempt to explain art, science, literature, 
philosophy, and politics as manifestations of a distinctive 
religious conception of the universe which is the essence of 
the “Kulturseele.” This part of Spengler’s work appeals less 
to the popular taste for sensationalism than his thousand- 
year theory, but is also much less open to challenge and 
much more carefully justified. Spengler has worked out an 
explanation of the connection between the various mani- 
festations of human thought that neither psychology nor 
history, especially the history of science and art, can afford 
to overlook. It is certainly more encyclopaedic in its scope 
than any previous attempt in the same field. On looking 
through the “Decline” at random, one may find it illustrated 
by a discussion of a diversity of themes, from the parallel- 
ism of musical and pictorial expressionism to portrait- 
painting in China and in eighteenth-century Europe; from 
the relation between functional dynamics and the printing- 
press to the parallel structure of Bach’s fugues and Pascal’s 
“Pensées,” and a pageful of etceteras. 

The link that connects all these subjects is contained in 
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Spengler’s belief that every civilization is based on a peculiar 
notion of space and time. This idea is intuitive and axio- 
matic. Its earliest expression is the religious myth. Its per- 
manency through all the periods of a civilization, from child- 
like exuberance to senile decay, gives this civilization its 
eculiar character. It originates in an emotional state, in a 
“world-feeling” that is religious and non-scientific to begin 
with, as it arises from “Weltangst” — world-fear. It ex- 
presses itself through symbols such as the finite body (ancient 
civilization), the cave (magic-Arabian civilization), the 
infinite space (Occidental or Faustian civilization). All 
civilization now is nothing but a development of the sym- 
bolic form that thus characterizes its collective soul. The 
essence of all art is to impress our senses with that form; the 
essence of all science to mould our consciousness of things 
into it. Thus the religious symbolism of a civilization per- 
meates all artistic and scientific consciousness. “All col- 
lective consciousness is religion.” 

To talk about the development of any particular art, or 
the history of philosophy, Spengler thinks senseless. The 
creations of the human mind that belong to different civiliza- 
tions are mutually unintelligible, because they arise from a 
different ‘“‘world-feeling.” The belief that the Renaissance 
really continued ancient civilization is an absurd self-decep- 
tion; every new civilization is a different being and can only 
realize its own view of the universe; though it may borrow 
certain exterior features from others, it can never revive 
their meaning. Far from looking upon the development of 
any art as a continuous process extending over several civi- 
lizations, one should try to understand all the artistic ex- 
pression of a given civilizatien as one continual process, 
irrespective of the technical means through which it expresses 
itself. For instance, plastic art could no longer express the 
Occidental ‘“‘Kulturseele” after it had reached a certain 
stage, about the eighteenth century; then instrumental 
music became “the” Occidental art, because its technique 
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alone could carry the yearning for the infinite, the “third. 
dimension impulse,” beyond the point which had been 
reached by Rembrandt, Giorgone, and El Greco. “Palestrina 
is the heir of Michelangelo.” 

But though every civilization stands for itself there is an 
inner analogy between the different stages through which 
they all have to pass. This theory Spengler supports by 
comparisons between the part played in all civilizations b 
the depopulation of the land and the growth of cities, the 
corresponding evolution of the public mind from organic to 
mechanic thinking, the fatal dissolution of all democracy 
into despotism, the intellectual analogies between all periods 
of decadence, the “second religiosity” into which all dying 
civilizations fall back after they have exhausted the possibili- 
ties of their peculiar methods of rational thinking, and 
numberless similar illustrations. He constructs a whole 
system of “simultaneous” facts in different civilizations — 
simultaneous because they belong to similar phases and 
therefore have the same meaning with regard to the total 
development of the civilizations concerned. Alexander the 
Great and Napoleon — Socrates and Voltaire — Pythagoras, 
Mohammed, and Cromwell (the “three puritans”) — 
Apollodorus and Watteau, are “contemporary.” Similarly, 
North America is to Europe in the development of Occi- 
dental civilization what Rome was to Greece in the ancient 
world: a late reflection which emphasizes the decay of the 
mother civilization through its artistic sterility, its matter- 
of-fact skepticism, its worship of material success and power, 
its incapacity for all new achievements, the old ones being 
merely repeated on a large scale. 

But Spengler’s concern is not with spiritual values alone. 
A sinuous, but persistent thread leads from the opening 
chapter of the “Decline,” where he discusses metaphysics, 
to the last ones, which are entitled “the State” and “‘ Forms 
of Economic Life.” From his general theory of civilization — 
his belief in a predetermined fate, and his rejection of all 
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absolute standards of thought — one would expect skeptical 
and detached conclusions, at least with regard to the tasks set 
for us by our decaying civilization. But somehow, as he 
draws nearer this subject, Spengler reveals himself more and 
more as a man of flesh and blood. He is far from content to 
wait for something else to turn up while the grave-diggers of 
the “Occident” are attending to their job. Obviously, there 
are some things which he would save from burial. 

He has a strong sentimental attachment, for instance, for 
old Prussia, and grows positively enthusiastic when he 
describes the merits of the pre-war Prussian officer and 
public servant. All through his writings, he betrays plebeian 
tastes by his rapture over every form of hereditary aristoc- 
racy and “strong government,” and a certain literary aloof- 
ness by romanticizing war as a moulder of character, and by 
treating the pacifists as moral eunuchs. Therefore, as he 
nears present-day topics, he gradually evolves from a 
detached gleaner of “‘relative” truths into the pamphleteer 
who in “‘Prussianism and Socialism” sends a fiery appeal to 
the German youth to “feel unconquered,” to wipe out the 
“farcical revolution,” to restore the “spirit of their fathers,” 
and to help Germany fulfil the fate for which she has been 
“singled out from among all peoples”: to be “the last nation 
of the Occident.”” For, in his own words, “though no civi- 
lization be free to select the road of its own thinking, here, for 
the first time, a civilization can foresee which road has been 
assigned to it by fate.” 

The task to which Spengler now beckons young Germany 
in his little book, “‘Prussianism and Socialism,” is to defeat 
the “inner England,” and to reconcile Prussianism and 
socialism. This reunion means at the same time “the accom- 
plishment of the Hohenzollern idea, and the emancipation of 
labor. They will either not be saved, or they will be saved 
together.” The workers must free themselves from the 
democratic illusions of “English Marxianism.” The con- 
servatives must free themselves from “English class- 
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egoism.”” Germany will then have a socialist monarchy; 
“Germany and Kaiserdom are inseparable notions.’ ey 
citizen will be a servant of the state, and the monarch j; in 
first servant. Spengler’s ideal is a monarchic state, an 
authority standing above classes and parties, organizing 
production and fixing wages administratively — includ. 
ing the prohibition of strikes. “Everyone will have his 
place; there will be commanding and obeying.” Property will 
give no rights but those of using it for the common good; 
every property-holder will be a trustee of the state. The 
worker will be a “ productive official,” the employer a “man- 
aging official”; and the monarch will protect both against 
“free-trade capitalism.” 

These ideas of Spengler’s find more response in Germany 
than one would think possible i in view of the background 
of “free-trade capitalism.” Though he has not succeeded in 
curing the conservatives of class-egoism, or in shaking the 
belief of the masses of labor — as represented by the labor 
unions and the social-democrats — in political democracy 
and pacifism, he has found a more receptive ground with a 
section of what one might call the “unstable classes” of new 
Germany. They are the impoverished professional and 
middle classes, the former officers and officials, a fringe of the 
permanently unemployed and of the bohemian Intelligentsia, 
among whom the nationalist and anti-Semite movements, as 
typified by the Bavarian “national-socialists,” recruit their 
followers. Spengler’s ideal state suits the psychological 
requirements of all those whom Germany’s defeat has made 
poor, and who see no chance of restoring their lost prosperity, 
but want at least to recover the social prestige to which they 
think their level of education entitles them. Here is a com- 
mon ground where, strange though it may seem, the social 
desires of the ruined tradesman, the dismissed officer, the 
underpaid professor, the unemployed worker, and the un- 


considered official, find solace in an imaginary restoration of 


lost prestige and security. 
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Spengler’s condemnation, and Keyserling’s qualified ac- 
ceptance, of political democracy are expressions of a basic 
sentiment that is anti-bourgeois. This is particularly illus- 
trative of the present frame of mind of the intellectual classes 
in contemporary Germany. Having lost whatever material 
security they had, they hate more than ever those whose 
standard of achievement is success, and they idealize either 
of the two social extremes: the aristocrat or the proletarian. 
Keyserling thinks the antagonism between the aristocrat 
and the bourgeois more real than that between labor and 
capitalism, and despisingly defines the bourgeois as the 
human being that has no spiritual striving because its ex- 
istence is secure. Characteristically enough, a recent “con- 
ference week” of Keyserling’s School of Wisdom wound up 
with an exposition of “the world of the aristocrat” by 
Count Lerchenfeld and of “‘the world of the worker” by a 
young socialist workingman of the “cultivated hobo” type. 
The bourgeois was left out of the programme as irrelevant, 
for Keyserling believes that the coming society will be one of 
workers and noblemen. And Spengler’s apocalyptic view of 
the future social struggles culminates in a victory of the 
blood-spirit — typified by the Caesarean dynasty-maker and 
his condottieri — over the money-spirit typified by the 
“shop-keeping classes.” 

As to the new civilization to come, Spengler, the national- 
ist, and Keyserling, the cosmopolitan, both look for the sun 
of the future to rise in the East. “All creative thinking is 
nowadays done east of the Rhine,” says Keyserling — and, 
like Spengler, he has a mystic belief in the star of Russia. 
This outlook eastward they have in common with nearly 
all of Germany’s new prophets. 
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THE FEMININE OF GENIUS 
By CLEMENCE DANE 


“7, alent i is that which is in a man’s power; genius is that in whose power 
a man is.”” — LOWELL 


HE wars of the suffrage are honorable, but already 
ancient history: the clause of the Representation 
of the People Act of 1918 that gave English women 
the vote; the Nineteenth Amendment of 1920 that 
annulled sex restrictions in the United States, these measures 
have become, like Waterloo, less actions than names, sym- 
bols and synonyms of victory. The youngsters of to-day 
have not so much forgotten as never known the signif- 
cance of the modest green and purple knot twisted into 
the buttonhole of a woman’s coat. Iron railings are no longer 
the anchorages of a faith, and works of art and plate glass 
windows are no more in peril from the hatchet of the en- 
thusiast. Woman has not stopped talking, that is true; but 
the retort of mere man in dialectical difficulties — “Go spin, 
you jade, go spin!” is admitted, even by his own side, to have 
lost its sting. 
And all in ten years! Time doesn’t merely fly nowadays: 
it whirls: it hurtles! With women jurors and women justices, 
women voters and women M.P.’s as normal facts of normal 
existence to dispute about sex equality is as belated already 
as to quarrel over the Constitutions of Clarendon. You won't 
be able to get an opponent: everyone agrees with you and 
the arguments are all used up. Used up long ago, all but one 
— “There has never been a woman Shakespeare! There has 
never been a woman Michelangelo!” 
One always welcomed the argument; not, of course, as a 
light shed on the vexed question of woman’s capacity for 
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citizenship (with which it has nothing whatever to do except 
to prove that the average man is no less illogical than the 
average woman in his methods of arguing) but for its own 
sake, for the extraordinary, interesting discussion which was 
bound to ensue — not on the suffrage, but on the question 
of what genius is, of how it shows itself in man and how it 
shows itself in woman. The anti-suffragist was, of course, 

-rfectly correct as far as he went. There never has been a 
woman Shakespeare: never has been, that is, a woman who 
has expressed on paper so large an understanding of the two 
sexes, and of the universe in which they swim like fish in the 
sea. There has never, in a word, been a universal woman to 
match this universal man. You may say that there has never 
been another Shakespeare anyway. Why no! for there are no 
two men alike in the world; but there have been other men 
as big as he. There are more men than Shakespeare to whom 
we apply, in its narrowest sense, the word “genius.” They 
may not have the peculiar, desperate appeal that Shakespeare 
has for the English temperament, but in European art alone 
one can count on both hands the names of men — Homer, 
Sophocles, Virgil, Phidias, Direr, Dante, Goethe, Velasquez, 
Blake, Cervantes, and so on, of whom one can say — “These 
are brothers and equals.” 

But the feminine of genius — the sisters and equals — 
where are they? All by herself the legendary Sappho steps 
forward and, on the strength of a couple of odes and a few 
odd lines rescued from oblivion, the splendid company are 
chivalrously ready, it seems, to welcome her into their 
immortal fellowship. But we women, a little inclined nowa- 
days to sniff at chivalry and demand fair play instead, are 
we to be satisfied with our one shadowy representative 
in that immortal House of Commons? Sappho may rep- 
resent the constituency of poetry, but — what about the 
division of architecture or music — or painting? Have 
we a woman Homer? Not unless we could agree with 
Samuel Butler (and he was no fool!) that a woman wrote 
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the Odyssey. Have we a woman Diirer? There is no answer, 
A woman Dante? No stir. A woman Beethoven? She has 
yet to appear among us. A woman Shakespeare? When wil! 
she come? 

It is only when you turn from the gods to the demi-gods 
of the second rank of genius, to the Hogarths, the Dickenses, 
the Vandykes, the Scotts, the Merediths, that you are able 
to range up to each a feminine counterpart — the Mary 
Beales, the Jane Austens, the Margaret van Eycks, the 
Brontés, the George Eliots, and the Christina Rossettis. 
And yet — what does all this prove? That supreme creative 
genius is a very rare thing? Certainly. That women are 
incapable of such supreme genius? That’s another matter. 
That is the old argument of the weaker-vessel school; while, 
on the other hand, the argument of the feminist has always 
been that women, potentially as capable of genius as men, 
have only not produced Hamlets and Parthenons and Pietas 
because they have been in the past invariably deprived of 


education and opportunity. To the feminist it is purely a 
case of 


. . » Knowledge to their Eyes her ample Page, 
Rich with the Spoils of Time, did ne’er unroll; 
Chill Penury repress’d their noble Rage, 
And froze the genial Current of the Soul. 


Well, you know, little as I agree with the old dispensation, 
I don’t call that argument a fair one. I don’t think it’s true. 
I don’t believe in the “mute, inglorious Milton” theory at all. 
The whole history of art proves that genius has always made 
its own opportunities, though homes and hearts smash in 
that making. Indeed, one might say that it is the very prop- 
erty and test of genius that it can and does smash through. 
Shakespeare was a mere yeoman’s son with every inducement 
to stay in Stratford. Giotto was a shepherd; Blake a poor 
prentice; Burns a ploughboy; Keats a chemist. Marlowe's 
father cobbled shoes; Aesop was a hunchback; Beethoven 
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was deaf; Milton and Homer were blind; and Cervantes 
served as a Slave in the galleys. Can one think of a more 
formidable array of difficulties in the path of genius insur- 
gent? Is it really true that the obstacles confronting women 
in the last five thousand years have really been so much 
greater in proportion that it is reasonable to suppose that 
half a dozen feminine world geniuses have been crushed 
under them? I can’t believe it. Especially when I remember 
that part of the dictionary definition of genius is — “exalted 
mental power, distinguished by instinctive aptitude, and 
independent of tuition!”’ — especially when I remember that 
women have shown this mental power in every department 
of life except the creative arts, have made their formidable 
marks as leaders, statesmen, pioneers, and preservers, as 
Machiavellis and as saints of God. Women can show, when 
you consider their physical limitations and preoccupations, 
an amazing list of history-makers. Cleopatra, Semiramis, 
Agrippina, Boadicea, Judith, Deborah, Kriemhild, the 
Medici women, the Tudor women, Eleanor of Acquitaine, 
Christina of Sweden, Joan of Arc, St. Catherine, St. Theresa, 
St. Clare, Florence Nightingale, the Empress Dowager of 
China, Theodora the Dancer, Madame Curie — 1n the penny 
dip of history your great women come as easily to the blindly 
groping hand as the great man does. And yet — no Shake- 
speare! no Michelangelo! no Blake! Any amount of adminis- 
trative and pioneer qualities, but no pre-eminence in what, 
in the stricter sense, we call genius, the godlike capacity for 
breathing on the dust and making out of it a living creature. 
What is the matter with women when it comes to the creative 
arts? 

Is it too fantastic to suggest that there is nothing what- 
ever the matter with them? that this formidable array of 
facts merely goes to prove that, in spite of certain famous 
exceptions, genius in women is not absent, but working with 
different tools, expressing itself in a totally different medium? 
that women, in their own fashion, have been quietly taking 
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their full share in the creation of great art since man first 
reported aloud the battle against hairy Mammoth what 
time his fellowman, even as he listened, drew it for the 
woman’s eyes in smoke and ochre with a bone pencil on the 
cave wall? Is it too fantastic to suggest that men and women 
have always been equals in a sense and with a completeness 
beyond the most ardent feminist’s dream; that in the king. 
dom of art, which is the kingdom of the soul, the life and 
functions of the sexes are carried on in reverse? In this world 
it is the men who father and the women who bear the chil- 
dren. But in the world of art, do men bring forth the fruit of 
the spirit unaided? I do not believe it. I do not believe that 
any work of genius (talent is another matter) has been pro- 
duced by one human creature without another human crea- 
ture being concerned in the act of creation. Athena was not 
less the offspring of a woman because she sprang perfected 
from the head of Zeus. A play, a poem, a picture, must have 
parents like any other child of controlling spirit and obedient 
flesh. The actual relationship matters little — mother, 
sister, lover, wife, patient servant, patient friend — all these 
have served in turn to send man to his brush, his chisel, or his 
pen. But the fact does stand out, all human experience 
teaches, that it is at the light of some human creature’s eye 
that the unproved artist lights his torch. And then —? 
Why, it’s over the hills and as far away as his genius can 
run! If he is a supreme genius he’ll want no help to keep it 
alight. But to light it he has had to turn to another: and nine 
times out of ten that other is a woman. 

Women have produced no great artist! What? Is it a little 
thing to light such a flame? Is it not in itself genius to be such 
a creature, so made, so grown, so balanced, that its word, its 
look, its mere existence, can call into being the creative 
instinct in another mind? Great is the creative artist! But 
what of the other artist — the creature who drives him to 
create? 

“Men often do their best work blindly, for someone else's 
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sake,” says Kipling; and he continues to comment on his 
own horrible little story, “Wressel of Foreign Office” in 
“Plain Tales from the Hills”: “You can watch men being 
driven by the women that govern them, out of the rank and 
file, and sent to take up points alone. A good man once 
started goes forward; but an average man, so soon as the 
woman loses interest . . . comes back to his battalion and 
is no more heard of.” 

But then Kipling was telling the story of a mere clever 
man inspired by a fool. What of the man of genius, inspired 
by one who is no fool? What of the woman who fans in a 
Dante or a Goethe the flaming passion of creation? We know 
something of what the Dark Lady gave Shakespeare: the 
good and ill she did him vibrates in every great line he wrote. 
But by all accounts, it may be said, she didn’t know what 
she was doing, didn’t realize with whom she was dealing. 
Ah well! That’s not a safe thing to say of the woman who sat 
for Cleopatra. But, granting the worst of her, admitting for 
the argument’s sake that she was a Cressida rather than a 
Rosalind, even then, though she was as blind as Fanny 
Brawne to her “ young poet who was in love with me,” shall 
she have no honor? What was in her that drew to her such a 
man? Lions don’t mate with rabbits. Some equal power, 
something, not mere beauty, there must have been in her and 
her kind, in the Beatrices, the Lauras, the Juliet Drouets, 
the Frau von Steins, that gave them their place beside their 
great men. 

And that power I call the feminine of genius, for it is the 
unique quality, the supreme something, out of which, when 
it meets and marries genius in a man, the work of art is born. 
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LETTERS OF JOHN MILLINGTON SYNGE 
From MartTeErRIAL SupPLiED By Max MEYERFELD 


Y correspondence with the Irish dramatist John Millington 

Synge (1871-1909) began over an article printed in the 
Dublin magazine “ Dana” for April, 1905, which Mr. George Moore 
had given me. What a French critic (who wrote under the signature 
of “A Lover of the West’’) told there of “‘ The Well of the Saints” 
which he had seen performed in Dublin, and the way he spoke 
about “‘la langue toute spéciale dans laquelle est écrite la piéce” 
made me desire to become acquainted with this play and to trans- 
late it into German. I therefore applied to the author for permis- 
sion to do so, which he readily gave me along with the necessary 
information. It was an extremely difficult task to find the German 
equivalent for the idiom of Synge’s Irish peasants, and I put 
many questions to him in the course of the work. His explana- 
tions embodied in the letters to me here for the first time published 
were, of course, of great value and an indispensable help to me in 
my task. 

Soon after I had finished my translation of “The Well of the 
Saints,” I was fortunate enough to have it accepted by the mana- 
ger of the “Deutsches Theater,” the leading literary stage of 
Berlin, of which Max Reinhardt was then director; but unfortu- 
nately Reinhardt did not produce the play himself. When it was 
given there as “Der Heilige Brunnen” on Friday, January 12, 
1906, it had no success at all. After some six or seven performances 
—in a bill with Oscar Wilde’s “Florentine Tragedy” — it was 
withdrawn. 

Though I spent several weeks in London each season, I did not 
make Synge’s personal acquaintance until his “Playboy of the 
Western World” had its first London performance in June, 1907. 
After witnessing its turbulent premiére, I could not make up my 
mind to translate the comedy, as I saw no chance for it on foreign 
soil. This was evidently a bitter disappointment to the poet. 
Thereafter his letters to me became rarer; but I had the pleasure 
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of sending him a small sum which may have reached him on his 
death-bed. — Max MEYERFELD 


Before this time, it will be recalled, Synge had written two one- 
act plays — “The Shadow of the Glen” and “Riders to the Sea” 
—which had already been produced 1 in Dublin; and a two-act 
comedy, “The Tinker’s Wedding,” not performed during his 
lifetime. Then came “The Well of the Saints,” an Irish miracle 

lay, which shows how a Saint temporarily restores their sight to 
two old blind people, Mary and Martin Doul, who are less happy, 
as it turns out, in the seen world than in the unseen, so that when 
they grow blind again they reject the Saint’s offer of a permanent 
cure. It was first produced by the Irish National Theatre Society 


in February, 1905, at the Abbey Theatre, Dublin. This was fol- 


lowed by the famous “Playboy of the Western World,” which is 
referred to several times in these letters as the “new play” on 
which Synge was at work when he wrote them.—Tue EpiTors 


31 Crosthwaite Park, 
Kingstown, Co. Dublin, 
26. V. 05 
Dear Sir: 

A small edition of the “Well of the Saints” was issued at 
the time of the performance for sale in the theatre, so I have 
pleasure in sending you a copy. I should be very glad to have 
it translated into German but —as you will see — it will 
not be easy to render adequately a great part of the dialogue 


B which depends for its effect on the peculiar colour-quality of 


the dialect I have used. I imagine in the German “ Volks- 
lieder” one would get a language that would be pretty nearly 
what is needed, but when you have read the play you will 
see for yourself. If you will kindly let me know when you 
decide whether it appears suitable for translation, I will have 
pleasure in sending you my conditions, if you wish to under- 
take the work. I know German pretty well — I spent some 
13 months in Germany some years ago — and I would be 
glad to help you in your version in any way I could. The 
article you saw in “Dana” was originally written for the 
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“Revue de l’Art Dramatique” of Paris, and appeared there 
in the No. of April 15. 
Yours faithfully 
J. M. Synce 


Carna Hotel, Carna, 
Co. Galway, Ireland 
June 14th, 1905 
Dear Sir: 

I very much regret delay in sending you the conditions we 
spoke of. I wished to consult with one or two people and | 
have not yet heard from them as I am away doing a series of 
articles for the “ Manchester Guardian.” 

The chief point about the translation is, that I do not 
want to give away the rights of translation unless you are 
sure of finding a publisher for the work. If you find a pub- 
lisher I am ready to agree to any arrangement at the usual 
conditions. I trust you will excuse me for the long delay and 
let me hear from you again. I remain 

Yours very truly, 


J. M. Synce 


P.S. Your card only reached me to-day but I suppose this 
will be sent after you if you have left London. Please address 
to me as before 31 Crosthwaite Park, Kingstown, etc. 


31 Crosthwaite Park 
Kingstown, Co. Dublin 
10. VII. OS 
Dear Sir: 

I am sorry there has [been] another delay in answering 
your letter of July 3rd. I have just come back from the west 
of Ireland, and I have been much occupied the last few days. 

I am glad to hear that you think it will be possible to get 
the play performed in one of your theatres. I am afraid I can 
hardly promise to make a version into ordinary English of 
the whole play — just at present at least, it would not be 
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ossible — but I can do a few pages at first, and then any 

articular passages that you find difficult. I do not think you 
will find the general language hard to follow when you have 
done a few pages, as the same idioms are often repeated, and 
the purely local words are not very numerous. However, I 
perfectly understand that it will be a difficult language to 
translate, and, if you give me time, I will do anything I can 
to help you. 

As to the conditions I am informed that the following are 
the most usual and satisfactory, but I am of course ready to 
consider any modification you may suggest. The agreement 
| propose would be that I should make over the translating 
rights to you for a term of years — say for five years — with 
the condition that you have the book published within a 
given time, six months I suppose would be a reasonable 
period, or it can be longer if you wish. Then I should have a 
royalty representing, say, half profits. The acting rights 
could be arranged for somewhat on the same lines, but it is 
perhaps as well to wait till I hear if these conditions are likely 
to suit you, or what others you may suggest, before going 
more fully into the matter. 

If you decide to undertake the work it would perhaps save 
time if you would let me know a few passages or pages in the 
play that you would like a version of, so that I could do them 
for you and send them at once. 


Yours faithfully, 
J. M. Synce 


31 Crosthwaite Park, 
Kingstown, Co. Dublin 
Dear Sir: July 26th [1905] 
I have been laid up with influenza for the last ten days or 
I should have written to you sooner. 
I now send you a version — as you will see a rough and 
bald one — of the first scene and some notes on first act that 
I hope may be of use to you. I will send you a version of the 
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chief scene of Act IT in a few days, and then if you will pleas [ 


let me know of any particular scenes that you are likely to 
have trouble with, I will do them for you as soon as I can. 


I am likely to go away again into the country next week 


but this address will always find me. 
Very truly yours, 
J. M. Synce 


31 Crosthwaite Park, Kingstown, 
Dublin, Ireland 
July 31st [1905] 
Dear Sir: 

The little edition of the play is nearly all gone, so I could 
not find a spare copy of the printed text — a more expensive 
edition is coming out shortly with a preface by W. B. Yeats 
— ] have however gone over one of my old manuscripts and 
written in explanations where they seemed necessary, and | 
am sending you this version today. One scene — the 2nd of 
Act II —I have rewritten for you in full, and put into its 
place in the MS. If there is still any passage (or passages) 
that you are in doubt about please do not hesitate to point 


them out to me. Yours very truly 


J. M. Synce 


Ballyferriter, 
Dingle, Co. Kerry 


Dear Sir: 12/vi11/05 


I got your letter a day or two ago and I have pleasure in 
answering your questions. 


p. 8, 1. 20 playing shows = playing little plays, or performing in 
circuses such as are seen in country fairs. 

p- 9, |. 18 é#’s wonder enough we are ourselves =we are such fine- 
looking wonderful blind people that we are wonder enough for 
this place, and we don’t wish you to do anything here that 
people would think of instead of us. 
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p. 11, 1. 18 naggin is a small measure of quantity, half a pint, I 

2, 1. 13 “stripping rushes for lights=the people used to make 
eal lights” by taking the outside skin off rushes, and then 
soaking them, the rushes, in grease. 

p. 24, 1. 14 come now #i// we watch =come now so that we can 
watch, or come now and let us watch. 

p. 24, 1. 20 om the way=you should be thinking how sin has 
brought blindness. 

p- 24, last line * ‘the words of women and smiths”— this phrase 
is almost a quotation from an old hymn of Saint Patrick. In 
Irish folklore smiths were thought to be magicians, and more 
or less in league with the powers of darkness. Perhaps the 
phrase cannot be translated (?) 

. 25, 1. 16 the water would do rightly =the water would have the 

same effect — would do very well. 

. 28, 1. 12 “gamey eyes” =tricky, merry eyes. 

. 29, |. 6 a bad one=an ugly man. 

31, 1. 17 I'll speak hard to the two of you=say dreadful things 

to Molly and Mary Doul. 

. 32, |. 16 a wisp on any gray mare=a tangle of dirty hair on 
any gray horse=he is thinking of the dirty gray mountain 
ponies of Ireland and their knotted shaggy manes. 

Doul, “ou” as in “out.” Byrne like “burn.” Simon long Eng- 
lish “1. Ballinatone, ‘Grianan,” Annagolan=annagéulan 
the “ou” as in “out.” Laragh the gh is now usually mute 
otherwise it is a guttural. 


I am moving out to a very wild island off Southwest coast 
the Blasket Island tomorrow for a couple of weeks, but 
letters to Kingstown will follow me. I will be very glad to 


explain any more phrases that turn up in following acts. 
With best wishes 


Yours faithfully 
J. M. Synce 


The Great Blasket Island 
Dingle, Co. Kerry 


My dear Sir: August 2Ist, 05. 


I received your card and your second letter last night. I 
am sorry for delay in answering your questions but there is 
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only one post here in the week (— if the weather is bad 
there is none at all — ) so things are slow in reaching me. | 
will try and get a curragh to take this letter ashore to-mor. 
row as no post goes till Saturday next. Now for your ques. 
tions! — 


p- 37, |. 13 whacking your thorns = hacking, chopping, or cutting 
your sticks (of hawthorn). 

p- 39, |. 15 rake ashes from = rake out ashes from under the forge. [_ 

p- 41, |. 8 slipping each way =slipping every way, in every di. 
rection. 

p- 45, 1. 7 sneezing=he has been sweating and snuffling and 
sneezing with a cold in his head (spoken in derision). “| 

p- 51, l. 20 Cahir (kahir) =city of Iveragh. The nominative js 
on page $4, here it is genitive, pronounced ee-v’rau and e&. F 
vrau-ig the “au” as in caught. The town is Caherciveen in 
Kerry. 

p- 51, l. 21 Reeks= Mountains, the Macgillicuddy’s Reeks in 
Kerry, near Cork border, are well [known?] mountains in Ire. J 
land. 

p- $3, |. 19 a man looking on bad days etc. =a man who has been J 
for a long time looking at the bad weather and ugliness, J” 
which Martin now finds in the world, looking on =looking at, 
in this dialect. 

p- 59, |. 19 raise your voice = speak out loudly, cry out. 

p- 60, |. g Hell’s long curse can hardly be translated literally. 
It means a great curse, or the great curse of Hell. Any strong 
peasant curse would do. 

p. 65, |. 2 wicket=a misprint for wicked. 

p- 70, 1. 12 a bit of comfort = any consolation. He means that if 
he had anything to comfort or console him for all their misery, 


as she has in her hope of beauty, he would be nearly as well ’ 
off as before the curse. ¥ 
p- 70, l. 20 griseldy = grisly. 
p. 71, |. 5 There’s talking, there’s = voila. He means that is grand 
talk (ironically) for a clever woman. Great talk indeed! 
p. 71, last l. great talking=great talking or chatting with each J 
other. 
p- 73, 1. 15 sloughs = bogs. 


p- 73, |. 18 yeomen = guards. 
p- 80, l. 20 The image of the Lord thrown upon men = the image 
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of God reflected by men, he is thinking of text, “God created 
man in his own image.” 
_ 81, 1. 23 “‘creels” = tall basket or hampers for fish or turf. 

p. 87, |. 18 and be looking out on the holy men, = he will be look- 
ing himself at the holy men of God. (He is merely wheedling 
or flattering the saint, to hide his intention.) 

p. 88, 1. 21 the little splash = gurgling sound of the water in ves- 


sel. 
p. 91, l. 10 a slough of wet=a wet quagmire or bog. Do you 


remember the “Slough of Despond”’ in Pilgrim’s Progress of 


Bunyan. The word is used in same sense in Ireland now. 


I am very much pleased that you have liked the little play 
as you have worked at it. I agree with you that the way I 
have treated their going blind again is open to criticism, but if 
I had taken the motive that their blindness was a punish- 
ment, I would have got out of the spirit of the play, or have 
fallen into needless complications or commonplaces so I 
passed lightly over the matter as it was not really essential 
to what is most important in the play. I do not know how 
long I shall be out on this island, if I am back in Kingstown 
before you publish the translation I would be glad to see a 
proof. Please excuse the scrawl I have written, I am working 
in a tiny cottage kitchen with half a dozen people talking 
Gaelic round me. 

Thanking you for all the trouble you are taking with my 
work, I remain 

Yours faithfully 
J. M. Synce 


P.S. I suppose of course you received the letter I sent you 
10 days ago. 


Ballyferriter, 
Dingle, Co. Kerry 
September Ist/o5 
My dear Sir: 
Many thanks for your letter of August 26th which I have 
just received. Now as to your two questions: “Bride” is 
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simply an Irish Christian name, a shortened form of Bridget, 


and it has nothing to do with the English * “bride.” At the 


end of Act II you are right in supposing that Martin wishes 
to deceive God, his theology — folk-theology — is alway; 
vague and he fears that even in Hell God might plague him 
in some new way if he knew what an unholy joy Martin has 
found for himself. 

As you ask me to tell you something of my life I will try 
and do so as briefly as I can. I was born in 1871 near Dublin 
— my father was a barrister and landlord. I went to various 
local schools and had private tutors till 1887 when I entered 
Trinity College Dublin, taking my degree (B.A.) in 1892, 
Meanwhile I had given a great deal of my time to music — | 
took the scholarship of Harmony and Counterpoint in the 
Royal Irish Academy of Music about the same time — and 
in 1893 I went to Germany (partly for a holiday), but | 
stayed there studying music for nearly a year. I saw that the 
Germans were so much more innately gifted with the musi- 
cal faculties than I was that I decided to give up music and 
take to literature instead. I went back to Germany for a few 
months to work at the language only, and then on the first 
day of 1895 I went to Paris for six months. The next year | 
went to Italy and learned Italian, and then I spent six or 
seven winters in Paris going back to Ireland for half the 
year. In 1898 I went to the Aran Islands to learn Gaelic and 
lived with the peasants. Ever since then I have spent part 
of my year among the Irish speaking peasantry in various 
localities as I am now doing once more. I have the MS ot 
a book giving an account of my life on the Aran Islands 
which Mr. Elkin Mathews has promised to publish shortly.* 
During the last 10 years I have written a certain number 
of short articles and reviews for various papers, but my 
first real success was with the two little plays — which | 
suppose you have seen or heard of — “Riders to the Sea” 
and “The Shadow of the Glen” which were played in 

* “The Aran Islands,” published in Dublin and London in 1907. 
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Dublin by our Society and also in London March, 1904, 
where they were very well received. Since then I have given 
up Paris and give all my time to writing for the little [Abbey] 
Theatre we have in Dublin. I hope to have another play 
ready before very long, and I shall be glad to let you see it if 
you wish. 

I am not fond of photographs and I have not been taken 
for ten years, there is however a sketch of me by Mr. J. B. 
Yeats — the father of the poet —in the last number of 
“Samhain” and if you like I will send you a copy when I go 
back to town in a few weeks. 

I shall be interested to hear the decision of the Manager 
of the “Deutsches Theater” when he gives it to you, but as 
I leave here tomorrow for another part of Kerry — the 
Iveragh neighbourhood — it would perhaps be best if you 
would kindly direct to my address in Kingstown. 

I am trying to pass a long wet day ina little country inn so 
you must excuse me if I have written of myself at too great 
length and believe me with best compliments 


Sincerely yours 


J. M. Synce 


c/o Lady Gregory, 
Coole Park, Gort, Co. Galway 
Monday (18. 1x. 05) 
Dear Dr. Meyerfeld: 

Very many thanks for the MS. which I have just re- 
ceived. I have only had time to look at a few pages yet, but 
I have read enough to feel the style and method of your 
translation and I am entirely delighted with it. I will go 
through it all carefully and send it back to you as soon as 
possible. 

In haste 


Yours sincerely 
J. M. Synce 
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31 Crosthwaite Park | 
Kingstown, Co. Dublin y 
September 23rd 


Dear Dr. Meyerfeld: 
I must ask you to pardon me for the long delay in sending g 
back your MS. I have just come home and till now I have F ¢ 
not had a moment to myself. As I said I am delighted with | 
j 

| 


your translation and very grateful to you for it. There are 
only a few remarks I have to make as to possible changes of a 
couple of passages. I make them merely as suggestions for 
your consideration, and then you can do as you think best — 


. p. 24, |. 14 I would be inclined to strike out “wahrhaf. 
he it seems to weaken the speech. 
25, 1. 19 “grosszuziehen” “rear” as used by Trish peasants | 
the idea of “ bringing forth” as well as “bringing up’ 
and as is shown in Mary’s next speech the first idea is really | 
what is in their minds. Could you get a popular word with the 
two meanings? If not it would perhaps be best to make Martin 
say that she was never even fit to have a child. 

p- 26, 1. 14 I suppose you use “‘Verstand” intentionally instead 
of Gehirn? 

Act II. P- 55 1. 8 Could you insert at the beginning of Timmy [’s] 
speech “ Dunkler Tag? Es ist nicht wahr u. s. w.” I made this ad- 
dition when the play was performed to emphasize the situation. 

p- 11, 1. g “nichtsnutzig” has hardly the sense of coaxing, i.e. 
flattering, wheedling or the like. 

p. 12, 1. 10 Would it go better without “wirklich”? 

Act III 

p- 3, |. 17 The literal translation of “Dying oath” seems a little 
long and cumbrous for a moment of such excitement. Would 
it not be better to substitute some terse expression of the FD 
same value? 

p- 6, |. 10 Kitty Bawn means white Kitty. 

p- 8, l. 9 “Hier in der dstlichen Welt.”” He does not mean here 
in the east of Ireland, but away in the “eastern world,” a 
sort of wonderland very often spoken of in Irish folk-tales. 

], 16 in aller Mund sein gives a good sense but it is not quite 
accurate. She means that they will have a good time talking 
and quarreling with each other as they were doing at begin- 
ningofActI.... 
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Well, those are the only points I have to mention and as 
you see they are none of them important. Sometimes in the 
translation there is an inevitable loss of terseness, which does 
not signify in a reading version, but I daresay when the play 
goes into rehearsal a few words or speeches will have to be 
cut out here and there. Indeed in our own performances here 
| made a very few cuts and changes, which I will point out to 
you when the time comes. Our Theatre Society is going to 
London in November I believe, and will play “The Well of 
the Saints” there then, and perhaps also in Oxford. 

| am sending you by this post a copy of “Samhain” which 
has a drawing of myself, not a very good one I think, still it 
is better than a photo. I will also send you a copy of the 
edition of the “‘ Well of the Saints” with W. B. Yeats’ intro- 
duction when it comes out, as it might interest you. 

With best compliments and cordial thanks 

I remain yours sincerely 


J. M. Synce 


31 Crosthwaite Park, 
Kingstown 
Nov. 13/05 
Dear Dr. Meyerfeld: 

Very many thanks for the copy of your translation. It 
looks very nice and reads well. I am very sorry for delay in 
sending you the list of the “cuts” I have made. I would have 
sent them long ago but I have been ill for the last month and 
unable to do anything. I will send them if possible this week. 
Our company* is to play “The Well of the Saints” at Oxford 
and Cambridge next week — with some of our other plays — 
and then in London the week after. It may interest you to 
know that “‘The Shadow of the Glen” has been translated 
into Czech, and is to be played at the National Bohemian 
Theatre at Prague before long — on the seventh of Febru- 
ary, I believe. 

* The Irish National Theatre Society. 
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My new play is not yet finished. This illness I have had 
has kept all my work back. I will write again in a day or two 
with the cuts, but I did not like to let another day pass with- 
out thanking you for the translation. 

Yours sincerel 


J. M. Synce 


31 Crosthwaite Park, 
Kingstown, Dublin 
Nov. 19th/os 
Dear Dr. Meyerfeld: 

I enclose a list of the cuts and stage alterations which we 
have made in the “‘ Well of the Saints.” Some of the cuts are 
very unimportant and I merely made them because I thought 
the speeches spoke more lightly without the words I cut out. 
In your translation it is hard to say whether the same cuts 
are advisable or others. I seemed to feel that in the German 
the first scene of Act 11 was a little inclined to drag but really 
these are points on which you and the stage manager who 
directs the rehearsals will be able to judge much better than 
I can. Till one gets into the actual rehearsal it is I think 
better to do as little cutting as possible. Then if a speech 
drags on the stage it must of course be amended. I have not 
been well enough yet to go into the Abbey Theatre to com- 
pare my notes of the cuts with the “prompt book,” if I find 
any more changes in it I will let you know of them as soon as 
I can. I am going to London and Oxford if I am well enough 
to see the plays there, but I shall be back here in ten days ora 
fortnight. 

With best compliments 
Very truly yours 
J. M. Synce 


N.B. The cutting of lines 8 to 13 p. 27 I did not think 


necessary but the stage manager thought they retarded the 
climax. 
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31 Crosthwaite Park, 
Kingstown, Dublin 


Dear Dr. Meyerfeld: 3/1/06 

Has anything been settled about the date of the production 
of the “Well of the Saints”? It was very successful at Oxford 
and Cambridge, so I hope it may go well in Berlin when it 
will also get an intellectual audience. 

Several Germans have asked me to let them translate my 
little one-act plays, or at least to start negotiations with 
them with that object in view. What shall I say to them? 
You spoke last summer of a possibility of doing them your- 
self in which case of course I would give them to no one else. 
If on the other hand you do not feel inclined to undertake 
them I would open negotiations with the others. I do not 
want to hurry your decision unduly in any way but I would 
like to hear what you feel about it when convenient. I am 
hard at work on my new play now — it was delayed by my 
illness — and I hope also to bring out a little two-act comedy 
— “The Tinker’s Wedding” — very shortly which I wrote 
some time ago but quite forgot to mention to you. We have 
never played it here as they say it is too immoral for Dublin! 
There is however some talk of having it done in London 
before long though nothing is decided as yet. I am inclined to 
think it would do rather well in German, in any case if it is 
published I will have pleasure in sending you a copy. My 
book on the Aran Islands goes to the press in a few days and 
is to be published in the spring. 

With best wishes for the season 


believe me very sincerely yours 
J. M. Synce 


31 Crosthwaite Park, 
Kingstown, 


Dear Dr. Meyerfeld: Jan. 18th [1906] 


fam much obliged for your letter, the translation and the 


‘ 
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newspaper cuttings. I am sorry the play had so little suc. 
cess, I suppose with notices of that kind it has no chance of 
getting into the other theatres. Will they play it again at the 
D. Theatre? I found here that it grew on people as they knew 
it better, and many who did not like it when they first saw 
it at our Theatre, were enthusiastic about it when they saw 
it again. In any case I can only thank you once more for all 
the trouble you have taken, and hope for better luck. I have 
a few changes to make in the “Tinker’s Wedding” then — 
if you have still any wish to see it — I will be glad to send 
you a copy of the MS. to see what you think of it. I suppose 
after Friday’s reception of my work you are not likely to 
translate the one-act plays. 

Will the translation of the “Well of the Saints” be re- 
viewed in your literary papers as @ book? If it gets any 
interesting reviews I should be greatly obliged if you would 
let me know of them. 

Believe me always 
faithfully yours 
J. M. Synce 


The National Theatre Society, Limited, 
Abbey Theatre, Dublin 
Jan. 27. 06 
Dear Dr. Meyerfeld: 

Many thanks for your letter and the additional cuttings 
and pictures. I am glad to see that some of them are pretty 
favourable. Perhaps the book may have a chance after all. 
I will send you a MS. of the “Tinker’s Wedding” as soon as 
I can, in a week or two I hope. If it is not giving you too 
much trouble I wonder if you could send me a couple of 
programmes of the first show of the “Heiliger Brunnen.” 
The Secretary of our Theatre and one or two of our friends 
are keeping all documents in connection with our work 
and they would like a programme of the “Well” at the 
‘Deutsches Theater” to put with them. It is hardly fair to 
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trouble you about such a trifle, but if you can manage to let 
us have them I will be greatly obliged. 
Very sincerely yours 


J. M. Synce 


31 Crosthwaite Park 
Kingstown 
March toth/o6 

Dear Dr. Meyerfeld 

I am much obliged for your letter — there is no hurry 
about the money, you can send it whenever it is convenient. 
There is a rumour here that the German Company which 
plays in London are going to do the “Well of the Saints” 
there next year and one of Wilde’s plays —I suppose the 
Florentine Tragedy — have you heard anything of it? I 
suppose they make the same business arrangements as 
German companies playing in Germany. I am sorry for 
delay in sending you “The Tinker’s Wedding,” I have had 
to revise it a little, and I have had influenza which has kept 
me back in all my work. I hope to send you the MS. to look 
at next week if possible. Remember it is a little play written 
before the “Well of the Saints” but never played here be- 
cause it is thought too immoral and anticlerical. My new 
play in 3 acts will not be finished for some time yet. We hope 
to play it here in the early autumn. “‘The Shadow of the 
Glen” was played in Prag in February and seems to have 
succeeded very well. Please excuse the unavoidable delay in 


sending MS. and believe me very truly yours 
J. M. Synce 


31 Crosthwaite Park, 
Kingstown, 
April [06] 
Dear Dr. Meyerfeld 
I am extremely sorry for delay in sending you the “Tin- 
ker’s Wedding,” I have been revising it ever since, and only 
45 
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got the clean copy last night. So I send it to you now with 
very many apologies. I may work at it a little more stil] as 
in some ways I am not wholly satisfied with it, but it will not 
differ much from what I am sending you; please let me know 
when convenient if you think it would have any chance jn 
Germany. Now I want to ask you about another man. A 
German gentleman who knows Mr. Yeats is getting up a bill 
of Irish plays — one-act ones I think — and he wishes to 
include my “Riders to the Sea” or “Shadow of the Glen,” 
but I have told him that I would not give him leave to 
translate them without consulting you, as you had spoken 
of translating them yourself. What do you feel about it? 
If the bill is made up and played I would not, of course, 
like my work to be omitted. Please write me frankly your 
opinion and meanwhile excuse me for my delay and believe 
me 
Sincerely yours 
J. M. Synce 


Abbey Theatre, 
Abbey Street, 
Dublin, May 14, 1906 
Dear Dr. Meyerfeld 
I received the M.S. of the Tinker and your kind letter. I 

am glad to hear your opinion about my “peasant” plays, 
though naturally I do not share it. I am afraid there is no 
chance of my being in London this season. Our Company 
however plays in Cardiff on the 28th of this month and week 
following then a week in each of following towns Glasgow, 
Aberdeen, Newcastle on Tyne, Edinburgh and Hull ending 
the 7th July. If you could arrange to see any of our shows it 
might interest you. My two one-act plays are to be given in 
each town. I shall be going round myself also but probably 
a little before the company. 


Yours truly 
J. M. Synce 
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Cardiff 
May 28th [06] 

Dear Dr. Meyerfeld 

Many thanks for your kind letter. I am extremely sorry 
that I cannot get to London to see you. Could you not come 
to Newcastle-on-Tyne, on the 18th of June, or to Edinburgh 
on the 24th and see our company and our plays and myself. 
| should be extremely glad to make your acquaintance per- 
sonally. I hope my new play may be finished during the 
summer but of course this tour delays me. 


Very sincerely yours 
J. M. Synce 


Glendalough House, Glenageary, 
Kingstown, Co. Dublin 


Dear Dr. Meyerfeld September 14 [06] 


Many thanks for the £2.8.0 which I have just received. I 
hope to have my new play ready in a few weeks time, and I 
will send you a copy as soon as possible. I have been working 
at it most of the summer — except for a few weeks which I 


spent in Kerry — but as you know play writing is slow work. 
I think it will be a much better acting play than the “Well of 
the Saints” and I hope you will think it suitable for trans- 
lation. 

I will write to you again more fully when I am able to send 
you a copy. 


With many thanks very sincerely yours 
J. M. Synce 


P.S. Please note change of address which is permanent. 


Glendalough House, Glenageary, 
Kingstown, Dublin 


Dear Dr. Meyerfeld: May 4th/o7 


I must ask you to excuse me for not writing to you for so 
long. I got very ill after the shows of the Playboy in Jan- 
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uary, and I am only just beginning to pick up with my corre. 
spondence again. I hope you were interested in my new play, 
It is certainly a much stronger stage-play than the “Well of 
the Saints” or any of my other work. If it was translated for 
the German — or any foreign stage — a few incidents such 
as the talk of the “bona fides” would of course have to be 
adapted in some way to make them comprehensible, but the 
main line of the story I imagine would be clear enough any. 
where. We hope to play it in London in about a month — 
about the 17th of June — so perhaps you will be able to see 
it, as I think you generally come to England about that time. 
If I am well enough I shall go over myself also and I would 
be greatly pleased if I could make your acquaintance per. 
sonally. My book on the Aran Islands has just come out, and 
I hope to have the pleasure of sending you a copy in a day or 
two. 
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With best compliments yours sincerely 
J. M. Synce 
(Post Card) 
Glendalough House, 
Kingstown. Dublin 
May 22nd, 1907 
Dear Dr. Meyerfeld 
It is practically settled now that I shall be in London 
about June 1oth and week following, so I hope I shall see you 
there. If you will kindly let me know your London address as 
soon as you arrive there I will send you my Aran Book. 
There is no use sending it to Berlin as you may have started. 


Yours J. M. Synce 


Glendalough House, 
Kingstown, Co. Dublin 
August 17th, 1908 
My dear Dr. Meyerfeld 
I was very much pleased to hear from you again the other 
day — I have long meant to write to you but this last year 
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' my health has not been good, I have had to undergo two 
| operations and to spend some three months in a private 
) hospital, so I am sure you will excuse my long silence. I am 
' cradually recovering again now and they say I shall soon be 
| quite well again.* 

' [am pleased to hear that my “Well of the Saints” has 
' been produced in Munich. I would be interested to hear any 
- further particulars. We revived it in the Abbey Theatre last 
_ spring, and I re-wrote and improved a portion of the third 
act. Unfortunately I got ill during the rehearsals so I was 
unable to see the performances. 

[am sending you a copy of my “Tinker’s Wedding,” 
| slightly different from the version you saw in Manuscript. 
_ At present I am in treaty for the publication of my plays in 
_ America. During last winter, when well enough, I was work- 
ing at a prose play on the story of Deirdre —I hope to 
finish it for our next season at the Abbey. I shall be much 
obliged if you will send the money to this address as before, 
_ and believe me with best wishes 

yours sincerely 


J. M. Synce 


* Synge died a few months later, on March 24, 1909, leaving his last 
play “ Deirdre” unfinished. 
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MAINE POEMS 
By ELIZABETH J. COATSWORTH 


COAST CATTLE 


ALKING slowly through the wild salt marshes, 
Browsing slowly the dun cattle go, 

Tides in the lagoons that curve about them 

Rise and fall, inaudible and slow. 

Where the hay is stacked above the water, 

Dome on dome of yellowing marsh-grown grass, 

The dun cattle move with the cloud-shadows, 

Slower than slow shadows the cows pass. 


In the hills the cows are set to wander, 
Through the woods of spruce and white birch trees 


(White as milk), they set the thickets stirring 
Where they browse as though there were a breeze. 
Sometimes they can feast on fallen apples 

In lost orchards, tangled and remote, 

And each cow moves to the sound of music 

From the bell that hangs about her throat. 


ON BUYING A MAINE FARM 


HE house should be white, 
The barn red, 
The farm-carts blue, 
There should be a hillock for the dead, 
And a bed-room view, 
Old apple-trees, 


A rooster to crow, 
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MAINE POEMS 
Down by the cornfield 


A sunflower row, 

Cows each with her bell, 
A fat plow horse, 

A maiden birch wood 

And a young cat of course, 
Hard work in the field, 
Good sleep in the bed — 
And a ship weather-vane 
To swing overhead. 


SUBFUNCTIVE 


(There is a tradition in Wiscasset, Maine, that a house was bought 
there as a refuge for Marie Antoinette.) 
UPPOSE Marie Antoinette bad come to Wiscasset, 
Escaped from Paris, escaped from violence, escaped from 
fear, 
Would she have lived, soberly and quietly, 
Talking to the women in the square white houses here? 


Where they saw gray water, she would have seen steel 
flashing, 

Where they saw autumn leaves, blood she would have seen. 

The shivering white birches would have seemed like fright- 
ened ladies, 

Where the Wiscasset eyes found only moving green. 


And when she saw the women go out into the barnyards 
Then she would have felt her tired heart fail, 
Remembering the Trianon and a dress of flowered satin, 
And herself going milking with a silver milking pail. 


ARE ACQUIRED CHARACTERS 
INHERITED? 


By T. H. MORGAN 


OR more than a hundred years the question has been 

discussed as to whether habits and physical charac- 

teristics acquired by an individual during its life are 

transmitted to its children. Lamarck’s theory of 
evolution rests on the assumption that adaptations in the 
animal kingdom are brought about in this way. Although 
Darwin once referred contemptuously to Lamarck’s non- 
sense, which he understood to imply that adaptation results 
from the slow willing of animals, he later accepted a view 
that is in all essential respects really the same as Lamarck’s. 
In fact, Darwin went even further than Lamarck in attempt- 
ing to explain by means of his hypothesis of pangenesis how 
changes in the body might be transmitted to the reproduc- 
tive cells and reappear in the offspring. 

Despite the high authority of Darwin’s name there has 
been a steady falling away from this belief among biolo- 
gists trained in modern methods of experimental research. 
It is true that among stock breeders and farmers there has 
always been, and there is still, a widespread conviction that 
acquired characters are transmitted, and in the folklore, both 
ancient and modern, of many peoples there are myths that 
turn on a belief in the inheritance of such characters. Phaé- 
thon driving the chariot of the sun over Africa lost control 
of his father’s horses and coming too near the earth, “‘it is 
said the people of Aethiopia became black because the blood 
was called by the heat too suddenly to the surface,” and they 
are black to this day. 

An American Indian legend runs as follows: “The Bear 
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and the Chipmunk once contended against each other, 
the former for darkness, the latter for light. The Bear cried, 
‘Lipa, Lipa, Lipa!’ and the Chipmunk, ‘Ma’a, ma’a, ma’a!’ 
The Bear, finding that the Chipmunk was his equal in the 

ssession of magic powers, finally became enraged, and 
would have killed his adversary; but the Chipmunk was too 
quick for him and ran into his hole just as the Bear made a 
dash for him. The Bear scratched the Chipmunk when 
going into his hole. This is the origin of the present stripes on 
the Chipmunk’s back.” Grimm’s story of the Straw, the 
Coal, and the Bean tells why the bean to-day has a curious 
black seam where it was sewed up. Kipling’s ‘‘ Just-So Stories” 
may be only new myths, but they try to explain how the 
elephant got his trunk, and the zebra his stripes. Whether 
or not Uncle Remus’s account as to why the possum has no 
hair on his tail, traces back to an old world myth, I do not 
know, but what child doubts that Brer Bear is responsible 
for the original depilation? 

The well-known palaeontologist Cope, an ardent Lamarck- 
ian, relates a story “from that keen observer” Professor 
Eugene W. Hilgard, describing the origin of the twisted tails 
of the cats in his neighborhood. A female (“and very pro- 
lific”) cat when half grown met with an accident that 
produced a compound fracture. Her kittens inherited the 
maternal twist and found favor in the eyes of their master, 
described as ““my Chinaman.” Cope also relates the follow- 
ing anecdote on the authority of an educated and reliable 
breeder of game fowls: ““A game-cock, in his second year, 
lost an eye in a fight. Soon after, and while the wound was 
very malignant (it never entirely healed), he was turned into 
a flock of game hens of another strain. He was otherwise 
healthy and vigorous. A very large proportion of his progeny 
has the corresponding eye defective. . . . The hens after- 
wards produced normal chickens with another cock. Both 
strains had been purely bred for ten or more years, and none 
of the fowls has been blind unless from fights.” 
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The myths relating to prenatal impressions are the most 
pathetic of all the inventions of human credulity, and they 
are as old and as widespread as the inheritance myths to 
which they are closely related. Jacob’s slippery trick with 
the rods will be long remembered. “And he set the rods 
which he had pilled before the flocks in the gutters in the 
watering troughs when the flocks came to drink that they 
should conceive when they came to drink. And the flocks 
conceived before the rods and brought forth cattle ring. 
streaked, speckled, and spotted.” The world is to-day filled 
with old wives’ tales of prenatal influences. These mysteries, 
the ill-begotten offspring of ignorance, have contributed 
their baneful share to the social inheritance. 

It is a strange commentary that, while zodlogists have 
never met with much success in their endeavors to trace the 
origin of structural changes to the inheritance of acquired 
characters, numerous proposals have come from physiolo- 
gists and psychologists. There was some consternation last 
summer when the great Russian physiologist, Pawlow, re- 
ported the results of experiments that go far beyond what 
most Lamarckians have dared hope. Pawlow’s conclusions — 
and as yet we have only his conclusions — are very surpris- 
ing. They can best be given in his own words: 

“The latest experiments (which are not yet finished) 
show that the conditioned reflexes, i.¢., the highest nervous 
activity, are inherited. At present some experiments on white 
mice have been completed. Conditioned reflexes to electric 
bells are formed, so that the animals are trained to run to 
their feeding place on the ringing of the bell. The following 
results have been obtained: 

“The first generation of white mice required 300 lessons. 
Three hundred times was it necessary to combine the feeding 
of the mice with the ringing of the bell in order to accustom 
them to run to the feeding place on hearing the bell ring. 
The second generation required, for the same result, only 
100 lessons. The third generation learned to do it after 30 
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lessons. The fourth generation required only 10 lessons. The 
Jast generation which I saw before leaving Petrograd learned 
the lesson after 5 repetitions. The sixth generation will be 
tested after my return. I think it very probable that after 
some time a new generation of mice will run to the feeding 
place on hearing the bell with no previous lesson.” 

Until we have a full account of Pawlow’s methods it may 
be safer to wait before interpreting his results; but this is by 
no means a new topic, for already the effects of training and 
its possible inheritance had been examined by three Ameri- 
can investigators who used the most approved methods that 
experience has taught are essential in obtaining data of this 
sort. In our laboratory at Columbia University Miss Vicari 
has carried out for two years a careful set of experiments with 
mice, extending over four generations. The records of each 
individual and its pedigree were kept. The outcome shows 
that no such effects as those reported by Pawlow appeared. 
MacDowell also carried out at Cold Spring Harbor extensive 
experiments on the possible effects of alcohol in inheritance 
as tested by ability to learn a maze, and, as a control, kept 
records of related rats that had been trained by the same 
tests used for the alcoholics. His data, recently published, 
show no improvement in the offspring of trained individuals 
over those not trained. And finally Halsey Bagg has pub- 
lished significant data on mice tested in a maze, data that 
cover three generations, and here too there is no evidence of 
improvement resulting from training. 

It may be objected that the methods employed were not 
the same as those used by Pawlow, and, that we must wait 
for his evidence. This is not to be denied; but, on the other 
hand, the American data warn us not to generalize as to the 
inheritance of training. Our human experience, too, teaches 
caution; for how simple would our educational questions 
become if our children at the sound of the school bell learned 
their lessons in half the time their parents required! We 
might soon look forward to the day when the ringing of bells 
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would endow our great grandchildren with all the experiences 
of the generations that had preceded them. 

The attempt to identify heredity with memory has been 
made over and over again. The most brilliant and irresponsi- 
ble undertaking of this kind was that of Samuel Butler in 
his books on “Life and Habit” and on ‘Unconscious Mem- 
ory.” His contention was, however, neither the first sugges- 
tion of the sort, nor was it to be the last. A few years before 
him a German physiologist, Hering, had elaborated this idea, 
and Butler to his chagrin found out only later that he had 
been anticipated by ten years. To-day this question has 
more than an historical interest, since the memory-heredity 
theory has never been without an advocate. Books continue 
to be written about it. Orr in this country advocated some- 
thing of the kind, but was rather vague in his applications. 
Semon in Germany invented a full terminology for his 
“Mneme.” Rignano in Italy attempted to give it a more 
physical expression, as indeed had Haeckel much earlier. 
Ward in England has spoken as a philosopher in its favor, 
and Bernard Shaw as a dramatist. 

The comparison between heredity and memory has taken 
protean forms; none of its advocates being able to do more 
than throw out suggestions as to what sort of “identity” 
they were talking about. Fantasy rather than prosaic science 
is the characteristic feature of all these theories. 

That these speculations have produced almost no effect 
on present biological thought is not surprising, for a mo- 
ment’s consideration will show that, at best, the basis for 
the comparison between memory and heredity rests only on 
a vague analogy. In each case something appears and reap- 
pears. In the one case, a memory of the past in the brain as 
we say; in the other case, a repetition of a similar type of 
behavior in successive generations. It is tacitly implied that 
because memory is a familiar process to us we must know 
more about it than about heredity. The fact, however, is 
that memory is one of the many obscure fields of human 
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psychology. It is to-day more obscure to us than is heredity 
itself. Are we not justified, therefore, in looking askance at 
attempts to account for a phenomenon taking place in one 
realm of observation by an appeal to another, less well 
understood? It is not an exaggeration to say that some of 
those who have propounded memory theories of heredity 
have never been in close touch with the facts of heredity and 
development that are familiar to students of these subjects. 
Our present knowledge of the relations of parent to offspring 
is so different from anything ever imagined by the memory 
advocates, that their speculations appear to the zodlogist as 
crude as they are often grotesque. 

During the last quarter of the last century, one of the 
most important branches of biology came to fruition. The 
microscopic study of cells and eggs and their relation to 
development and inheritance, made great advances and 
cleared up many obscure questions. These observations 
were carried out in complete independence of the specu- 
lations concerning heredity that had gone before; and the 
outcome has furnished a starting point for further interpreta- 
tions that have led in our own time to far reaching discov- 
eries. It is not possible to give here even a summary of the 
evidence, because its understanding requires familiarity 
with microscopic observations covering a very wide and 
unfamiliar field. But, in general, I may state that the work 
has led to the conclusion that the properties of the repro- 
ductive cells which are responsible for the characters of the 
body, are inherent in these cells; and that the transmission 
of these properties is independent of the body cells, and calls 
for no interference from them. This is summed up in the 
phrase “the isolation of the germ-plasm.” The principal 
idea that this familiar phrase is intended to convey is exactly 
the opposite of that implied in the inheritance of acquired 
characters. The individual starts as an egg which is itself a 
cell. The egg divides and produces a vast number of cells 
essentially like itself. Most of these cells become changed, 
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as development proceeds, into the tissues and organs of the 
body, but a few of them remain as the reproductive cells of 
the individual in which they live. Here they multiply to 
become each in turn the beginning of a new individual with 
its contained eggs. In a word, the egg produces the body — 
not the body the egg. 

All this is now conceded by everyone familiar with the 
evidence; but two further points are open to discussion. The 
first of these involves the possibility that the germ cells ma 
be affected by the vicissitudes of the body cells, so that when 
their turn comes to produce a new individual they reflect in 
some way the changes that have been impressed on the body 
cells. If this takes place, the inheritance of acquired charac- 
ters would not be incompatible with the cell theory although 
extraneous to the theory. The second point relates to the 
possibility that the changes in the external world that affect 
the body may produce a corresponding change in the germ 
cells. No amount of argument or a priori reasoning is likely 
to settle these problems; but fortunately there is at the 
present time a large body of evidence, and some of it experi- 
mental evidence, that is significant, and, I think, convincing. 
Here, if anywhere, we may hope to find proof on which to 
base a reasonable judgment of the situation. To this evi- 
dence, then, I propose to appeal. 

The evidence is of various sorts, and may be roughly 
grouped under several headings. First, that of the supposed 
inheritance of use and disuse! This takes us back to Lamarck, 
but while he rested his case on generalities that were often 
fantastic, such as the origin of the giraffe’s long neck, there 
is now a good deal of evidence that is significant and unfavor- 
able. Darwin explained the eyeless condition of many cave 
animals as a result of disuse. Recently Payne has bred fifty 
generations of flies in total darkness and has found that their 
reaction to light had been in no way impaired. Darwin 
suggested that the wingless condition of some insects living 
on islands was due in part to disuse. Now, there have ap- 
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peared in our laboratory cultures of flies raised in milk 
bottles, three different races that have no wings. These 
appeared as single individuals with the wings entirely absent 
from parents whose wings had not decreased visibly in size 
in their long confinement. Each of the new types arose by a 
mutation; and the inheritance of the wingless condition 
shows that they owe their peculiarity to a change in a single 
hereditary element, and are, in this respect, comparable to 
the three hundred other mutant types that have also arisen, 
whose new characters have no conceivable relation to their 
confinement. 

It is more difficult to obtain definite information as to 
whether or not the use of a part that increases its size or 
improves its functions is inherited. Imaginary cases of this 
sort are abundant, but since other explanations will cover 
them they do not serve our present purposes. There are no 
measurements, so far as I know, to prove or to disprove the 
claim that the children of blacksmiths have stronger arms 
than other children, or that the children of football players 
have bigger legs. If this happens, I cannot but think that 
our college coaches would have discovered and taken advan- 
tage of the fact despite the skepticism, or over the protests, 
of the professors of biology. 

William Brewer supposed that the speed of trotting horses 
was due chiefly “‘to better training but also in part to special 
exercise of function.” Later Caspar Redfield insisted that 
the wisest sons have been born to the more aged fathers, 
and that the records of racing horses show that the fastest 
colts have come from parents that have been trained for 
racing; but his statistics will not stand the scrutiny of an 
actuary. Pearl has shown the fallacies that lie concealed in 
his premises. 

The loss of a part is supposed in popular traditions to lead 
sometimes to its absence in the offspring. The typical exam- 
ple is that of the cat whose tail was pinched off by a closing 
door. Her kittens were tailless. There are, I believe, authentic 
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cases of this sort, but it is also true that unpinched cats often 
have tailless kittens. In fact there is a special breed of these 
cats which when crossed to other cats transmit their pecul. 
iarity, and since from the nature of things the paternity oj 
cats in general is always open to suspicion no great weight is 
to be attached to an occasional accident and the occurrence 
of tailless kittens — except in so far as it illustrates a curious 
faculty of the human mind to draw premature inferences. 
In rebuttal to the cat anecdotes it should be pointed out that 
some races of dogs and sheep have had their tails removed 
for generations and that puppies and lambs are born stil| 
with tails. Both Cope and Weismann cut off the tails of mice 
for several generations without producing bobtailed mice. 
We do not have to go to the lower animals to get evidence. 
The several kinds of mutilations and removals that man 
has practised on his own body for centuries have left no 
permanent record on the race. 

From removals to distortions is a distinct step, since it has 
been said by some of the Lamarckians when pressed for 
evidence of the inheritance of loss of parts, that, after all, the 
part is gone, and could not be supposed to transmit its 
absence. This evasion does not cover the case when a dis- 
tortion is in question. The stock case is the flat fish, which, 
according to Cunningham, owes its asymmetry to the habits 
acquired by its ancestors that came to lie on their sides at 
the bottom of the sea. One eye was thereby put out of com- 
mission, but, as a result of the muscles pulling it over so that 
it could peep around the corner of its own head and look up, 
the eye slowly shifted “in time” until to-day it too lies on the 
side of the head that is uppermost — otherwise, of course, 
it would have been expected to degenerate. 

We do not have to go to Eocene times for evidence. 
Chinese women of high caste have had their feet bound and 
deformed for many generations, and now that the custom is 
being abandoned the children do not appear to have feet 
different from those of other Chinamen. Nearer home we do 
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not observe the effects of the corsets of our grandmothers on 
the size of the waists of our children. 

Several years ago a famous French physiologist, Brown- 
Séquard, described some interesting facts about epilepsy and 
malformations in guinea pigs that he interpreted as due to 
the inherited effects of surgical operations. At the time, these 
experiments aroused great interest, and were much discussed, 
by zodlogists at least. The operations have been repeated on 
rather a large scale and offspring obtained, but with results 
so inconclusive that Séquard’s work is largely forgotten, and 
not often quoted by those who themselves have new claims 
to bring to the attention of the public. 

If we turn now to the experimental evidence of more re- 
cent date, we shall find several instances where induced 
changes have led to deformities and malformations which 
may “reappear” in the next generation, and hence may be 
said, in a sense, to be inherited. But the story they tell leads 
to a very different interpretation from the popular one of 
the inheritance of acquired character; and while it is not en- 
tirely clear sailing, yet the general trend of the work is in- 
structive and furnishes, I think, more than a hint as to the 
way in which some of these results may have been produced. 

I refer to the experiments of Stockard on the influence of 
alcohol, of Guyer on the influence of anti-lens serum; of 
Griffith and Detlefsen on the effects of long continued ro- 
tation; of Bagg and Hanson and Little on some of the 
effects of radium and of X-rays. To give a fair treatment of 
the interesting results that have come out of this work would 
require a detailed account of the special conditions involved 
in each case. To make a generalized statement that would 
cover them all would undoubtedly mislead the reader. I shall 
attempt, therefore, a compromise between these extremes. 

Many of the facts can be accounted for on the view that 
the reproductive cells have been directly injured by the 
treatment, and since there is evidence that the chromosome 
mechanism is the basis for the transmission of the hereditary 
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elements, one may even go further and suggest that the 
chromosomes have been altered. Now, embryologists have 
been familiar for a good many years with the injurious 
effect of alcohol, of X-rays, and of radium on the chromo. 
somes in causing irregularities in their distribution, and 
with the consequent injurious effects on the developing em. 
bryo, so that one need not go far afield to find evidence in 
support of the view that injuries produced on the germ cel 
may affect the individual that comes from it. How far the 
injuries induced by these agents are specific, and how far 
general is difficult to state at present; but since, as Stockard 
has pointed out, the organs affected are just those that are 
most subject to injury when eggs are treated by many kinds 
of reagents it appears that the results are general rather 
than specific. The organs affected are the most delicate parts 
or the parts that require in their development the most per- 
fect adjustments. I am also inclined to favor such a view, 
which, if established, may explain why alcohol, and X-rays, 
and radium show their effects most often in the malforma- 
tions of the eye. 

The more difficult task remains to attempt to appraise 
those results in which a highly specific effect is claimed to 
have been produced. Guyer’s experiment easily comes first 
in this respect. He removed the lenses from the eyes of 
rabbits, crushed them, and injected the mash into fowls. 
After a time the blood of these birds was injected into preg- 
nant rabbits. The lenses of the offspring were often opaque 
and other abnormalities also appeared in their eyes. The 
effects were transmitted to later generations both in the 
male and female line. Here we have apparently a straight- 
forward case of specific inheritance, unless, indeed, the in- 
jected serum is supposed to have affected not only the eyes 
of the embryo but their germ cells also. Crucial experiments 
would settle this point, but as yet they have not been forth- 
coming. Guyer’s experiment has been recently repeated by 
Finley and also by Huxley and Carr-Saunders with entirely 
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negative results. We can safely wait, therefore, until further 
and more critical evidence is obtained as to the nature of 
the effect, if any, that was induced in Guyer’s experiment. 

The next best case is that of Griffith and Detlefsen. Rats 
were rotated for several months in cages. Some of the young 
born outside the cage showed irregularities in their gait, 
and when tested gave a different and specific response ac- 
cording to whether their parents had been rotated to the 
right or to the left. Detlefsen states that the disequilibrated 
rats showed frequent pathological sequelae, such as discharges 
from the ears; and this, he says, raises the question “whether 
Griffith has not merely presented us with numerous specimens 
of some vertebral disease.”” The disease once begun might be 
contagious, but he adds. “It is difficult to compromise this 
hypothesis with Griffith’s contention of specificity.” 

This brings us finally to a point where something more 
definite may be said and therefore said briefly. Blakeslee and 
Belling have shown that if, during the maturing of the re- 
productive cells of a flowering plant, the common jimson 
weed, the plant is subjected to cold, the germ cells may be so 
affected that the distribution of the chromosomes is on rare 
occasions altered, and a plant may be produced that has 
double the normal number of chromosomes. This change 
carries in its wake some corresponding changes of character. 
Mavor also brought about irregularity in the distribution of 
the chromosome of such a sort that it is transmitted. Changes 
of both these kinds often take place when the egg is not 
treated, and they are transmitted in the same way, so that, 
at best, the special environment inducing them can only be 
said to make their occurrence more frequent. 

Finally there is a considerable body of evidence showing 
that characters, whose development is known to be affected 
by environmental influences (which therefore might be sup- 
posed to be the very best kind of material to exhibit the 
effect of acquired characters) are not affected by the changes 
induced in their parents by the environment. There are 
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several striking cases of this kind that have been met with 
in the course of our experiments with vinegar flies. There is g 
race of these flies that have been long inbred, in order to 
make them uniform in a genetic sense, in which the eyes are 
entirely absent in most individuals, but occasionally one or 
both eyes may be present much reduced in size. If the flies 
that have these small qyes are bred to each other they give 
exactly the same results as when their eyeless brothers and 
sisters are bred together. As each stock culture gets older, 
more and more of the flies that emerge have eyes, and, 
towards the end, an increased number of the flies have both 
eyes present and almost full size. If some of these are used as 
the parents of a new generation, the results obtained are 
precisely the same as when eyeless flies are used. What better 
evidence could we hope to obtain to show that the presence 
of a character in the individual has no influence on the re. 
productive cells? This case does not stand alone but is 
duplicated by similar evidence from other characters sub- 
ject to environmental changes in these flies, namely, bar 
eyes, abnormal abdomen, and extra legs, all of which are 
greatly affected by the environment, but the effects are not 
transmitted. Is it surprising, then, in the light of these detailed 
and controlled data that we should look askance at claims 
which pretend to demonstrate the inheritance of acquired 
characters from observations that are in most cases inade- 
quate to prove the point at issue? 

The experiments that Kammerer has carried on for several 
years relate, for the most part, to the kind of characters 
which I have just mentioned. He finds that salamanders 
spotted with black and yellow change to more black or more 
yellow individuals if kept on a black or a yellow background. 
Their offspring reared on a neutral background show, he 
believes, some influence of the effects produced on their 
parents, and so on. Until these results are repeated on 
material that is more thoroughly controlled, or on material 
where the effect produced can be stated in measurable terms 
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and not by pictures of selected material, it is in my opinion 
better to suspend judgment in respect to their interpreta- 
tion. The careful work of Herbst that was undertaken to 
check up Kammerer’s evidence has so far found no justifica- 
tion for Kammerer’s interpretation. Much of the other work 
that Kammerer has brought forward as evidence of the 
inherited effect of the environment is open to the same 
objection — the inheritance of color changes in lizards, the 
change in the breeding habits of the midwife toad, and the 
development of horny pads on the thumbs of the male. 
That the environment causes changes in some of these 
characters need not be questioned, but that the effects pro- 
duced are transmitted to the next generation, through the 
bodily changes produced, may be questioned, both because of 
the inadequacy of the evidence and also because in other 
cases where the materials are suitable for making such tests 
there is no evidence that such influences produce such 
results. Perhaps the most careful and thoughtful piece of 
analytical work that has been done in this field is that by 
Sumner, extending over five years, on the effect of heat and 
cold on the length of the tail, ears, and feet of white mice, as 
well as on the increase in the thickness of the hair in the cold. 

Some of the mice were reared from birth in a cold room, 
others in a warm room. The average difference in tempera- 
ture was 18 degrees centigrade. The tails of the mice in the 
warm room series were longer than the tails of those in the 
cold, for mice of the same body length. The length of the feet 
and of the ears was also greater in the warmer room, al- 
though the effect of the cold on the ears was inconstant. 
These two kinds of mice were then brought together in a 
common room of intermediate temperature, where each 
series was bred separately, and measurements were made of 
the offspring when the mice were full grown. It was found 
that the tail, foot, and ear length were greater in the mice of 
warm room parentage than that of cold room parentage but 
the difference was not so great as that between their parents. 
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This may be interpreted to mean that the smaller increase 
shown by the tails of these mice of the second generation 
from warm room parents was due to the intermediate tem. 
perature in which they were reared, while their length, which 
was greater than that of the mice of cold room parentage, was 
inherited from the warm-room parents. But how? Was it the 
effect of cold on the germ cells, or did it come from the 
longer tails of their parents? It is not easy to imagine that 
the effect was due to the direct influence of the cold on the 
germ cells since mice are warm blooded and maintain a 
nearly constant body temperature when adult, and as young 
mice they were kept warm in the nest and by the brooding 
of their mothers. Must we then conclude that the germ cells 
are so sensitive to slight differences in the size of the organs 
of the body that the effects are shown in the next generation? 
If so, might we not expect that all individual differences 
would reappear in the characters of the offspring? 

But this question, at least, has now been settled by 
Johannsen’s brilliant analysis on the non-inheritance of 
individual differences that are called forth by the environ- 
ment. His experiments were carried out on material that was 
adequate to give a crucial answer to the question involved. 
In support of Johannsen’s conclusion there is an extensive 
body of genetic evidence which can be interpreted as mean- 
ing that while much individual variability is due to minor 
genetic factors, and this is inherited, some individual varia- 
bility is due to the environment and this is not inherited. 

Is it possible, then, that Sumner’s results were due to 
chance, in the sense that the two series happened to give the 
averages shown? It does not seem probable that this was so, 
but we can never be certain until the experiment is repeated 
on material that is first made pure for factors involving the 
length of the parts to be studied. Sumner is himself very 
cautious in his interpretation of his results. He says, “At no 
time have I declared my results to be proof of, or even evi- 
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+ dence for, the inheritance of acquired characters. Indeed, I 
> have insisted that in the present state of our problems this 
) latter expression has become hopelessly obsolete. As regards 
the various possible interpretations of my own results I have 
always expressed indecision.” 

Castle and Phillips performed an experiment on guinea 
pigs that would be expected to show the influence of the 
body on the germ cells if such effects are possible. The ovary 
from a black female was transplanted into a white female 
whose ovary had been removed. After the transplanted 
ovary had established itself, the white female was bred to a 
pure white male. The offspring were black, although the 
mother and the father were white. The eggs had not been 
affected by their sojourn in the body of a white individual. 

It is not as widely known as it should be that most of the 
assumptions of the Lamarckians contradict the fundamental 
principles of Mendel’s law of heredity. Mendel’s law of seg- 
regation states that the hereditary elements received from 
the parents separate in the germ cells of the offspring with- 
out having affected each other, and, by implication, without 
having been affected by the character of the individual in 
which they were contained. An example will make this 
statement clearer. Suppose a white mouse is bred to a wild 
gray mouse. The hybrid offspring will be gray. If two such 
hybrids are bred together they give rise to gray and to white 
offspring in the ratio of three grays to one white. This ratio 
is understandable if in the hybrids half of the reproductive 
cells carry the element for gray and half that for white. 
Thousands of instances of this sort are known to-day. To 
reject the evidence would be scientific suicide; to refuse to 
accept the theory would be to throw reason to the winds. 
Mendel’s postulates concerning the clear separation of the 
elements of heredity mean that the white producing ele- 
ments in the gray hybrids have been unaffected by the gray 
color of the hair of the animal that carries them, 
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If the affairs of mice seem too remote from those of men 
to make a human appeal, there are many similar types of 
inheritance in man that tell the same story. A blue-eyed 
man marries a brown-eyed woman, and if she has come from 
a race pure for brown eyes, all the children will have brown 
eyes. If an individual of this parentage marries another with 
a similar parentage their children will be brown-eyed and 
blue-eyed as three to one. Still another case may seem more 
impressive since the character involved is one that domi- 
nates the normal and may appear therefore as something 
more positive in its nature. There is a type of malformed 
hand in which the middle segment of each finger is missing. 
If a short-fingered man marries a normal handed woman 
half of the children will have short-fingered hands and half 
of them will be normal. The explanation here is the same as 
before. The man was a hybrid (his father had short fingers 
and his mother was normal), hence he produces two kinds of 
reproductive cells. When he marries a woman whose repro- 
ductive cells are normal, two kinds of offspring are expected 
and two kinds are found. It may be added that the normal 
children show no trace whatsoever of the influence of the 
hand of their short-fingered father and never transmit this 
deformity to their descendants — the separation of the ele- 
ments in the dominant parent has been clean. 

It is scarcely necessary to elaborate this theme. The facts 
are not disputed by any student of genetics who is familiar 
with the evidence; and they furnish, in my judgment, con- 
vincing disproof of the loose and vague arguments of the 
Lamarckians. 

The “will to believe” in the inheritance of acquired char- 
acters is widespread and an interesting feature of human be- 
havior. The eagerness with which each new claim is listened 
to is only too familiar to those who concern themselves with 
the winds of evolutionary controversies. Waterman states 
that in the Indian legends the intention of the story-teller is 
not so much to relate how the event took place as to appeal 
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to the present condition of the animal as proof that the story 
is true, and I cannot but think that we have not entirel 
emerged from the same state of mental confusion. But the 
explanation of our willingness to listen to every new tale 
that furnishes evidence of the inheritance of acquired char- 
acters goes deeper than this. For some time I have tried to 
discover the motives that are responsible for this receptive 
state of mind. I can find no other than that it arises from a 
human longing to pass on to our offspring the fruits of our 
bodily gains and mental accumulations. While every scien- 
tific investigator has sympathy for this human weakness, he 
cannot allow it to influence him in his examination of the 
facts as they actually exist. In our hope for the best we forget 
that we are invoking a principle that also calls for the in- 
heritance of the worst. If we cannot inherit the effects of the 
training of our parents, we escape at least the inheritance 
of their misfortunes. A receptive mind may be a better asset 
for the child than a mind weighted down from birth with 
the successes and failures of its ancestors. 
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THE BYRON CENTENARY 
By HOWARD MUMFORD JONES 


HE centenary of Byron’s death raises once more the 

question of his worth as well as that Banquo’s ghost 

of Byronic controversy, the problem of his person- 

ality. It is curious how generally British criticism 
has been concerned with the latter to the neglect of the 
former. Byron, the thinker and artist, has been passed over 
in English in favor of Byron the man. The result is that most 
British “criticism” is not criticism at all. The essays of Arn- 
old, Swinburne, and Macaulay are, it is true, classic; but the 
first is peculiarly irritating in the condescension of its treat- 
ment, the second was retracted by its author, and the third, 
despite its freedom from cant, placed the poet in a totally 
false perspective out of which, in the English-speaking 
world, he has never been able to step. There is better criti- 
cism in Arthur Symons’s penetrating study in “ The Romantic 
Movement in English Poetry,” in the sane account of Oliver 
Elton in “A Survey of English Literature,” and in Lord 
Morley’s discussion with its emphasis upon the vigor of 
Byron’s intellect. These critics have at least emerged from 
the penumbra of fallacious moral judgments. _ 

On the Continent the record is different. Unconcerned 
with the Victorian ethical code, critics there have looked 
upon Byron as a literary force and not as an exercise in 
casuistry. They have done what we have mainly neglected 
to do — they have tried to understand his potency. Conse- 
quently one turns to Georg Brandes and Karl Elze, to Caste- 
lar and Estéve to learn why it is that Byron was a name to 
conjure with. In Europe they have seen that Byron had 
ideas; British criticism is mainly concerned to prove that he 
had none. 
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Perhaps we are slowly escaping from the spell cast over us 
by Macaulay. Professor Samuel C. Chew has just published 
a study of Byron’s influence on English literature, and Dora 
Neill Raymond has written on “The Political Career of 
Lord Byron.” Both writers agree in treating the poet as 
thinker and artist, not as a moral problem — an obvious 
treatment, it is true, were it not that the wind sowed by 
Harriet Beecher Stowe and Lord Lovelace has reaped a 
whirlwind in which the original figure of the noble lord has 
long been obscured. Mrs. Raymond’s book is a healthy cor- 
rective to the common view that Byron is merely a poet of 
emotional energy: she shows how keen was his criticism of 
contemporary politics, how modern was his attitude; and in 
her last chapters she exhibits the statesmanlike methods 
with which Byron handled the vexed problems of the Greek 
revolution. She misses much; but the approach is the right 
approach, and that is something. As for Professor Chew’s 
study, it has long been needed; we have heard vaguely of the 
Byronic vogue in England, but we have until now had no 
opportunity to measure and to understand it.* 

Yet it is awkward for the literary reputation of British 
criticism that we have had to wait a hundred years for these 
studies, the subjects of which may fairly be called obvious, 
and it is even more arresting that both authors are Ameri- 
cans. On the whole, the Anglo-Saxon world, though it is avid 
of information about Byron’s personality, has not been 
interested in studying the most powerful literary figure that 
the nineteenth century contributed to European poetry. 
Investigation into Byron problems seems, on the whole, to 
have been tacitly surrendered to German and French uni- 
versities. In America the Modern Language Association, 
which has research groups for all things literary in heaven 


* Mr. Chew’s book is published by Scribner, and Mrs. Raymond’s by 
Holt. Other new Byron studies are Spender’s “Byron and Greece” 
(Scribner) and Nicholson’s “Byron” (Houghton). W. E. Leonard’s 
“Byron and Byronism in America” is known to all studentsof this subject. 
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and earth, has none for Byron, nor does the group in Roman. 
ticism seem concerned about him. Journals of literary re. 
search on either side of the Atlantic have little to record. If 
the reading public has absorbed “Astarte,” the professors 
are indifferent. 

It is not that there is nothing to do. Thus we know very 
little about what Byron read or what spiritual nutriment he 
drew from his reading. His ideas are still to understand and 
to catalogue. We have scarcely studied the way of his imag. 
ination with the material over which it played. The vast 
field of Byron’s influence on the literatures of Mexico and 
South America is virgin of inquirers. This situation seems to 
mean that the universities are content with the conventional 
judgments of the text-books, whereas the public, eager for 
personalities, is not yet saturated with information about 
this one. 

These conventional judgments must be reckoned with in 
any attempt to learn what worth Byron has as a poet. Some 
of the older charges, it is true, have lost their significance. 
Talk of Byron’s blasphemy, of his skepticism, of the immo- 
rality of his verses, in these days scarcely evokes a smile. 
What are the audacities of “Cain” to an age which has read 
“Penguin Island” and “The Mysterious Stranger’? Which 
of the faded ladies that mournfully look out at us in the 
editions of Byron we inherited — which of them is likely to 
lead astray the dwellers in Jazzmania? There are critical 
pronouncements more lasting than these. 

That Byron is an uneven versifier; that he dealt too fre- 
quently in rhetoric and too little in poetry; that his themes 
are monotonous and his heroes always the same; that he 
attempted to write plays without knowing the theatre and 
to enter the critical arena without understanding what was 
going on there; that he admired and imitated Pope when he 
should have scorned Pope and written like Byron — these 
are the indictments that are brought against him. The 
standard criticism, moreover, with more truth herein than 
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elsewhere, has set aside his formal satires, his verse tales, 
and most of his dramas in favor of “Childe Harold,” “‘Man- 
fred,” “Cain,” “The Vision of Judgment,” and “Don 
uan. 

, Time is a sad leveller. But has time dealt more harshly 
with Byron than with others? Alas, poets of equal bulk and 
later birth have hardly fared as well. What is the voluminous 
Swinburne now but a handful of poems in anthology? Where 
is “Festus” that was to outstare the lightning? Where is 
“Aurora Leigh’? Where is “Lucile”? Browning wrote 
“Pippa Passes” and “In a Balcony,” but it is also recorded 
that he wrote “Red Cotton Night-Cap Country,” “The 
Inn Album,” and “Fifine at the Fair.” Where is Hipparchia, 
and eke Thais, and where are all the giant poets of yester- 
year? Time has, indeed, sifted Byron, but it does not appear 
that the president of the immortals has dealt less harshly 
with others of the great ones of Parnassus. In Byron only is 
it made a fault that much which he wrote is not read. 

The rest of the accusations are, it must be admitted, 
mainly true. As a versifier Byron achieved some of the worst 
work in the language. Any schoolboy (O useful myth!) can 
put an unerring finger on the brazen rhetoric and theatrical 
falseness of “Lara” and “The Bride of Abydos’”’; any tyro 
in college English can see that “Manfred” is as much like 
“Lara” as “Lara” is like “The Giaour.’’ Nobody reads 
Byron’s stage-plays nowadays unless he has to, and, except 
for ““Sardanapalus,” there is no reason why anybody should. 
And as for the controversy with Bowles and the denuncia- 
tion of Wordsworth and the exaltation of Rogers and Camp- 
bell and Gifford — are they not there for the students of 
literary history to moralize upon? 

Indeed, that is what the students of literary history have 
done. Byron used to be an awful instance of marital in- 
fidelity; he has latterly become the stock example of all the 
poetic sins. As a place to pin tags he is easy, accessible, and 
obvious. The critics have sat on him, the verdict is in, and 
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the trial is over. The only difficulty with the decision is that 
it finds most of his contemporaries, the great luminaries of 
the romantic age, also guilty on most of the counts. 

For it is a fact that Byron, who was in his own day the 
scapegoat of a brilliant and careless society has become since 
his death the whipping post at which a brilliant and careless 
poetry has been vicariously scourged by literary critics too 
indifferent or too ignorant to see that the literary sins of 
Byron are in a startling degree the literary sins of Shelley 
and Coleridge, of Wordsworth and Scott, and even of Keats 

Thus it is cried unto high heaven that Byron wrote “there 
let him lay”’; but criticism is discreetly silent concerning the 
grammatical offenses of the divine Shelley. Every text-book 
remarks that Byron wrote bad blank verse, but, though | 
once amused myself by compiling one, I have never seen 
any list of the manifold metrical infelicities of Keats. And in 
the same fashion it has been conveniently forgotten that 
three-fourths of Wordsworth is mere rhetoric, and very 
dull rhetoric, too. Nor, when recounting the monotonies of the 
Byronic situation and the Byronic hero, has the critic per- 
mitted himself a glance at the monotonies of the Scott situa- 
tion and the Scott hero, or the Southey situation and the 
Southey hero, or the Shelley situation and the Shelley hero 
— if that poet’s eternal wind, lightning, sunshine, cloud, and 
air ever precipitate into anything so definite. That is not the 
way to speak of Shelley — but neither is it the way to speak 
of Byron. The original verdict is not unjust, but the con- 
tinued iteration of that verdict, coupled with the silence of 
criticism concerning the numerous infelicities of Byron’s con- 
temporaries — therein it is that the critics and the professors 
have betrayed their notable capacity for calf paths. 

If this be special pleading I am tempted to say, make the 
most of it, but I do not believe it is so. For the faults com- 
monly alleged against Byron are basically the faults of the 
epoch, which, as they are most vehemently set forth concern- 
ing him, are made to appear his alone. Byron did not possess 
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the artistic conscience of Shelley or Keats, though he cer- 
tainly had more of it than did Wordsworth, and quite as 
much as Coleridge or Scott; and yet, when all is said, the 
only impeccable workman of the group was Landor, who 
perhaps does not belong in this galley at all. The plain truth 
is that the Romanticists care very much less for workman- 
ship (in our sense of the word), and very much more for 
ideas (in their sense of the word) than either the critics or 
the anthologies will allow. 

Poetry, or if you will, verse, came to them much more 
naturally as a medium of expression than it comes to men 
nowadays; it was a broadsword, a thing to smash heads with 
and to get mad about. It was neither a fencing foil nor a 
Tanagra statuette. The doctrine of the Parnassians would 
have been repugnant to them; the practice of the Imagists 
they would have understood even less than do we. Conse- 
quently, if a man had something to say (and most of the 
great Romanticists had something to say), they cared very 
deeply in the large sense whether he had the vision and the 
faculty divine (and here Carlyle’s pronouncements on the 
function of the poet, or the romantic re-valuation of the 
Elizabethans ought surely to have set us right), but they 
cared very little in the pettier sense for impeccability of line 
or flawlessness of form. 

Byron was, it is true, an imperfect artist. Most of his con- 
temporaries were, in the same sense, imperfect artists. It 
was inevitable that they should be so. Literary art, for per- 
haps the first time in English history, had come to grips 
with society and was struggling with it. For perhaps the 
only time in English history the poets had undertaken the 
task of social reform which nowadays is the burden of the 
novel. How to move the great, shapeless mass of Europe by 
divine inspiration — that was their problem. Every poem 
was a piece of propaganda, every utterance was a pamphlet, 
every lyric a political platform. The consequences for poetry 
were enormous. On the one hand, poetry possessed an elec- 
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tric vitality which it has not since possessed. On the other 
hand, it digested only imperfectly this strange and heavy 
food; it had to abandon the courtly aloofness which had dis. 
tinguished it since the days of Spenser, and which it did not 
recover until the days of Rossetti and Pater. If it lost its 
striving for perpetual perfection, the gain on the whole was 
greater than the loss. And this situation was the situation of 
every great poet from Blake down to, and including, Keats, 
whose gospel of beauty was, like Shelley’s gospel of love ang 
Byron’s gospel of individualism, a social preachment. 

Hence it was that the great and stately controversies of 
the age were set forth in great and stately poems, full of 
clichés and rhodomontade. A man who believed, like Shelley, 
that society should be wholly destroyed so that he might re. 
create it according to Plato and William Godwin inevitably 
had to reiterate one and the same thing in “The Revolt of 
Islam,” “‘Prometheus Unbound,” “‘The Witch of Atlas,” 
“Hellas,” “Alastor,” and “The Triumph of Life.” A man 
who sincerely believed, like Scott, in aristocracy and the 
aristocratic virtues necessarily launched forth half a dozen 
knightly narratives, all as much alike as the over-criticised 
narratives of Byron. Verse to Keats was a vehicle for high 
and vehement argument. It is useless to expect of a debater 
the cold precision of Landor. The Romantic era was, indeed, 
one long didactic poem, a poem illuminated by lightning 
and punctuated by cannon shots. But a battlefield is not the 
place to look for Edgar Poe, Gautier, or translators of 
Chinese lyrics. 

And Byron, who was as much opposed to the current order 
as was Shelley, who wrote narrative poems like Scott, who 
argued ardently in verse like Keats and rhetorically like 
Wordsworth, shares therefore in the great faults of a great 
age. He has the impatience of an orator, and the orator’s 
contempt for finicky concerns of style. He was angry with 
mankind as Shelley was, with the difference that Byron saw 
mankind as it really is, and Shelley saw it as it ought to be. 
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Now, art to an angry man is a weapon, not a ritual; and when, 

in that gigantic warfare, the sword got hacked and the 

shining armor badly dinted, it seems a bit ungracious to com- 
lain that the muses do not have their daily toilettes. 

There is, then, much in Byron of his own time, but there 
is also much in him that comes from an earlier epoch than the 
age of Waterloo. It is true that he was the child of the Revo- 
lution, but the phrase means also that he was the child of 
the eighteenth century. Byron is at once the foremost of the 
Romanticists and the last of the sentimentalists, progeny 
of Shaftesbury and Rousseau. 

These eighteenth-century qualities in Byron go deeper 
than his love for rhymed couplets and his fondness for 
formal satire. They are essentially part of him as they were 
part of the age in which he lived. If in literature his period 
was ushered in by “The Ancient Mariner,” in society it was 
begun by the Tory reaction, the handbook of which was 
Burke’s “‘ Reflections on the Revolution in France.” 

While therefore on the Continent nations were manoeu- 
vring through a kaleidoscopic series of changes into some- 
thing like modern Europe, England was not merely standing 
still, she turned resolutely backward. By 1815 she was an isle 
of eighteenth-century bliss midmost the beating of a steely 
sea. Ideas of progress were taboo. An arrogant and dissolute 
aristocracy governed the country in the best manner of the 
dead century. Society was brilliant and complacent, and the 
wage-earner, like the French peasant in La Bruyére, was a 
dumb and driven beast. It was the age of the First Gentle- 
man in Europe — that is to say, the qualities of a gentleman 
included bravery, stupidity, cold selfishness, and a fantastic 
sense of honor. The morals of the Regency in England are the 
morals of the Regency in France. In short, it was the age of 
the wit, the dandy, the profligate, and the prize-fighter; and 
they were in their several trades equally brutal and equally 
out of date. 

In such a society, closed to ideas, suspicious of change, 
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tolerant of inherited evils, poetry was merely a branch of 
polite letters, the poet a man of the world, who was expected 
to combine the aesthetic maxims of Sir Joshua Reynolds 
with the literary deportment of Lord Chesterfield. The amaz- 
ing results were the breakfasts of Samuel Rogers, the exile 
of Shelley, and the social success of Thomas Moore. The as. 
tounding fact about Byron is not that at his worst he is 
worse than Campbell or Gifford, but that, nourished in this 
idle and artificial world, he transcended it, and in sheer re. 
bellion wrote “Manfred” and ‘Don Juan.” The best in 
Byron is his naked cry for sincerity in an insincere and 
brutal time. 

The supreme picture of this period will always be “Don 
Juan.” “Don Juan” is, so to speak, curiously eighteenth- 
century. It begins like Crébillon with a witty and immoral 
conte. The loves of Haidee and Juan are out of “Werther” and 
Raynal’s “Histoire des Indes.” The harem adventure is like 
the Orientalism of Montesquieu, the siege of Ismail is done 
with the cold and brilliant ferocity of a despairing Voltaire. 
The concluding cantos, which are truly modern, marry to 
immortal satire the society which lives for us in Byron’s own 
letters to Lady Melbourne, and in which the Duc de Riche- 
lieu would have been very much at home. 

Nor is this all of the matter where Byron is concerned. 
Typical of eighteenth-century manners is the social pirate 
who is sometimes a gentleman. He is in the novels, the plays, 
and the history of that time. It was apparently a great age 
for unscrupulous social climbing, and the typical adventurer, 
hardly a scoundrel, not yet a gentleman, is best described 
as being, in an age suddenly conscious of society, one who 
was as yet imperfectly socialized. He might rise from nothing 
to a parasitic success like Cagliostro, Casanova, or Mesmer. 
He might be an important political figure like Alberoni or 
Dubois. He might become a great military captain like 
Marshal Keith, a great painter like Romney, a great finan- 
cial magnate like John Law. The important thing is that he 
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is temperamentally cut loose from his moorings, held by no 
sentimental allegiances. If he was not the golden swash- 
buckler of the Renaissance (one thinks of Cesare Borgia or 
Sir Walter Raleigh), he was as individualistic, more of a 
gentleman, less of an enthusiast, more of a rogue and less of 
a villain, too cautious for grand larceny, but sometimes 
capable of petit larceny on a grand scale. 

Byron is like these men and understands them. Despite 
the antiquity of his family there is a dubious quality in his 
social status which accounts in part for his determination to 
play the great lord. His pecuniary affairs are as uncertain as 
those of Casanova. When he gets money he spends it lavishly, 
and then haggles over the price of a poem. He has frequently 
the motions of a man who lives by his wits. His picturesque 
career in the Near East, his conquest of London society, his 
superb and solitary gesture in behalf of the Greeks — there 
is here something of the condottiere, of the rascal, and of the 
great man. In the complex industrial world of 1824 it was 
superbly anachronistic to have a nobleman hire a war- 
vessel to go crusading against the Turks like Don John of 
Austria. And Byron, who, in the age of Godwin, denied all 
social responsibility, put on in the age of Metternich the 
panache of Cyrano, and donned it with the gesture of a grand 
seigneur. 

Because his poems came to him so immediately, this half- 
aristocratic individualism passed at once into his stories 
until much that we call Romantic is found on examination to 
be only the belated eighteenth-century pretending that the 
world will never change. Thus the arrogance of Manfred is 
the arrogance of a French nobleman. Lara is perhaps what 
the Duc de Richelieu tried to be — a man of one virtue and 
a thousand crimes—and certainly Don Juan is blood 
brother to Gil Blas, the Chevalier de Faublas — and Rous- 
seau. And if one could imagine Voltaire in a dialogue with 
Albrecht von Haller, would it not be uncommonly like 
Cain’s interview with his brother Abel? It is regrettable, but 
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to get on in the world and to despise, in true gentlemanly 
fashion, the people by whom you get on — this lesson is in 
Byron, too. 

That other side of the eighteenth century about which 
there is just now much to-do — the sticky side — that is in 
Byron also. He is a great sentimentalist in both the technica] 
and the general senses, whereat insular criticism is astounded 
and seeks a cause. Surely the cause is not far to seek. Byron 
is not solitary. If it is natural that his interpretation of na- 
ture comes from the deists, it is also reasonable that the 
sham misanthropy of his gloomy gentlemen springs from 
Rousseau, who thought so highly of human life that he 
despised mankind. People —in fiction, at least — were 
acutely conscious of their passions before “‘Childe Harold,” 
because sentimental doctrine had taught them so to be. 
There are persons in Steele’s comedies quite as maudlin as 
Conrad. Richardson’s Lovelace can give lessons even to 
Manfred in the art of self-analysis. Des Grieux, Julie, Saint- 
Preux, Paul and Virginia, Mellefont, Karl Moor, and 
Werther have all preceded Mazeppa and Hugo and Selim. 
The Byronic hero was not new, he was simply done over 
from the toy misanthropy of the late eighteenth century. 

If there be truth in this view, some light is thrown on the 
causes of Byron’s extraordinary European success. The 
Congress of Vienna restored the Bourbons, God, and the 
gentleman — that is, it destroyed the French Revolution. 
But it could not destroy the Industrial Revolution. Conse- 
quently the literary defenders of God and the Bourbons — 
people like Joseph de Maistre and Chateaubriand — soon 
found that no one was attacking them, because the struggle 
was really elsewhere. 

The aristocrat’s standard had now to contend with the 
money standard — that is, with a spending standard. But 
to spend meant first to accumulate, by fair means or foul. 
Economic robbery was the only answer. Napoleon, who was 
frankly no aristocrat, was just as frankly a great robber 
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captain; and the social problem became, for the ruling classes 
who hated Napoleon, the fascinating problem of throwing 
over predatory enterprise the glamour of the ancient régime. 
The pages of Balzac and Stendhal and Thackeray picture 
the epic pathos of adventurers trying to become gentlemen, 
but the pages of Byron pictured the gentleman in the glamour 
of romantic piracy. 

Wherefore the barons and the bankers who, with their 
wives, found themselves so astonishingly at the head of 
anachronistic governments, thanked God they were not as 
Napoleon, adopted his system of economic plundering, and 
compensated for the drabness of the bourse with the excite- 
ment of “The Corsair” and its kind. Over the cash transac- 
tions of the age of Louis Philippe there stole out of books 
the gilded glory of the age before the social deluge. Society, 
which had been stripped obscenely bare by the great Corsi- 
can, knelt appropriately at the feet of the grand Napoleon 
of the realms of rhyme. Were his heroes not all of ancient 
lineage? Did not each of them do as he pleased? Was every 
one of them not a law unto himself? Were they not all noble- 
men, even in the midst of debauchery and crime? The unc- 
tion was flattering, and the age laid it to its soul. Fortunately 
there is more to Byron than this. 

His stark individualism is not merely aristocratic and anti- 
social, it is Northern and stubborn and proud. The core of it 
is Scottish. The poet who had something of the careless fas- 
cination of the Stuarts, had also the obstinacy of King 
James. Indeed, that Byron is a Stuart, a Gordon, and half a 
Scotsman is a fact often forgotten in discussions of him. His 
mother was descended from Lady Arabella Stuart, sister of 
King Charles the First. He spent ten impressionable years in 
Scotland, two summers in roaming the Highlands, and a 
certain Scottishness went with him to Newstead Abbey. He 
could refer with pride to Lochin-na-Gair and the Highlands, 
remember the exploits of Scottish chiefs, and refer to the 
Campbells at Waterloo, and to Caledonia in Greece. It is 
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clear that his pride, his brooding over theology, his parsimony 
and extravagance, his love for rhetoric, and (as he himself 
tells us) his enthusiasm for wild nature are among the traits 
which may have their sources in his Caledonian blood. 

It is possibly absurd to assume that there are national 
traits in literary expression, but if we choose at random four 
or five literary Scotsmen and observe their common char- 
acteristics, it is illuminating to see how much Byron has in 
common with them, and how many things fall into focus 
that were scattered and meaningless before. It is at least a 
curious coincidence that Robert Burns, Sir Walter Scott, 
Thomas Carlyle, and John Davidson, and Byron, should al 
be artists of imperfect utterance, never quite certain whether 
the thing under their hands was poetry or rhetoric; that in 
each of them there is the same proud individualism; that 
there is in the group a harsh and masculine quality (weakest 
in Scott) which, when it comes from a John Knox, we in- 
stinctively feel to be Scottish; that each of them was in his 
way a great and biting satirist; and finally that, saving for 
Scott, and perhaps not even with that exception, the thought 
of these five men should come again and again to the solu- 
tion of a theological riddle. God is with each of them a thing 
to worry about, whether in Scott that anxiety softens into a 
proud ethical idealism, or in Burns turns into angry denun- 
ciation of religious hypocrisy, or in Carlyle and Davidson 
results in queer readings of life, or in Byron, with childishly 
imperfect weapons, seeks to storm the last citadel of heaven 
in the name of man. 

Indeed, a kind of exasperated earnestness comes from 
their lips. One thinks of old Covenanters in Scott. One thinks 
of Burns’s ‘‘Address to the Deil.”” One remembers David- 
son’s wrathful denial of a God, and Carlyle’s wrathful 
affirmation of Him. The life of these men depends upon 
the pertinacity with which they determine what God is. They 
have therefore something of the instinct of great preachers; 
their phrases are bronze and resonant, and they will employ, 
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if necessary, the clangors of oratory provided that they can 
thereby rid themselves of what they are destined to say. 
They are as far from Pater and Swinburne, it is clear, as 
they are removed from Tennyson and Coleridge. And if now 
we remove from Byron much that is superficial and acciden- 
tal, it is surprising to see how much more he is like the 
Scotsmen than the Englishmen. 

He has, to begin with, the fierce flippancy of Davidson 
and Burns. He has Scott’s belief in high descent and the 
aristocratic virtues. He has Carlyle’s belief in the individual 
man, and Carlyle’s contempt for the human race. His satire 
is swift and scathing, his humor (except when he is con- 
sciously following Italian models) is boisterous and rude. 
Rhetoric is to him the same immediate weapon that it is to 
Scott except that his great phrases have the loud clamor of 
Carlyle. But beyond and above all this, it is notorious that 
Byron could never shake off his early Calvinism. This was 
the problem with which he wrestled in the maturest period 
of his career; and if, to us, his dialectics were worse than 
Paley’s, and his reasoning powers bad, we cannot therefore 
deny the agony which drove him to the mountains and 
the sea, which made him write ‘‘ Manfred,” “Cain,” and 
“Heaven and Earth,” and “The Vision of Judgment,” out of 
his heroic scorn for snivelling respectability. 

No, this blind and dogged attack in Byron upon the prob- 
lem of good and evil is nearer Scotland than it is to the 
Thames, and it carries with it those secondary characteristics 
that may be summed up as an impatience with the medium 
of art. By this I mean that trait in Scott which led him to 
leave his novels half-done, which in Carlyle crowds him to 
the reiterant expression of wrathful scorn, which led David- 
son to mistake scientific terminology for the last secrets 
of metaphysical poetry, and made of Burns, except 
when he was following a set pattern, so uncertain a critic 
of his own verses. Ideas are more than words to Byron. 
He cannot stop to refine. Life is greater than style, and 
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a man’s soul is weightier than “‘a nice derangement of 
epitaphs.” 

If the eighteenth-century aspect, and the Scottish aspect, 
of Byron have been neglected, the orthodox catalogue of his 
qualities is known to everyone, and scarcely needs repetition. 
The real question is, how much of him to-day is still alive, 
And all that can be said of him here is to remark how, in his 
greatest work, he is eternally modern, still our contemporary, 
The fagade of the building is tawdry, the decorations rococo, 
Many of the rooms, from the walls of which the plaster has 
fallen away, revealing nothing but lath beneath, hear now 
only the echoing footsteps of a solitary and curious seeker, 
But the foundations are firm, the general plan is sure, and 
the essential outlines are unshaken. 

Byron is the first modern man in British poetry — that is 
to say, the first man to whom, as to us, society was at once 
a responsibility and an irritation. He has our interest in the 
large political situation and our scorn of petty politics, our 
hatred of sham and phariseeism and plausible platitude and 
hollow respectability. I think that he had more courage than 
we possess, especially when it came to denunciation. Cer- 
tainly, cogent as were the reasons for flagellation, no poet 
has dared to say of contemporary Europe what Byron said of 
the age of Castlereagh. He invented realism before Zola; the 
scenes of shipwreck and war in “Don Juan” are done with a 
grim restraint of horror which is in our manner of art. Force 
is, we feel, not wholly mortal, and certainly across these 
hundred years there is force in Byron still, force to reani- 
mate flagging spirits in the eternal struggle for liberation. 

Mainly he has to-day to give us something that was in him 
a defect, and that is his own tonic lack of respect for Art. 
We think that Art died with Oscar Wilde, and looking back 
upon the purple curtains of the eighteen-nineties, thank 
God we are not aesthetes, ignoring meanwhile the fact that 
we have merely fallen into the Intellectual Decadence. We 
are to-day connoisseurs of poetic clevernesses, hushed and 
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holy devotees in the temple of Freud. Poetry, which was 
once a giant shillalah, has become once more a curious tool 
for the carving of mental cherry-stones. Nobody has believed 
in it as a Weapon since everybody ceased to believe in it as a 
vod. Yet, in the march of ideas, great poetry has always been 
a way of getting things done — like pamphleteering. So it 
was with Dante and Milton, with Wordsworth and Goethe, 
with Shelley and Byron. Their verses bit and swirled and 
scratched. Verse-making was not to them a craft, it was an 
armory. Byron, with all his faults upon his head, never 
committed our own peculiar sin: he never put the muses to 
lapidary work on the emotions. He is therefore a greater man 
than we are, because of him it may be said as Heine said of 


himself in “Enfant perdu 


Doch fall’ ich unbesiegt, und meine Waffen 
Sind nicht gebrochen — nur mein Herze brach. 
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POLITICAL READJUSTMENT IN CHINA 
By HAROLD SCOTT QUIGLEY 


HINA is a great mountain encircled at the base 
with brambles and pitfalls. Even in peaceful times 
the vastness of the problem to one who would 
know the country is likely to be neglected for the 

petty but constant annoyances, like dirt, odors, and noises, 
In times of transition such as this an extended perspective is 
still more difficult to maintain. The conversation of foreign- 
ers in China is apt not to dwell upon art or philosophy or 
history but rather to run ad nauseam to vituperation and 
ridicule of a people that will endure the “slings and arrows of 
outrageous fortune” without a protest. The mountain looks 
down calmly, pityingly. 

At this moment China has a central government in fact as 
well as in name, the first since the death of Yuan Shih-k’ai in 
1916. Until last June, Li Yuan-hung was gyrating as Presi- 
dent to the jerking of strings manipulated by Generals 
Ts’ao K’un and Wu Pei-fu. When the time came a stronger 
jerk than usual lifted President Li — in Peking he is known 
as “Old Lady Li” — out of office. After a few months with- 
out a President the well-bribed National Assembly elected 
General Ts’ao President and is now proposing to vote Gen- 
eral Wu Vice-President. General Ts’ao is an astute politician 
of the old school who worked himself up from a very humble 
beginning to the post of Inspector General of the three most 
central provinces, Chihli, Honan, and Shantung, drove his 
political opponents out of Peking, and now holds a genuine 
authority over a considerable part of central China. General 
Wu is the best military mind in China; he has had his dif- 
ferences with the President, but he has never been accused 
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of disloyalty, and to-day he is pushing vigorous campaigns 


} in Szechuan and Fukien in an attempt at forcible uni- 
! fication of all China. A third figure, General Feng Yu-hsiang, 
“the Christian General,” in command of a large body of 
picked troops in Peking, completes a strong triumvirate, 
' which constitutes the actual government of such parts of the 
} country as recognize any sovereignty in Peking. Roughly 
these include the central provinces and exclude Manchuria 
) and the provinces south of the Yangtze Kiang. 

Manchuria is governed and governed well by an ex-bandit, 
' General Chang Tso-lin, who refuses to accept the mandates 
> of Peking because he cannot get along with his former col- 
\ leagues in the Chihli military clique. Marshal Chang has a 
rich empire, greatly coveted by Russia and Japan; he can 
prosper without Peking, and he does. His political principles 
are identical with those of Marshals Ts’ao and Wu; their 
objections to one another are purely personal. South of the 
» Yangtze the situation is very badly tangled. There is no 
“South,” in the sense that there is a “Centre” and a 
“North.” The southern provinces rally to no single leader, 
but general contends with general with no apparent object 
beyond his own pecuniary gratification. Alone among these 
' harpies Dr. Sun Yat-sen maintains an apparently more and 

more hopeless fight, as “President” of South China, for a 
unified South as a basis for a unified and liberalized China. 
Even he has been reduced to measures that bear intolerably 
upon the people under his authority in the extremity of his 
effort to remain a factor in the confused civil war that is 
rending the whole country. 

The central government of China to-day is a military 
oligarchy, and every province the sinecure of a military 
governor. In no single province has the so-called “civil 
governor” more than nominal authority. Military govern- 
ment is firmly established. In two years at Peking the writer 
saw two presidents and ten premiers come and go. There is a 
National Assembly in Peking, and there are provincial 
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assemblies in the provinces, but they are packed with hire. 
lings of the military leaders, the tuchuns, for whom they 
spend their time in venal intrigue. There are hordes of 
civilian officials, to the majority of whom office is not , 
public trust but an avenue to wealth and a means to provide 
their relatives with jobs. There are political parties which are 
not for the voter but are constituted of ambitious politicians 
to promote the ends of the clique with which, temporarily, 
they may be associated. Civil administration is palsied, 
though policemen are as plentiful as lamas in Mongolia, 
The coolie soldier holds the police in utter contempt. His 
uniform has become his unchallengeable passport. If de. 
prived of it by discharge he becomes by easy transition a 
bandit. Whether as regulars or irregulars, these coolies prey 
upon the people, causing agony and impoverishment, only 
known beyond the homes of the sufferers when foreigners 
are involved. 

Public finance is the plaything of “military necessity.” 
Peking receives but a moiety of the taxes due it from the 
provinces. Receipts of the government railways have been 
appropriated to their own purposes by tuchuns controlling 
the areas of their operation. The only assured sources of 
revenue of the national government — the customs receipts, 
administered by foreign powers, and receipts of the salt 
monopoly, partially under foreign administration — are 
almost entirely mortgaged to the service of various debts. 
Consequently, the Peking government has been compelled 
to default on a number of foreign loans and is in the position 
of a bankrupt though its potential resources are great. 
Naturally, its governmental functions have had to be cur- 
tailed, and its railways have suffered serious deterioration. 
It is several months in arrears in the payment of its civil and 
military services. At periods of three months festivals occur 
when an agonized effort must be made to find funds sufficient 
to provide a dole lest a starving bureaucracy burst through 
the door. So far these nerve-racking crises have been weath- 
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ered with the help of trifling loans begged from door to door 
of the Chinese banks, for which ultra-usurious rates of 
interest have been paid in advance. Probably this will con- 
tinue to be the way out of financial impasses so long as the 
bankers are willing to take huge risks for huge profits. 
Chinese politics are filled with Gilbertian incident and airs 
that call for a Sullivan’s interpretation into Western har- 
' monies. The twists and turns of an Oriental politician’s 
mental processes are incomprehensible to foreigners, but the 
results that flow from these cerebrations are not concealed 
from reporters who furnish newspaper readers many a smile. 
' In one case the teachers of Peking brought blankets to the 
' corridors of the Ministry of Finance and slept there until 
) they were given a portion of their salary, six months over- 
due. Ministers are almost daily securing leaves of absence on 
| pleas of illness or running off to Tientsin when some dis- 
) agreement has arisen between them and their colleagues. 
' Shortly before his forced flight President Li Yuan-hung 
refused to substitute a nominee of General Feng Yu-hsiang 
for his own appointee as Chief of the Hatamen Octroi. The 
) reason, given as a simple matter of fact, was that the revenues 
| of the Octroi, which had previously been devoted to the 
} maintenance of the President’s office would be diverted to 
| Feng’s army. It was reported, and the report was taken 
seriously by the public, that shortly before the outbreak of 
war between himself and Chang Tso-lin in 1922, Wu Pei-fu 
proposed to Chang that the side which was driven back fifty 
miles from its original front lines should admit defeat. 
President Hsii Shih-chang was compelled to retire in 1922, 
' but his valedictory to his friends contained no bitter refer- 
ences to his detractors. He said that he was an old man, that 
he knew little of politics, that he was now ready and glad to 
' return to the study of the classics, and that he would wel- 
, come all friends who would come and discuss literature with 
him. 
A contributor to a Tientsin newspaper shows a poetic 
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understanding of Chinese politics in these stanzas from his 
“When the Tuchun Comes to Tea”’: 


Then said Copley of the Customs, “Kindly tell us, Tuchun dear, 

Why you don’t disband your ping shib, for, from all we see ang 
hear, 

“Sack the troops!’ is now the slogan, and on patriotic scores, 

Don’t you think you really ought to make a start at sacking 
yours?” 


“But I have!” the Tuchun answered, “It was only yestermorn 

I dismissed a hundred thousand, though my heart was fairly torn 
And to blunt the pang of losing them completely and for aye, 
Sure, I kept them on the payroll; it’s myself that draws their 


pay!” ... 


“But we hear,” observed the Salt-man, and support the Doctor 
lent, 

And the Consul’s trusty henchman and the Banker bowed assent, 

“That the title of the Tuchun is abolished by decree 

Of the Sovereign Folk of China. Tell us, Sir, do you agree?” 


“Do I not?” the Tuchun answered. “I suppressed it years ago. 
Then became the Grand Panjandrum of the Province, don’t you 
know; 


Then the Super-High Factotum, then the Ultra-Noble Nob; 
They can call me Bottle-Washer — if I only keep the job!” 


Two questions continually recur to one who considers this 
confused state of affairs: How has it come about? and 
towards what is it tending? To answer either of them one 
must draw conclusions from a history measured in tens of 
centuries. Prior to the Manchus, twenty-one dynasties had 
risen and fallen in China. Between one dynasty and the next, 
if any considerable interim occurred, there was turmoil. 
With the re-establishment of a strong central authority the 
confusion ceased. China’s social structure, built upon the 
teachings of Confucius, changed but slightly. With the fall 
of the twenty-second dynasty in 1911 confusion recurred. 
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Instead of applying the remedy proved by history to be 


» efficacious, the leaders of the revolt wrote “Republic” over 
the doorway to the most ancient of living societies and 
| waited for that magic word to revolutionize its hoary 
institutions. 

The ideal was great. So were their institutions in the eyes 
of the Chinese people. Central among them was the clan 
system and auxiliary to it the Imperial House and the pro- 
fessional civil service. The first has operated to develop a 
family loyalty unknown outside of China. The village, some- 
times inhabited by a single clan, oftener by a number of 
families, has long been governed by the heads of its families, 
men whose authority has rested upon the precepts of the 
Confucian classics. In the village the father’s will has been 
law because no son might question the command of the 
father. Village government has thus been patriarchal, a very 
conscious and just thing in itself but quite unconnected with 
the government of province and empire. Moreover, its effect 
upon the individual has been to stifle his political initiative 
just as habitual obedience postpones the growth of individ- 
ualism in a child. Clearly such a foundation will not support 
a democratic structure such as the republican leaders have 
sought to erect upon it. But it is a thoroughly sound founda- 
tion, and it behooves those leaders to suit the superstructure 
to it if they would preserve the most vital and conserving 
element of Chinese civilization. 

Providing a political organization that acted as a perfect 
complement to the clan system stood the Imperial Dynasty 
and the professional civil service. Together they carried on 
the necessary administrative functions in entire isolation 
from popular control save as it was expressed through time- 
hardened traditions which even an Emperor might not 
neglect. There was no idea of representative government. 
Although the provinces were practically autonomous, their 
governors and magistrates obeyed the decrees of the ver- 
milion pencil without question. “The Emperor’s mouth was 
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golden, his words were jade.” The ranks of civil servants 
were recruited by literary examinations, and the resulting 
bureaucracy was efficient, but appointments were often 
vitiated by bribery or nepotism. To many officials the people 
under them were fair spoil, the only approach to their sery. 
ices the client’s prestige or the infamous “squeeze,” China’s 
bloated counterpart of American “graft.” The people 
endured a system that ensured them comparative peace and 
security in their still more bitter struggle for existence. 

It is no matter of marvel, therefore, that “Republican” 
China has thus far failed to justify its title. In China as in the 
West the aphorism of Mill, “that whoever has the strongest 
power is more and more tempted to make an excessive use of 
it,” has proved true; and in China as in the West the strong 
will continue to harass the weak until some still stronger 
force puts an end to the present wretched conditions. Japan 
had been feudal for centuries when the Shogun was over- 
thrown. The daimyo were accustomed to power and the 
people to accepting their authority while worshipping a 
titular fountain-head of law and justice. With Satsuma and 
Choshiu in the réle of Tokugawa, modern Japan has emerged 
from its chrysalis without essential impairment of its accus- 
tomed extra-legal leadership. There is little difference in 
principle between the visits which the Chinese premiers 
formerly paid to Ts’ao K’un and Wu Pei-fu and those of the 
Japanese premiers to Matsukata and Saionji. In China, 
however, feudalism was abolished two centuries before 
Christ. In China, moreover, the revolution left no perma- 
nent headship, actual or titular. Unchecked by sovereign or 
people China’s multitude of quasi-feudal governors, charmed 
with their new prerogatives, decline to kowtow to any ruler, 
be he president or emperor. 

Towards what do existing tendencies point — catastrophe 
or reconstruction? Corrupt, disorganized, bankrupt, divided, 
China may appear to be in worse plight to-day than she has 
been at any previous time since the “Little Emperor” was 
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forced to become a prisoner in the magnificent palace of his 
ancestors. The time is ripe for a great organizing leader, but 
none as yet has appeared. Dr. Sun Yat-sen stands out as a 
prophet of real constitutional reform, but his influence is 
inefective to-day outside of Kuangtung and Yunnan. In 
North China there is no corresponding figure though there 
are progressive men of exceptional ability who have con- 
tributed to the country’s rise in foreign esteem. On the other 
hand, there is some ground for hope that unification is pro- 
ceeding. Gradually the mutually repellent fragments seem 
to be grouping together. They may fly apart again at any 
moment, however, since the unifying force is personal or 
military. In any country but China one might safely predict 
a gigantic and decisive civil war, but in China war is made 
on a retail basis and is likely to be prolonged indefinitely. 
Yuan Shih-K’ai had the greatest contempt for representa- 
tive institutions. Ts’ao K’un and the whole fraternity of 
tuchuns share his point of view. One speaks with trepidation 
of constitutional progress in China, but at least it is safe to 
believe that some water has gone under the bridges since 
1916. A group of members in the National Assembly has 
worked hard to complete a permanent national constitution 
to take the place of the provisional document set up in 1912. 
This was promulgated last October simultaneously with the 
presidential election. The Province of Hunan has adopted a 
constitution modelled upon those of American States, and 
similar instruments have been drafted in Chekiang and 
Kuangtung Provinces, while in a half-dozen other provinces 
constitutional movements are showing some strength. In 
Shansi Governor Yen has instilled new vitality into village 
institutions by encouraging moral living and neighborhood 
consciousness. In Kuangtung the counties have representa- 
tive assemblies, and the city of Canton is a chartered munici- 
pality with a progressive young mayor and a group of com- 
missioners. The courts are gradually becoming specialized. 
The question is often raised whether the young Chinese 
48 
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who go into official life are endeavoring to practise their own 
reform preachings or are falling into the old ways of nepotism 
and “squeeze.” It is too early to offer a final answer. Young 
China as yet holds few important posts. It is in a minority 
even in the lower ranks of the civil service. In a degree it 
finds itself obliged to conform to the old ways. But it js 
rebellious against them and an outspoken critic of practices 
forced upon it. Desiring to stand well in the eyes of foreign 
nations it is making an effort to shake off the thraldom of its 
ancestors. Individuals give way under the strain of the fierce 
competition for a livelihood; a good many have become 
wealthy by ways that are dark. It remains to be seen what 
will result when the Western-trained men get into control. 
Timidly and spasmodically, two influences from outside 
are being brought to bear upon China’s political chaos. 
One emanates from the various economic groups, the other 
from the world of education. Speaking generally, industrial 
and agricultural methods are still those of the ancient world, 
and business still counts the coppers. In Manchuria, for 
example, the Chinese have failed to take advantage of 
opportunities which have enabled the Japanese to prosper, 
They are too anxious to begin taking profits to undergo the 
expense of machinery which would, after a few years, enable 
them to secure large returns. They mine at levels reached 
with pick and shovel and sell the ore to the Japanese who 
carry it through the subsequent industrial processes. In 
Dairen fully three-quarters of the oil mills that convert the 
soya bean into oil and bean-cake are Chinese. But the busi- 
ness houses that handle the products and the ships that carry 
them to other ports are Japanese. The “squeeze” enters also 
into private business relations. From five to ten per cent is 
demanded as a secret commission by the purchasing agent 
on every contract. Foreign firms have to bow to the inevi- 
table, but they lose only their self-respect. The financial loss 
falls upon the buyers who expect to be gouged by their own 
employees. Another obstacle to the development of clean- 
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cut, large-scale business is the tendency to draw relatives 
into the firm and to ruin it in providing for them. 

Nevertheless, the voices of the Chinese manufacturer and 
merchant are beginning to be heard in protest against the 
interruption of transportation, the stalling of trade, the 
commandeering of farm products, the misuse of public funds 
and the general demoralization of the country’s political 
organization. Men like H. Y. Moh, C. C. Nieh, and Chang 
Chien have grasped the Western ideas of quantity produc- 
tion by the latest scientific processes and with the applica- 
tion of strict business principles. They are slowly organizing 
a revolt of the bourgeoisie against militarism and officialism. 
Sixty-five Chambers of Commerce form the nucleus of their 
strength. Already the Chambers of Hankow and Shanghai 
have spoken plain warnings to the tuchuns who are playing 
fast and loose with the country’s resources. They have the 
power to refuse funds and to stop the wheels of industry. As 
yet they have accomplished little, but time and, it may be 
hoped, foreign encouragement, are likely to place men of their 
own kind in authority over this nation of shopkeepers. 

The Chinese coolie is experiencing the stirrings of discon- 
tent. The labor agitator is at work among the sailors and 
dockers, the “‘ricksha-men,” and the industrial laborers. 
Hongkong housewives were forced to get along without 
servants during the strike of sailors and longshoremen in 
ig21. The whole Yangtze valley, the industrial heart of 
China, is a prey to strikes, and in practically every strike the 
laborers have won. The government has recently become 
frightened and has taken a hand, with the methods of man- 
date and gunfire. There were rumors in January, 1923, of a 
general strike of protest against the evil political conditions. 
Though the method of the strike is new in China the remark- 
able success it has experienced bespeaks an easy transfer of 
the sense of family solidarity to that of the economic group. 
On the other hand, the hand-to-mouth existence of the 
Chinese coolie, induced by the fearful over-supply of un- 
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skilled labor, leaves no fighting margin, while the struggle for 
a livelihood will afford a plentiful supply of scabs unless, as 
hitherto, intimidation proves a successful deterrent. 
Whether or not a combination between capital, prole. 
tariat, and peasantry may be expected to develop as a really 
effective force for political reform will depend upon the fore. 
sight exercised in bringing about the industrial revolution 
now in its first stages. It will be fortunate for China, if, as 
now seems probable, this comes on slowly. Otherwise the 
development of industry may, by throwing great numbers 
out of work, cause the laborer and the peasant — the latter 
depends to a considerable extent upon the hand wheel and 
loom — to combat the capitalist rather than to combine 
with him for political reform. The many mercenary armies 
may drain off the surplus labor and use it, as to-day it is 
being used, for serving private political ends. On the other 
hand, Chinese workers are very mobile and would adapt 
themselves to variations in the labor market if properly 
directed. They are the equals of any people in physical 
dexterity, unusually patient and able to endure heavy toil 
on a light diet. If their customary ways of life be not too 
rudely interfered with, if factory methods be adapted some- 
what to the men rather than the men entirely to the machin- 
ery, the Chinese should make highly effective workmen. 
H. Y. Moh, China’s leading manufacturer of cotton goods, 
makes the proud boast that he has never had a strike in his 
factories because he has considered always the interests of 
his men. There is an important field of research awaiting and 
urgently demanding the thought of students of the social 
sciences and of actual business men who wish to avert in 
China the class struggle that characterizes all industrialized 
countries. The most useful service that a young Chinese can 
do for himself and for his country is to make a study of the 
business opportunities and social problems there and prepare 
himself to deal with both. A strong group of men, thus 
equipped, who kept themselves free from political entangle- 
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ments, would prove the most effective force in establishing 
social and political order and freedom in China. 

The “Literary Revolution,” the “New Thought Move- 
ment,” the “Student Movement,” the “Renaissance,” 
“Young China,” and other terms applied to the same or to 
related movements during recent years have acquainted the 
West with the ideals of the educational group, the most 
vocal in China. This group wants a simpler spoken and 
written language, education brought to the humblest door, 
the benefits of Western science without its evils. It demands 
that the republic be reformed and maintained and that China 
become independent of foreign control, an equal among the 
nations. The majority of its leaders have had a Western 
education, and the inspiration behind them all is Western 
science and scientific method. Naturally, the schools and 
universities are the principal centres of activity, but politi- 
cal, professional, and business circles include many who 
sympathize with and encourage professors and students. 
Much fun has been made at the expense of Young China 
which has assumed responsibilities far beyond its years and 
has grown arrogant towards its ancestors and everyone else. 
The fact remains that Young China is exercising a remark- 
able influence both at home and abroad. 

The results so far are not imposing, but the prospects of 
accomplishment are infinite. Already the language of the 
newspapers and magazines has been simplified to correspond 
with the ordinary speech, and the number of these popular 
vehicles of expression greatly increased. Strangely enough, 
the “Renaissance” leaders have not shown a corresponding 
enthusiasm for the simplification of the characters, although 
a phonetic alphabet has been devised and made a legal 
feature of primary school education. There can be no rapid 
broadcasting of education in China until the law for a 
phonetic alphabet is put into effective operation and the new 
alphabet extensively employed in the newspapers and 
cheaper books. It must become a source of greater pride to 
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the Chinese that every coolie shall be able to read (as is al. 
ready almost universally the case in Japan) than that a 
few can make bold and beautiful characters. Until the lit. 
erary revolution adopts the simplified alphabet it will be 
neglecting the most direct means to a democratic system of 
education. 

The most recent product of the “New Thought” is an 
organization for research designed to work out methods for 
the application of science and scientific method to the special 
problems of China. It is recognized that to study science js 
not sufficient and that to study it from text-books only is 
exasperating. China feels no necessity of remodelling her art, 
philosophy, or literature along Occidental lines, and she does 
not recognize the superiority of Western social organization. 
She does concede her need of science, but experience now 
shows that she has not made good use of her opportunities 
to get it. Hence the effort to employ experimental methods, 
to study China’s problems rather than those of other coun- 
tries, and to grasp the historical significance of the scientific 
point of view. 

In the political field, educational forces have not been 
able, in fact they have not tried, to modify the traditional 
principles of action. In isolated instances, however, they 
have, either alone or by arousing public sentiment, largely 
determined governmental action. To them must be accorded 
the principal share of credit, so far as China is concerned, 
for the restoration of Kiaochao and the Shantung Railway. 
They have taken the stump, paraded, stormed official 
residences, and called numerous strikes in their various cam- 
paigns to put public education on a sound financial footing. 
In some cases their actions have been puerile and ostenta- 
tious, and they have failed strangely to show any construc- 
tive interest in the curse of civil warfare or the corruption in 
official life. Nevertheless, their purposes have been worthy and 
their efforts on the whole the most enlightened and altruistic 
that have been made since the republic was established. 
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Contemporary conditions in higher educational institu- 

tions are transitional and unsettled. There is a noticeable 
lack of trained and inspired leadership such as Southeastern 
University at Nanking is receiving from Dr. P. W. Kuo, a 
graduate of Columbia University. Largely on this account 
the students have frequently rebelled against university 
rules and disobeyed the orders of administrative officers. 
They have a national organization and publish a number of 
daily newspapers and other periodicals. They are usually 
radicals in politics and skeptics in religion. They are un- 
matched as readers of motives though less capable of dis- 
tinguishing between fine language and real depth of thought. 
They are intensely critical and are likely to place their own 
instructors who return from the West with a smooth flow of 
English above those whose more halting presentation may 
convey a keener insight into their subjects. They are earnest 
in self-analysis as they seek to determine their proper careers 
and appreciative of their professors’ advice. Among them- 
selves they tend to self-sufficiency or cliquishness rather than 
to a broader college unity. 

The tendency to early specialization is marked. The 
student of applied science is as contemptuous of history and 
philosophy as his contemporaries in American universities 
where his major professors were taught that a single course 
in economics is quite enough of “that sort of stuff” for a 
scientist. One cannot but sympathize with the Chinese 
student, who must be a skilful artist in characters and a 
polished writer of prose filled with literary allusions as well 
as an adept in the use of English, have some acquaintance 
with French and German, and an applicable knowledge of 
Western thought and methods. Something must be slighted, 
apparently, but it is unfortunate that so little consideration 
has been given as yet to the organization of a well-rounded 
curriculum taking less account of American or European 
conditions and more of China’s needs. The present drift of 
things is creating specialists who know neither their own nor 
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Western civilization, and who cannot apply even their spe. 
cialized knowledge. The foundations of Young China’; 
education need to be broadened though the process add five 
years to the requirement for the desired degree. At present 
the Chinese student is attempting to master two civilizations 
in the time taken by the American student to know one. No 
wonder that a frequent complaint in the college clinics js 
that their “brains won’t work,” and no wonder that they 
are men without a country when they have completed their 
Western education. Western universities could help directly 
to check this evil by insisting that Chinese students satisfy 
the same requirements as their own. Too many allowances 
are made, and the Chinese themselves are becoming wary of 
the easy Ph.D. 

Foreign professors can do their Chinese students another 
service by encouraging them to keep constantly in mind the 
problems of China which they may be planning to deal with 
on their return and, if possible, to do their research not only 
on Chinese subjects but out of Chinese sources. It is lamen- 
table, in view of the mines of research material that lie in 
reach of the Chinese student in his own country — closed to 
more than a handful of Western scholars because of the 
difficulty of language, but of deep interest to them as well as 
essential to a satisfactory treatment of the problems they 
concern — that the foot-notes of Chinese dissertations 
written under Western professors contain scarcely a reference 
to Chinese sources. It is highly desirable that some agency 
should be created by the Chinese government to which 
Chinese students might refer requests for source material 
with some expectation of prompt action. It is regrettable 
that there is no library in all China worthy to be called a 
modern research library. If scholarly ideals, and the methods 
learned in the West are to be kept alive and productive of 
permanent benefit to China, there must be such libraries. 
Great Britain or Japan, in search of an object for the expendi- 
ture of the Boxer indemnities, which they are proposing to 
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return, could not do more wisely than to erect in Peking and 
other cities great libraries accessible to Chinese and foreign 
scholars. The spirit of scientific research is but a feeble flame 
among the hundreds of returned students who have taken 
higher degrees in the West, and it will remain so until the 
needed materials are collected in accessible form. Higher 
education is dependent upon research and will be crippled 
until better provision is made for it. 

Academic expression is wonderfully free. There are no 
barriers to the discussion of any subject. The novel is 
especially welcomed; the more gods it dethrones the better. 
The newspapers do not, as in Japan, record daily the arrest 
of teachers or their deprivation of freedom of speech. 
Thought is quite unfettered. Unfortunately, it is also likely 
to go unfed. The teachers of Peking are always from three to 
six months in arrears of their salary. There is a considerable 
sprinkling of parlor bolshevists among them. Many owe their 
positions to political influence and play politics to hold them. 
They are not interested in religion except as it may seem to 
them to impede the progress of scientific study or assist in 
maintaining foreign control. Their subjection to student opin- 
ion hinders the development of high academic standards. 

It is no longer a moot question whether the Chinese are 
capable of becoming productive scientists. Liang Ch’i Ch’ao 
is revolutionizing the interpretation of Chinese history; Hu 
Shih is doing the same in philosophy and literature; V. K. 
Ting and Dr. Wu Lien-teh have done creative work in 
geology and medicine respectively — to mention only a few. 
It is true that the development of science has been slow, but 
that was to have been expected and will not have been a 
misfortune if it results in unique contributions to scientific 
thought. The disturbed political conditions hamper research 
sadly. There is a lack of mature guidance and a consequent 
lack of humility natural to the transition from dogma to 
experiment. The temptation to spread their energies over 
too wide a field has proved a fatal lure to some men. Com- 
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petition is not sufficiently keen as yet, nor is public recogni- 
tion sufficiently awakened. There are, however, interest, 
determination, and definite evidence of growth and unlimited 
possibilities. 

Harassed by domestic ills and interested in the trans. 
formation they are watching within the country, the people 
of China seem to be paying but little attention to events 
outside. Conversation seldom turns to China’s foreign 
relations. But if one may express what he feels to be the 
prevailing sentiment in the country towards foreigners and 
their governments, it is that they must be tolerated but they 
should attend, if possible, to their own business. For the 
prevailing political anarchy the foreigner is, by many, held 
responsible. The Chinese resent his constant harping upon 
the theme of domestic reform, for which, he argues, all efforts 
to regain Manchuria and to consolidate China’s well-estab- 
lished position in Tibet and Mongolia should be postponed. 
The assumption of superiority which the foreigner, from 
merchant to missionary, leaves off in Japan but puts on in 
China, is not admitted. It is not clear to the Chinese, nor to 
anyone who will look at the facts, that any class of foreigners 
has entered China with entirely altruistic motives. The 
Chinese are quite willing to acknowledge benefits received, 
but they do not accept them as charity. 

The Chinese government to-day, as hitherto under the 
republic, seeks to carry out its treaty obligations and to 
protect the lives of foreigners. Considering the extent of 
territory in which the foreigner has the right to travel and, 
in the case of missionaries, to reside and hold property, it is 
remarkable how few have been the cases of failure to effect- 
uate the treaties. The recent bandit troubles have not been 
essentially attacks upon foreigners but efforts to use foreign 
captives as hostages to assure the incorporation of the 
“bandits” in some army unit where food and clothing and 
shelter might be secure. In other instances, foreigners have 
been injured in resentment against the refusal to recognize 
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some local decree or in connection with the discharge of 
functions, such as railway administration, which have 
brought them into opposition to some rule-defying military 
subordinate. It would be difficult to point to acts of wilful 
disregard of foreign rights. 

Instances of attacks upon foreigners have been more 
numerous within the last several years, in part because the 
“Shantung Question” aroused sentiment not only against 
the Japanese but also against their abetting associates at 
Versailles, but principally because since the death of Yuan 
Shih-K’ai the country has become more and more divided 
and authority more and more attenuated. The provincial 
armies have expanded enormously until to-day there are a 
million and a half men under arms. The foreigner is far safer 
than the native since the armed coolie knows that if his 
superior “loses face” he will lose his head. If a Chinese 
householder wants to transport a cartload of his well-nigh 
worthless furniture safely through a zone of civil war he 
adorns it with a foreign flag, preferably American. The 
danger to the foreigner is, of course, greater when authority 
slackens after defeat and looting becomes general. 

It is quite obvious that present conditions in China will 
prevail for a considerable period and that foreign interests 
will suffer with the rest. What foreigners can do to help 
matters is not so obvious. An effort has been made, through 
the formation of an international financial Consortium, to 
provide funds for the development of railways, roads, and 
industry. But political conditions have so far presented in- 
superable obstacles, and no loans have been arranged. 

It would seem to be highly unwise for the Consortium to 
change its present policy and determine to back the present 
Peking government with loans for administrative or military 
purposes. Such a change would tinge its proper economic 
character very deeply with politics, would greatly increase 
the probabilities of foreign intervention and € would not 
assure a permanent settlement of the present disorder. It 
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might be possible to create order throughout China by the 
establishment of a new dynasty, but the Chinese have dis. 
carded monarchy, and no foreign-created president will be 
stronger than the bayonets that back him. The military 
authority who would advise the dragooning of China with 
foreign troops has yet to announce his plan. 

Must China wait for the application of foreign capital 
until political conditions become stable? The alternative is 
private enterprise. Where governments are corrupt and tran- 
sitory, merchant and manufacturer and banker are relatively 
reliable and permanent. True they are timid but so much 
the better under present conditions. There are no political 
boundary lines among them. They detest the militarist 
leeches. Foreign encouragement would lead them also to 
seek a more influential position in political affairs. In the 
light of American experience and American economic theo- 
ries it would seem natural to expect American capitalists to 
foster the evolution of a strong capitalistic group in China. 

Whatever the foreigner thinks of China and the Chinese, 
he learns by living for a time among them and participating 
in their institutional life that they are not one of the peoples 
that Aristotle would have classed as instinctively subject. 
The stuff of their make-up is of an enduring toughness. 
Their well-tried methods are not always applicable to the 
new problems, but they possess a wonderful patience for 
working out an adjustment. They have a right to insist that 
they be allowed to judge what is to be discarded from, what 
to be added to, their intricate and deeply interesting social 
organization. The times are out of joint, but the foreigner’s 
despair is not reflected in the eyes of the Chinese. They know 
that China is eternal. 
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TWO SONNETS 
By PRESTON CLARK 


EMBARKATION 
Ne in the dust my cap and bells I throw, 


Having lost the trick that made their old appeal; 


Yet, at the last, reluctant to turn heel 

And say “It is finished — yes the thing is so.” 
Like children my old joys return to me, 

Like children ask me yet to stay a while, 
Pleading with thoughtless grace and elfin smile, 
For one more game, whatever it may be. 

I bid farewell and go upon my way, 

More lonely now but with my strength all mine 
To spend or save as beauty may design 

In strengthening man to meet each new dismay. 
So I go forth with childhood left behind, 

To give the world the beauty I may find. 


BEAUTY 
F beauty is a thing of happy chance, 


Good fortune without meaning, source, or end, 
A game to see how this and that will blend, 
Without a law to mould the circumstance: 

If beauty comes and passes like a dance, 
Having no strength to build or power to mend, 
Leaving each friend uncertain of his friend, 

And thus being nothing in the world’s advance, 
Why does the sight of beauty move us so, 

Even to silence when the twilight hour 

Changes the world beyond imagining? 

Why does the thought of beauty make us know 
That we are kin to an immortal power, 

That what we are contains a deathless thing? 
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LOCKING THE BARN DOOR 
By LAURA WOOLSEY LORD SCALES 
VIDENTLY we are thinking and talking a great 


deal these days about divorce. Is it reasonable? 

Is it necessary? Is it Christian? From the maga- 

zine to the newspaper, from the church to the 

law court, we are concerned with it. We are, in fact, kept 

very busy demonstrating the importance of locking — or 

not locking — the barn door after marriage is done for. 

After marriage is done and love is gone, it begins to seem as 

if somebody ought somehow to have done something better 

about it. But there never was any point in locking a barn 

door except for the value of the horse. Do we, then, know 

too little about our horse? Do we put marriage too much to 
worn-out uses? Do we keep too careless a watch over it? 

We also talk a good deal about the ways of our young 
people. To be sure, those of us who live in constant sight 
of them do not stand in need of all this flow of conversation 
and fine print, for we have other ways of being reminded 
of their free manners, their untrammelled talk, their “pet- 
ting parties,” their scorn of conventions, or their terrific 
speed. But the general cry is, What to do about it? 

I am wondering if one reason why these young folks fly 
about so fast from nowhere to nowhere in their high-powered 
cars is because they, too, know so little about the horse. 
That he is old-fashioned and slow, they know from seeing 
him driven by others, uncertain of footing, and subject to 
distempers which the wayside garage cannot patch up. He 
is a lot of trouble. Here or there one or two of them may 
recollect even in the biggest city an old-time, snow-bound 
winter when for a day or two the horse trotted into his own 
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again. One or two rushing along in the summer-time may 
glimpse from the highway a misty, green-arched lane over- 
grown beyond the motor’s powers; and a sudden, strange 
longing may catch them for quiet and the horse and reality. 
But the horse seems almost outside their world. 

Yet Fashion, being the fickle creature she is, now that the 
horse is no longer expected to carry all the burdens of the 
world, has made up her mind apparently to re-introduce 
him as a strong, free runner after fun, adventure, health, and 
joy. Dame Fashion knows: new ways bring new demands 
for the horse. Following her, we may find that there are 
changing possibilities for our horse (long since proved, when 
intelligently and kindly used, to be the best of friends) — 
our old-fashioned, new-fashioned good horse of marriage. 

“We'll talk of marriage instead of divorce!” Easy to say 
and not so surely done. For, along with birth and death, 
marriage is an experience shared so commonly by so many 
of us that we are too close to see it clear. It usually seems 
simpler to try it than to theorize about it. Yet, just as the 
horse was terribly frightened at first by the glare of the motor 
headlights, so marriage under the searchlight of the new sex- 
hygiene, the new psychology, the new life of women, stands 
blinking and trembling, wondering where its future may lead. 

It is always easier to see what should not be; and there 
are various “don’ts” to marriage — various things it ought 
less and less to stand for as we come to interpret the times. 
The all-embracing “don’t” it might appear unnecessary 
to mention even in passing, so few mid-Victorians seem 
left in the world, and so definitely has the great scene of the 
first embrace passed from the last page of the novel to the 
frontispiece of the weekly. Yet some of us have seen the 
rite, still electric with excitement, when at Commencement 
time the seniors in a woman’s college at their class supper 
run around the table to the shouts and wild enthusiasm of 
their peers in token of having arrived at that high peak 
whose beacon is a diamond. And so the first warning may 
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take its place: Don’t marry for the sake of being married, 
Marriage is not an end in itself. The cover of life’s book does 
not shut down at just that point. 

Nor is marriage solely an emotional act or series of acts; 
rather passion and marriage are to each other as the angle 
to the circle. Looking on from either side at such a shoddy 
counterfeit of marriage stand the libertine and the puritan. 
“Why then bother to marry?” says one. “Why lower one. 
self?” says the other. “It’s so peasant-like to marry,” 
breathes the heroine in an up-to-date magazine; while 
through the pages of one of our latest novels stalks the 
unnatural wife in virtuous protest against the rude male. 
One credit in the balance of over-done talk of sex surely 
lies in exposing such travesties of marriage. And fortu- 
nately with books at hand like Maude Royden’s “Sex and 
Common Sense,” words on this subject need not be piled up 
here. She has not only cleared the air with common sense 
but with spiritual grace has let in the sunshine. 

Another warning: don’t marry for life’s fleshpots. Marriage 
is not primarily a board and housing proposition. “‘ Wal,” 
said an old countryman, twice a widower and recently 
married again, “I mostly finds it cheaper to marry ’em ’n 
hire ’em.” “I’m crazy to marry,” said the more honest 
working girl, “but I ain’t so low down yet I’ll do it for the 
price of a meal ticket.” Bad pies, dressmakers’ bills, and 
Easter hats — there is marriage dressed out for us in the 
“funny” paper. Yet so the old automobile hulk stood on 
the joke page amid the farmers’ jeers — until an improved 
gasoline engine succeeded in pulling it off. A college president 
once said to me, “Do you think things have really got so 
bad as this? I’ve been talking with some of our boys and 
girls, asking them why they want to marry, and one of the 
girls told me she wanted to get away from home and her 
mother, and one of the boys said he’d got to have some good 
times and he’d decided it was cheaper to marry than be 
treating all the time. What do you make of it?” 
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In protest against such notions or necessities, there are 
rising up all over the land clubs — Working Girls’ Clubs, 
y.M.C.A. Clubs, Business and Professional Men’s and 
Women’s Clubs, Men’s and Women’s City Clubs, College 
and University Clubs homes where single men and 
women of all sorts may live in dignity, beauty, and friend- 
liness. Also, all over the country, women are earning their 
own living. They are in schools, offices, factories, stores, 
banks, churches — everywhere. They can buy their own 
movie ticket or hotel dinner, and, partly because they have 
the price, custom no longer keeps them waiting for some 
kind man to come and furnish them. These changes bring 
their problems along with them. As fast as one moves in to 
stay, a problem walks the streets in consequence. “These 
clubs —and what about the home?” “This economic 
independence of women — and what is to become of the 
children?” We read of these dilemmas in “This Freedom”’ 
and other books of the time, and we see them with our eyes. 
Here as elsewhere in modern machinery, maladjustment 
plagues us. But at least in our inevitable processes of re- 
shaping things, we may be thankful for the chance to push 
this sordid idea of marriage upon the junk heap. 

Again, don’t marry to add to your other possessions a 
human one. Marriage is not acquiring property in a person- 
ality. Too often acquisition is either dull for safety’s sake, 
or uneasy with fear. When its dull face is turned, speaking 
in a parable, an up-to-date young housekeeper acquires an 
electric washing machine, a smart, shiny thing which seems 
a sort of toy. Instantly her life and habits change. She owns 
the wonder of the hour, and watch what she can do with it! 
Her thoughts and talk revolve around it, and she is quite 
tiresome to her friends — until one day she discovers that is it 
not really sport. Monotony is not banished, and the creature 
cannot work alone. Her once shiny machine is now a utility 
—a mere possession like her others. And so she settles down, 
and comfortably and indifferently goes her domestic way. 
49 
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A man once said to me, fear making him uneasy as he 
spoke: “No, I can’t make up my mind to marry. I’ve 
never been sure I was fit to or wanted to take on a wife.” 
Take on a wife! What a prospect he saw! Down a familiar 
vista of forced téte-a-tétes at Mrs. Grundy’s teas, of Sitting 
out “stuck” at a dance, of planning the pleasures for the 
country cousin’s visit, he saw at the end a picture to which 
all these others were but as the tossing of a ball in the air 
beside Sisyphus’ daily agony —a continual tea party, a 
lifelong load, his two hands only between the lady and a 
vacuum. So it might be if one were an owner responsible for 
another’s personality, if marriage meant the necessity of 
providing another with all interests, resources, or activities, 
if along with women’s growing restlessness there had not 
been added to the household life other outside interests, 
Now we are at the crossroads. It is seventy-five years since 
the first meeting in this country was held for women’s 
rights, fifty years since college education for women got 
tremblingly but thoroughly under way, five years since 
women were citizens with the vote. Seventy-five years ago 
a man presided over the meeting because a women did not 
know how; fifty years ago it was assumed that women’s 
mentality as well as physique would prove inferior to men’s; 
only very recently have women taken part in business and 
professions. Life to-day is different; and while women 
emerge from subjectivity in their ideas into ideas and works 
that league them with the outside world, misfits in homes 
are plentiful. But for marriage this may not in the end be 
loss if husbands and wives find common interests as they 
walk together in the wide spaces of the world. 

Such are the dangers of marriage. What are its developing 
tasks and uses? Well-worn almost into words of one syllable, 
the great, inclusive use is handed down by the experience 
of the ages. Though marriage is not the end of life, it is a 
way of living which is the best means yet found for fulfilling 
life. Let us say to our young people — do marry. Why? 
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First, for the sake of freedom. This may or may not mean 
physical or material freedom — varying from that of King 
Cophetua’s beggar maid to that of the country parson’s 
wife. Freedom is, however, essentially an ethereal thing. 
The psychologists have been teaching us that freedom is a 
good deal like rest—not quitting the busy career but 
fitting oneself to one’s sphere. Freedom, like the kingdom of 
heaven, is within us. It is insured by having a clear line of 
desire and purpose, not letting emotional wires stay crossed. 
To operate steadily along one central trunk line is not easy. 
Nowadays sex is supposed to be always at the game of 
muddling our purposes; public opinion breaks and fouls 
them; and our own hybrid structure, animal, human, and 
spiritual, comes near to completing the break-up of our 
personalities. Yet both for peace and progress a clear, clean 
personality is what we covet. And outside circumstances 
have surprisingly little to do with it. Marriage may be a 
liberator — pretty much ousting sex and withstanding pres- 
sure from public opinion, for against the baffling force of 
public opinion two united are as a whole battery of artillery. 
For opening up aim and purpose in life along one straight 
path, there are few more active workmen than the three 
whom marriage sets to work — ambition, hope, and love, 
and these, it is found, do especially well when a little child 
leads them. This is not merely psychological or parabolic 
talk. The simplifying of desires that comes with marriage 
brings relief; working, not single-handed but supported by 
an ally, brings a sense of power; and so freedom comes. 

Marry for the sake of self-expression — self-expression 
of an enlarging self. In our mental habits we know from 
painful experience that an idea is not an idea until it is put 
into thought or word. So with the self; it must be brought 
into use. All the modern education of young children has 
been developing around the need for self-expression. Let 
him say it himself! Let him do it in his own way! This 
opening of the gates to let the child’s individuality out was 
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considered a delightful thing until it appeared that such 
gates opened only in one direction, and that the child when 
let loose could not pass through a neighbor’s gate but onl 
bumped into that neighbor’s stone wall of selfishness. So 
the social psychologist had to come to the rescue; and now 
the accent in education is on socializing the child. An in. 
dividual is not most himself when only himself. He must be 
himself in relationship. In such a scheme of education, 
obviously, marriage is the university, the place at the top 
for the most difficult teaching —and the most rewarding. 
“From a social standpoint,” Professor John Dewey says 
in his “Democracy and Education,” “dependence denotes 
a power rather than a weakness; it involves interdependence. 
There is always a danger that increased personal independ- 
ence will decrease the social capacity of an individual. In 
making him more self-reliant, it may make him more self- 
sufficient; it may lead to aloofness and indifference. It often 
makes an individual so insensitive to his relations to others 
as to develop an illusion of being really able to stand and 
act alone — an unnamed form of insanity which is respon- 
sible for a large part of the remediable suffering of the world. 
. . . Power to grow depends upon needs for others and 
plasticity.” Power to grow through interdependence! Grow- 
ing is the great unspoiled game of life. Given yourself, x, 
how soon can you make it x"? And x* represents not 
merely the unknown self raised to self-expression, but 
something added to x, a socialized self having twice the 
value. “Power to grow depends upon needs for others and 
plasticity” —this is the very core and essence of marriage. 
Beyond the game of growing, there is a further excite- 
ment, the great satisfaction. We think of creative power 
as our highest capacity. Marry, then, for the sake of a crea- 
tive life. It implies the transforming of things through us 
until we give them out as a new identity — a process so 
difficult that we have to be driven to it by necessity or 
love — love of beauty or truth or goodness or love of a 
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person. In marriage conditions are especially helpful for it. 
Our natures complemented one by the other seem then to 
come full circle. We have new power, ready for use. 

The creative life has many expressions, physical and 
spiritual. There is the giving of children to the world — the 
first and great mystery of creation, so essential and inevi- 
table that the whole being is tuned to the desire and need of 
it. We do not have to talk about children to give them 
importance. Words here are idle to add to their beauty, 
mystery, or appeal. There is the giving of beauty, of ideas, 
of goodness to the world — the making of things spiritual. 
These come from no fixed place; the wind bloweth where it 
listeth. But the home, which is not a house or even a person, 
is a place of the spirit. Whatever is lovely and true and good 
has to work at the making of it and be part of it if it is to 
prosper. To make one is to create a thing that, like radium, 
is quick with life-giving energy. From it all good works may 
proceed, with faith there to nurse them and love to call 
them out. Behind the strain and fret which we too often see, 
married love offers the Spirit a home where it may work. 

Such marriage as this cannot be cut across by divorces 
or “petting parties.” These would have no chance. But, 
of course, it presupposes love. For without love there is in 
marriage no freedom or growth or spiritual power. Which 
seems to suggest that we have been putting the cart before 
the horse. Yet how, except by our idea of marriage, recog- 
nize or test love? The inducement to it does not come out 
of a cheerless outline of this sort. Nor does a chemical 
analysis of blood and bone and tissue make us in love with a 
dimpling child; but thanks to the physiologists and anato- 
mists the child is kept well and dimpling for us to love. 

However we are to get it, what we want to-day is a 
straight valuation of our thoroughbred — so nice an under- 
standing of marriage that the barn door will lock auto- 
matically, or rather that the lock doesn’t matter at all. 
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CAPTAIN MARRYAT 
By MICHAEL SADLEIR 


T is strange how hardly one may contrive to recreate 

the being that was Frederick Marryat. As schoolboy 

rowdy, playing tricks on ushers; as eager truant, 

haunting the London docks and riverside that lay so 
near his early home; as midshipman or wildly brave lieuten- 
ant or tireless, rather boastful captain; as busy novelist or 
harassed editor or dissipated buck; even as kindly, pious but 
despotic father in the short peaceful autumn of his days, 
Marryat eludes but tantalizes curious posterity. 

We know that he was born in 1792 in Catherine Court 
near to the Tower of London; that in Blackfriars he lived his 
boyhood through. We may surmise what influence on his 
young mind had wharves and merchant ships, Trinity House 
and the old Navy Office; for thrice he ran away from school 
to sea, before his father, bowing to the inevitable, got him a 
berth as midshipman and saw him sail away — a scrap but 
fourteen years of age — under Lord Cochrane in the Jm- 
périeuse. 

It is often assumed that, because Frederick Marryat wrote 
little in description of his childhood and because in several 
of his books the hero’s parents are presented as grotesque or 
violent with their children, he was himself unhappy as a boy. 
Maybe; but the unhappiness was as likely due to his own 
temperament as to mishandling by his elders. Throughout his 
life he showed from time to time a strain of rather peevish 
vanity which is the more observable for its strong contrast 
to his other qualities of courage and broad-minded humor. 
He was, in all probability, a difficult and thankless child — 
turbulent, but at the same time clever almost to slyness; 
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generous but often vengeful; as heedless of the feelings and 
comfort of others as of his own. 

And yet when one reads his first book, “The Naval Offi- 
cer,” one is not quite convinced by his later declaration that, 
while the adventures of Frank Mildmay were indeed actual 
experiences, the character of that young ne’er-do-well was 
in no sense the character of his creator. 

Marryat’s portraits show him fresh-colored, with open, 
clear-cut features, bold, lively eyes, and a strong chin deeply 
cleft. He was of middle height, sturdily built, and of great 
muscular strength. The rupture of blood-vessels, from which 
ultimately he died, had since early manhood been his most 
serious physical weakness, and there can be no doubt that 
the hardships he endured and the reckless life he preferred 
intensified the risks of this complaint. 

The severities of the service at the time of his initiation 
were such that only boys of physical strength, of resource, 
and of courage could have suffered them. Marryat, it may 
safely be surmised, had enough of strength, too much of 
resource, and all that is possible of courage. He seems to 
have thrown himself into a sailor’s life with something of the 
reckless, insensitive bravado that characterizes his novels. 
Where an oppressor could with prospects of success be met 
in open combat, Marryat so met him; where, for one reason 
or another, guile and the aid of others became necessary 
allies, Marryat plotted and found adherents and achieved 
revenge. 

To find fault with him for a blindness to the finer shades 
of human relationships were pedantry. The boys with whom 
on frigate, flagship, and sloop he lived in boisterous competi- 
tion saw life in broad outline and a little brutally. Each was 
for self, save within certain traditional limits of honor and 
comradeship. Captains and first and second officers were 
despots and often cruel despots. To flout authority or cheat 
a tyrant of his prey became, and naturally, the duty of a 
midshipman. 
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But because Marryat had a mind more complex and more 
skilful than the majority of his fellows, he reacted in a man. 
ner peculiarly his own to the atmosphere so strangely blent 
of blows and kindliness, of drink and daring, of rigid honor 
and private lies, of rough generosity and callousness, that 
pervaded the navy of his time. 

In matters of naval tactics and policy he became liberal 
and aggressively outspoken. He condemned waste of life in 
action on sea or land, an attitude that to-day seems com- 
monplace but needed courage to maintain at a time when a 
commander could reckon the value of an engagement as 
much in terms of losses suffered on board his own ship as by 
the number of casualties inflicted on the enemy. Again and 
again, he shows in his books a horror at the brutal floggings 
to which some captains were deliberately inclined. Again 
and again also, he attacks the system of impressment not 
only as itself a barbarism but also as in the worst interests of 
the very service it was instituted to benefit. 

On the slave trade his views were equally enlightened and 
humane. In several of his books he takes occasion to show 
his hatred of the traffic in helpless human beings. 

But if Marryat was driven by the injustices and cruelties 
he witnessed at sea into a position of defiant humanitarian- 
ism, he did not in other ways escape their coarsening influ- 
ence. His power for laughter must always have been great, 
and in that laughter as we hear it in his books there is a note 
of brutality that can easily be accounted for, if we imagine 
him arming his sensibilities against the shock of their sur- 
roundings with the weapon of an unfeeling mirth. 

For there is often a contrast between the ardent humanity 
of Marryat’s principles and the cruelty (occasionally even 
the “caddishness” ) of his humor. This is not to impute 
insincerity to his professions of a benevolent faith. He was 
an impulsive and generous friend, whether to cause or to 
individual; nor did he ever shirk the possible evil conse- 
quences to himself of theories espoused or victims cham- 
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joned. But he had a love of horse-play, characteristic alike 
of the service in his time and of the great writers of the 
eighteenth century from whom he held direct inspirational 
descent. 

A certain hardness in self-interest Marryat can be for- 
given. His naval record was so fearless and so fine that he 
might well have counted on more ample recognition than he 
received. Here is transcribed the statement of his services 
drawn up by himself and forwarded after the Burmese War, 
with all the documents concerning the Bassein expedition, 
to those in whose hands lay naval patronage. The phraseol- 
ogy is taken verbatim from Marryat’s actual manuscript: 


AS MIDSHIPMAN 


1. | was mentioned by Lord Cochrane in his dispatches when a 
youngster, for gallantry and good conduct. 

2. Certificate from Lord James Townshend of having led the 
way in a hurricane which dismasted the Frigate. 

3. Certificate of conduct in taking on the 2nd explosive vessel 
at Basque roads. 

4. Certificates of saving and attempting to save the lives of 7 
men at different times, by leaping after them at sea. 

s. Served the Walcheren Expedition and sent home with the 
fever. 

6. | have been considerably more than 100 times personally 
engaged with the enemy and have been twice wounded. 

7. During the time I held the command at the opening of the 
Burmah war, I was 14 times thanked by the Governor in Council 
and mentioned in public dispatches. I was then made into a death 
vacancy dated May 1824 — but was not confirmed to it, my com- 
mission bearing date July 1825 — by which 26 officers were put 
over my head. 

If it can be proved that in any one instance, an officer who had 
done his duty in time of war, was not confirmed to a death vacancy 
occurring during the war, I waive my claim but otherwise I con- 
sider I was hardly treated. 


But he had enemies in high places (made doubtless by his 
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outspoken views on naval administration) and all that the 
eloquence of his achievement could produce was a C. B. and 
the appointment to the Ariadne. 

These favors came too late to be relished. Already he was 
turning author in disgust. “The Naval Officer” appeared in 
1829; in 1830 he resigned his ship and came on shore to 
make a name and a career. 

It was a man angrily conscious of unjust neglect, who 
from an arduous life at sea now plunged into four years of 
fashionable extravagance. We may regret that more details 
of this time of prodigality are not on record. They should 
explain much that occurs in his “land” novels, particularly 
in “Japhet in Search of a Father.” He became equerry to 
royalty; he gambled Sussex House in Hammersmith against 
a thousand-acre farm in Norfolk; he drank and rioted the 
seasons through. The money flowed like the champagne, till 
both began to flag. Marryat but worked the harder at his 
writing and played the harder in his leisure hours. It suits 
our imagined picture of the man, this strenuous life of litera- 
ture and elegance. He was a great worker and loved to live. 
The “Metropolitan Magazine,” which started publication 
in 1831, gave him scope for characteristic writing and paid 
him well. “The King’s Own,” published in 1830, had brought 
him reputation even among the coteries. 

At intervals of about two years came other novels. In 
1833 he fought a fight for Parliament and lost. Thus the 
days passed in busy scribbling, divided only by the glittering 
nights of wine and crowded rooms. 

Suddenly in 1834 he moved to Brighton. In 1835 more 
precipitately still to Brussels. There, while the crisis passed, 
he edited his paper by letter and sent with each instalment 
of his serials eager, petulant letters to Howard his sub-editor, 
railing at Howard himself, at publishers and public; joking 
his friend about his smart clothes and his love affairs; now 
boastful, now diffident; a strange engaging blend of reckless 
boy and scheming, tireless man. 
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A few hitherto unpublished extracts from Marryat’s 
correspondence will illustrate his mood at this time. The 
first is from a letter to Howard of July 11, 1833: 


| hope your waistcoat is a fine one as I know you like fine 
feathers. It was I who recommended White, who wished to send 
you something, to send you a waistcoat, as it will last longer than 
Bologna Sausages or Ardennes Hams. The first lady who asks me 
what to send you, I shall recommend to despatch a Pair oF 
BREECHES. 


And six months later he wrote to Howard: 


I tell you very candidly that your advice is the very last I should 
take in an affair of this nature; but instead of advice it was your 
duty to put me in possession of the real facts instead of concealing 
them as you have done. . . . As for Otley’s word and honor I 
value it as much as Mr. W. ’s. However, as this is an act of 
treachery on the part of a publisher quite unjustifiable, I shall, if 
I come to England again, settle the account on my arrival. 


Lower down in the same letter: 


I have introduced you fairly into the literary world and you are 
now independent of me. As long as you were not so, I submitted 
to what few would have done, but now the case is different. I tell 
you candidly that every time you have given way to your temper, 
you have alienated me more and more, and when I left England 
this last time, I resolved gradually to withdraw from an intimacy 
which would inevitably end in an open rupture. 


Finally, though at a slight sacrifice of chronology, refer- 
ence may be made to Marryat’s well-known letter written 
late in 1836 to Otley himself, which communication finally 
severed their connection. The merits or demerits of this 
dispute between Marryat and his publishers, Saunders and 
Otley, are of less importance to students of Marryat than 
either the phraseology of this admirable letter or its immedi- 
ate publishing consequence. 

Saunders and Otley had just launched an illustrated edition 
of Marryat’s novels and had published “Peter Simple” and 
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“Jacob Faithful” with plates (in the latter case, colored 
plates) by Buss. These volumes are among the most beaut. 
ful examples of early Victorian book-making, and there js 
no doubt that the series would have been continued had 
not relations between author and publishers been broken 
off. 

In 1836 Marryat had come to London, sold the “Metro. 
politan” and with his thousand pounds retired to Belgium 
once again. We have brief pleasant glimpses of him with his 
children, about whom and about garden flowers that he has 
seen he writes to his mother, who lived on at Wimbledon. 
The next move was to Switzerland. 

At this point, as easily as at another, may be said the few 
words that must be said of Marryat’s domestic fortunes. He 
had married in 1819, but there is no reason to suspect any 
unhappiness between him and his wife until 1836 or there- 
abouts. Then, indeed, conjecture is inevitable. The memoir 
by his daughter is far too reticent to leave suspicion unpro- 
voked. Its very silence suggests that after his departure for 
America in 1837, Marryat did not see, or at any rate live in 
common with, his wife again. We only know that she sur- 
vived him and was still alive when Florence Marryat’s book 
appeared in 1872. 

The problem is of importance for the light that its solu- 
tion would throw on Marryat’s character. Here are a few 
sentences from a long letter written to Mrs. Marryat, prob- 
ably in 1835. She was in Belgium; her husband in Brighton 
and in London: 


Dearest Kate, 

. . . Thursday: I went on to Lady Blessington’s to call upon 
her. I met D’Orsay coming out and found her ladyship at home. 
We conversed for an hour and then I went away, having engaged 
myself to meet some celebrities at dinner tomorrow at 8 o’c. 
pa Friday: I dined at Lady Blessington’s and met Count D’Orsay, 
the Russian Ambassador at Naples, Sir Robert Wilson and Lord 
Allen. It was a very pleasant party. It rained during the evening 
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and D’Orsay drove me to St. James’s Street where he got out and 
then lent me his cab and horse to drive home. 

Sunday: I came down to Wimbledon and found there the Bishop 
of Rochester and his wife Lady Sarah Murray. At dinner we had 
the Engelmanns and Sir Charles Pepys, the Master of the Rolls. 
A quiet party. The Bishop read prayers and we went to bed. To- 
day he read prayers again and preached the charity sermon. In 
the afternoon Mr. Engelmann preached. In the evening the Bishop 
read a sermon and then we all went to bed again. My dearest Kate 
| like going to church and like going twice a day, as I hope that 
with God’s assistance I may become a better man. Do not think 
that because I visit Lady Blessington and others that I prefer 
their company. I do not, but I must mix in the world as it is, 
employed as I am. 

Surely these pathetic, naive phrases have implications that 
bear out what has been written above of Marryat’s nature 
and of his early riotous years on shore? He has been carried 
off his feet by all the tinsel and the flattery of fashionable 
London. His wife — shocked and, it maybe, neglected — has 
charged him with godlessness or worse. Continually from her 
severe retreat in Belgium, she frigidly complains and cau- 
tions him against the worldly and their snares. Like a school- 
boy tactlessly reproached, longing for approbation but 
resentful of control, he makes his awkward, lovable defense. 
He cannot conceal that he has sought indulgence just where 
it is forbidden; vanity must have its due. But here the boy 
gives way before the man, and he excuses himself on grounds 
of “business”! He is a clumsy sinner, Marryat the boy; and 
Marryat the man, a very ordinary one. 

Unhappiness in marriage would explain his restlessness 
during the next few years. Financially embarrassed he may 
well have been, bit there was spiritual as well as economic 
stress in his alternate fits of feverish extravagance and obsti- 
nate seclusion. When finally, in the teeth of every friendly 
exhortation, he withdrew to Langham and was no more seen, 
the student feels a need for proper motive that neither 
money trouble nor bad health can quite supply. 
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From Switzerland he sailed in 1837 for America. Of his 
troubles there; of the toasting in Toronto of the “crew that 
cut out the Caroline” and the bitter offense this gave to 
Americans; of the anonymous letters of abuse that in con- 
sequence followed him from place to place; of the public 
dinners that endeavored to belie them; of his second j journey 
to Canada in the hope of war-service against the rebels — 
enough has elsewhere been recorded. 

In 1841 he was in London once again, and in 1843 with- 
drew finally from London to Langham in Norfolk to devote 
his time to ardent but unprofitable farming. He refused 
obstinately to leave his retirement, though continual invita- 
tions reached him to this or that festivity of his old friends, 
He rode over his land on a pony; walked the country-side; 
taught his children and romped with them. His daughter, in 
her memoir, gives a very charming picture of these quiet 
years, describing Marryat in capacity of parent; showing him 
at work on his “Stories for Young People”; engaging a 
governess and softening her wrath against wrong-doers; 
sending long playful letters to his many child friends; enter- 
taining farm laborers; urging now Stanfield, now Maclise, 
now Forster to come and visit him. 

Perhaps this determined peace showed Marryat conscious 
that the end was not far off. His health was bad; his eyesight 
failing; the rupture of blood-vessels became more frequent. 
As fortune seemed slowly to withdraw her smiling face, the 
man whom she once had favored dropped his swagger and 
impulsiveness, growing serene and admirable. The veils of 
selfishness and ambition that had at times obscured his real 
nobility of character fell away. The Marryat of those closing 
country years is at once a moving and a lovely figure. He 
bears his ill health patiently and sweetly; he works devotedly 
at little tales designed to teach courage, resource, and char- 
ity. There is no hint of maudlin reformation in his change of 
life — rather does he stand out, calm and strong, like some 
fine rock against which waves have dashed and great gales 
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torn for long enough, but now, in the serenity of a sunny sea, 
towers proudly and at peace. 

Not even further money loss nor that more bitter grief 
that came with the drowning of his eldest son from the 
Avenger in December, 1847, could force him to do more than 
bow his head in dignified despair. Through the slow summer 
days of 1848 he faded quietly from the life that he was now 
content to leave. Early one August morning he was dead. 

Marryat’s works are utterly the man himself. Although at 
times he made deliberate attempts to assume a literary as 
opposed to a natural personality, he never succeeded. Actu- 
ality and the rough and tumble of daily happening soon 
shook him from the elegance of authorship into the fighting 
attitude of one determined to face life and master it. 

This careless gallantry, with its neglect of fashionable 
sensibility and impatient pursuit of kaleidoscopic incident, 
drew upon Marryat the reproof of critics of the day. They 
found fault with him for coarseness and for a dubious 
morality; they looked in vain for those qualities that in their 
modish view made literature. Their censure was for profanity 
and sailors’ oaths; for Mildmay’s intrigues with Eugenia and 
Carlotta; for scenes of horrid realism (for example, that of the 
amazing death of Jacob Faithful’s corpulent mamma, or the 
unpleasant eating of Ben’s mother in “Poor Jack’’); for the 
bastard of Jack Easy’s wet nurse, a classic nowadays for its 
very insignificance. To-day such criticism reads a little 
foolishly, for prudery and pleasant euphemism are no longer 
looked for in the lending libraries. But then it was inevitable. 

At every period of modern literature, the coteries have 
fancies to which poor authors, begging favor, must conform. 
In Marryat’s day the shibboleths were refinement and poetic 
feeling. He, being both vulgar and material, was shrugged 
aside as far beneath the notice of his cultured age. There 
were, of course, perceptive men, writers themselves, who 
held to Marryat and revered him. “My beloved Facod 
Faithful,” says Thackeray in “The Roundabout Papers”’; 
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while Henry Kingsley makes admiring mention in “Ravens. 
hoe” of “The King’s Own” and of “Mr. Midshipman 
Easy.” But the professional appraisers thought otherwise 
and did not scruple to express themselves. 

When, in the twilight of his Norfolk days, he turned to 
brief, improving stories for the young, these critics saw their 
chance and took it cleverly. This low-class writer, for al 
their careful indifference to his work, had a large public. The 
fact was troublesome but undeniable. At last a reason could 
be given. He was partly a maker of adventure stories; wholly 
a children’s writer and not a novelist at all. He was a minor 
Cooper; a tolerable successor of the Barbaulds and the 
Opies. Not “Masterman Ready” only, nor “The Children 
of the New Forest,” nor “The Little Savage,” but all his 
books, were books for boys and girls. 

This ingenious method at once of explaining and of shelv- 
ing Marryat was skilfully exploited. The ’sixties and ’seven- 
ties saw reissues of his works “‘arranged for reading by young 
people” — in other words, most thoroughly revised. The 
fine, elastic English of a most English author was sliced and 
cut to save the critic’s face and sooth parental prejudice. 
Marryat went nurserywards in knickerbockers, but with 
him went some part of English literature. 

The tragedy of this unscrupulous conspiracy is that it 
triumphed. Marryat has remained a “juvenile” and is now 
losing his hold even on boys and girls. Perhaps the opportu- 
nity of bringing him once more into the parlor may be seized. 
The nursery casts him out because he knew not wireless nor 
aeroplanes; the library will do well to take him in, because 
he studied men and tramped life’s highways and sailed her 
seas in wind and sunshine, and knew to fill his pages with 
fresh air and color them with health and make them musical 
with words. 

For it is as a stylist that Marryat first claims the notice of 
the modern reader. His easy, rakish mastery of words, which 
swings his narrative along with something of the graceful 
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swagger that must have distinguished his beloved frigates, 
carries the mind right back to Fielding and to Smollett, for 
between their day and the eighteen-thirties was little enough 
of word-economy or of the writing that sought point and 
humor and let elegance go hang. 

A Marryat anthologist would remark, for honorable 
inclusion in his collected extracts, the superb opening para- 
graphs of “Mr. Midshipman Easy” (perhaps the only ones 
in literature that read the better for the puns that they 
contain); and the first two pages of “‘Snarleyyow,” a book 
published years later. This same anthologist would take care 
to secure examples of Marryat’s engaging tendency to break 
off, to wink at the reader in a sort of breathless undertone, to 
confess the troubles or the shifts of authorship, gaily to 
boast, pertly to moralize, and then without change of counte- 
nance to take up his story once again and go rollicking on. 

Sometimes his love of mischievous inconsequence leads 
him to interpose several pages of saucy irrelevance. The 
reflections on the incompatibility of fat and of ambition; the 
warnings to ardent readers that he himself is corpulent and 
dull and not at all a dashing spark like Bulwer-Lytton; that 
he is bored with authorship and bites his pens and stimulates 
his genius with brandy, are slapstick comedy of first-rate 
quality, and are among the brightest passages in “Newton 
Forster.” 

Even at moments of grandiose description, Marryat’s 
pace and litheness do not desert him. At the beginning of the 
second volume of “The Naval Officer” is a picture of Tristan 
D’Acunha at once vivid and impressive, but never outside 
the framework of the narrative. Chapter xv of “Joseph 
Rushbrook, or, The Poacher” (the novel which during 
serialization he would refer to as “the hebdomadal little 
Joey”) contains a description of a sleigh pursued by wolves. 
The incident is both thrilling and sombre, but handled so 
deftly that something of the speed of the flying sleigh infects 


the writing and enlivens it. 
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Of comic or pathetic portraiture, examples could be multi- 
plied. Any one of the half dozen principal stories contains 
passage after passage of swift humor. Some curious character 
is introduced; his clothes and features flashed upon the 
reader’s consciousness; some trick of speech or quaintness or 
deformity insisted on; and when the odd figure has been 
whisked away, the mind retains the facts of his absurdity or 
of his pathos, nor easily forgets them. The Dominie and old 
Beazeley in “Jacob Faithful”; Corporalv an Spitter in 
“Snarleyyow”; Cophagus, the chemist in “Japhet”; the 
sailor Huckaback in “The Pacha of Many Tales” and half a 
hundred others live in their twenty lines of Marryat more 
unmistakably than many characters on whom are lavished 
ten thousand words by authors more pretentious but less 
true in judgment. 

With his sinister characters Marryat has been known to 
fumble. Vanslyperken is good; but Schriften in “‘The Phan- 
tom Ship” has a very tedious and persistent villainy, that 
cannot be forgiven even to a being partly supernatural. 
Perhaps this failure and that success have a significance 
beyond their individual application. “‘The Phantom Ship” 
is a serious attempt at a romance of terror; ““Snarleyyow” 
is rather a parody of the same genre. Marryat, who went 
through life sneering at beliefs he was ashamed to share but 
cared not to deny, could ridicule his superstitions but could 
not ennoble them. It is characteristic of the man, and part of 
his appeal to this self-conscious age of ours, that he most felt 
what he most seemed to mock. 

A sense of the ridiculous being so large an element in 
Marryat’s power of observation, it is not surprising that, like 
Dickens, he is no novelist of heroines. Drunken old women or 
wantons he can draw, with fun and kindliness — almost with 
affection. But before young girls of gentle breeding he stands 
fatuously conventional. His sentimentality that can detect 
the lovable behind the seemingly grotesque, can only smirk 
and moralize, confronted with the candor and serenity of 
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girlhood. Only Amine in “The Phantom Ship” and Poor 


Jack’s Bessy in her final chapters are of all his heroines any- 
thing but pretty dolls. But Bessy is a child of poverty and 
Amine a Dutch miser’s daughter. They are not English 
virgins of the upper class, so that to them are permitted 
enterprise and strong emotion that would be thought un- 
feminine or worse in the sheltered damsels of the England 
Marryat knew. 

From his amateurishness with maidenhood may be drawn 
permissibly an inference beyond the obvious one that Mar- 
ryat, a caricaturist rather than a novelist of manners, was, 
where foibles were not clearly marked, without material for 
ridicule. Indeed, such a conclusion would be unjust to him, 
for he can draw conventional young men and kindly old 
people and make them natural. Rather is it fairer to suggest 
that his experience of well-bred girls was very slight. His life 
was lived among men and among the lighter types of woman- 
hood whom men, when they are pleasure-seeking with their 
friends, prefer. That his married life was unsuccessful has 
been hinted; in such circumstances he might well take refuge 
where would be little likelihood of studying young persons of 
the kind that, for his public’s sake, his heroes must be made 
to love. 

But Marryat is quite novelist enough to bear responsibility 
for his faults. Some critics have excused his weaknesses as 
natural in a bluff naval chronicler. Such kindliness is in fact 
cruelty, for the best books have deeper value either than the 
rough and ready stories of exciting incident that mid- 
Victorian prejudice considered them, or than the quaint 
records of a vanished period of life at sea that some more 
recent commentators have thought fit to term them. 

The blemishes, when al! are told, are not so serious. His 
heroines are pretty dolls. This has been said and tentatively 
explained. His younger heroes have at times a precocity and 
an insensitive conceit that are an irritation. What has been 
said of Marryat’s own youth and character will prepare the 
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reader for an undue emphasis on the achievements of adoles- 
cence. Jack Easy and Peter Simple possess, undoubtedly, 
characteristics that their creator thought or wished to think, 
his own. That young Tom Beazeley in “Jacob Faithful,” and 
Timothy in “Japhet” should be so wise, so impudent, and so 
successful is probably good realism; the vagrant life of those 
early days must have taught resource if it taught nothing 
else. In the same way the little girls in “Poor Jack” — one 
a milliner at fourteen, the other housewife at nine — likely 
have parallels to-day that live unchronicled. 

More damaging to Marryat’s reputation as a man of sense 
is his evident delight in those Admirable (but priggish) 
Crichtons who frequently befriend, champion, and humbly 
admire the cheeky boys jaunting across the world in their 
unthinking teens. Mesty, the negro worshipper of young 
Jack Easy; O’Brien in “Peter Simple”; Anderson in “Poor 
Jack” — here, indeed, are a trio of horrible perfections. 
Their creation and the relish with which it is achieved, imply 
that Marryat, like many another jovial good liver, was at no 
time indisposed to preach morality and preach it with 
pomposity. 

The tendency grew, of course, more obvious with age. 
The transition from apparent hedonism to frank didacticism 
occurs about 1840. The concluding pages of “Joseph Rush- 
brook,” and several passages in “Poor Jack” show clearly 
the change of habit. One can only deplore a transformation 
that lost the world a genial rake and menaced it with yet 
another pietistic bore. 

No further hostile criticism on Marryat’s work suggests 
itself, unless one dwells (unreasonably) on his inclination to 
repeat scenes and happenings. 

That he is fond of punning and of knockabout will endear 
him to a public greater than that which is distraught by such 
innocuous amusements. The rest of Marryat is sheer delight. 

One may go to him for cynical good sense; for knowledge 
of the world; for gaiety and laughter; for swift, uproarious 
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pantomime; for plots that ripple easily to their end or swirl 
over rocks or slide dangerously between steep banks; for 
vivid pictures of a vanished world; for agile, simple English. 
He offers all of these and more. Even to sociologists and 
students of conditions in the past, he will supply those 
incidental data that the history books ignore. In several of 
the books are actual figures of the international exchanges 
after the European wars. In “Joseph Rushbrook” we find 
paper roubles rejected by an angry Irishman as too parti- 
colored and too dirty to be anything but soup tickets. Else- 
where are descriptions of convincing and authentic pirates; 
of Vauxhall and of fashionable life; a picture of a Greenwich 
whitebait dinner (just such an one as that for which Peacock 
wrote his Latin poem); and the portrait of an ambitious 
ungenerous hostess of the ’twenties who, finding a conversa- 
zione cheaper than a rout, did just what Mrs. Proudie was to 
do in mid-Victorian Barchester, and chose the former. 

Marryat sleeps under a faded but conspicuous tomb upon 
the Norfolk coast. A heavy base supports a marble urn from 
which, also in marble and pathetically, issues a dying flame. 
The low rococo house in which he lived has given place to 
one of brick, solid and sensible enough, but sadly “dunch” 
after the Gothic prettiness that was and should be Langham. 

The books remain. They are a monument that cannot fade, 
a dwelling place for their creator’s spirit that cannot change. 
It is a melancholy pilgrimage to that remote spot in the 
north of Norfolk; but those who would pay homage at 
Marryat’s more enduring shrine will have no melancholy, 
but the joy that comes with reading literature. 
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AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 
QUESTIONS OF WAR RESPONSIBILITY 


Tue GeENEsIs OF THE War, dy HerBert Henry AsQuirtu, George H. 
Doran Co. 

Tue Wor tp Crisis, 1915, y Winston S. Charles Seri. 
ner’s Sons. 

OrrictaL GERMAN DocuMENTS RELATING TO THE Wag, frans. 
lated under the supervision of THE CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT for 
INTERNATIONAL Peace, 2 v0ls., Oxford University Press. 


THE question of War Responsibility is still with us. Its signifi- 
cance may be passing from the political to the historical stage, 
but obviously the end of making books that throw light upon it 
is not yet. This question assumes various aspects: responsibility 
for the outbreak of the war; responsibility for its protracted con- 
tinuance (whether by failure of arms or of diplomacy); respon- 
sibility for its ending (which raises the German thesis of betrayal). 
The three books under consideration deal with the first two 
aspects; and they provide documentary evidence of the first im- 
portance, despite the fact that it can hardly be regarded as 
definitive. 

The works of Asquith and Churchill are in the nature of mem- 
oirs, explanatory, naturally, of the policy and actions of each 
while holding high office in the British government. The first 
deals with the attempts of Great Britain to preserve peace from 
IgII to 1914 and especially with the preparations for the war 
which, despite their pacific endeavors, the members of the gov- 
ernment constantly dreaded. It is candid and convincing, at 
least as regards the honesty and good sense of the Asquith cab- 
inet, although its “revelations” are carefully circumscribed. It 
leaves the reader with the impression that Mr. Asquith might 
have strengthened his case no little had he chosen to be less dis- 
creet. Mr. Churchill’s recent volume is an important survey of 
the military and naval events of the year 1915, which he regards 
as disastrous to the cause of the Allies and to the whole world. 
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“By the mistakes of this year the opportunity was lost of con- 
fining the conflagration within limits which, though enormous, 
were not uncontrolled. Thereafter the fire roared on till it burned 
itself out.” The major portion of the book is concerned with the 
failure at Gallipoli and its causes. 

The “German Documents” provide a different type of source. 
They consist of the text of the reports of two German committees 
appointed in 1919, with numerous ancillary documents. It is well 
known that the German National Constituent Assembly in the 
summer of IgIg created a committee of inquiry to investigate the 
responsibility for the war. The committee interpreted its man- 
date with some breadth and formed four sub-committees to 
study, respectively, the responsibility for causing the war, the 
reasons why it was not ended sooner, acts of disobedience or dis- 
loyalty to responsible political authorities, acts of cruel or harsh 
conduct during the war. These two volumes now published under 
the auspices of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
contain the reports of the first two sub-committees dealing with 
the responsibility for causing the war and for its continuance. 
They cover 1,338 printed pages, and, as they are presented to us, 
are skilfully edited, with a comprehensive index and an invaluable 
digest of the voluminous diplomatic and political correspondence 
which is appended. A very small portion (120 pages) of the first 
volume is devoted to the crisis of 1914. The importance of the 
work therefore lies in the mass of documents here made available 
for study of the attempt of President Wilson to open up a path 
to peace at the end of 1916 and of the factors which led the Ger- 
man government finally to yield to the demands of the Admiralty 
and General Staff and decide upon the resumption of the ruthless 
submarine warfare. 

We have, then, at our disposal material which may help us to 
answer three questions: Who really started the war; could an 
earlier defeat of Germany have been secured by the Allies through 
the adoption of a different military and naval policy in 1915; 
could the war have been ended by negotiation in 1916? 

It is not likely that tentative opinion already formed on these 
questions will be radically altered by this material. Mr. Asquith 
shows conclusively, I think, that the British government, en- 
gaged as it was in plans of comprehensive social reform and 
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anxious to settle the Irish problem, was willing to go to all possj- 
ble lengths in order to avoid a European war. He underlines once 
more for us the efforts which were made through Sir Edward 
Grey and Lord Haldane to secure a political détente with Germany 
and the concessions which were offered to the German govern. 
ment in the discussions of Mesopotamia and the Portuguese col- 
onies. He also emphasizes the military and naval development 
undertaken after 1911 in Great Britain, in view of the continued 
threat of a war which, Asquith insists, they knew might result at 
any moment from some unforeseeable accident. The book an- 
swers adequacely the charges which persons of various opinions 
have brought against the British cabinet, whether of blindness 
to the danger, of stupidity, or of aggressiveness. 

On the other hand, Mr. Asquith has nothing which can be 
called evidence to show that the Berlin civil government planned 
the war or even regarded its outbreak in any other light than 
that of a disaster. The statements of the witnesses called by the 
Reichstag sub-committee — including Bethmann, Jagow, Zim- 
mermann, Helfferich, Falkenhayn, Tirpitz —all confirm the 
general conclusions of the Kautsky “Documents.” Those con- 
clusions, in sum, are that while the German government was 
determined to support Austria if she were attacked by Russia 
and while it encouraged Austria to deal with the Serbian problem 
as seemed best to her, it was none the less anxious to prevent the 
general war. It is clear that the so-called Potsdam Conference 
of July 5, of which Wangenheim told Morgenthau, by no means 
decided that the general war was inevitable. It is equally clear 
that the stories of secret German military preparations during 
the three weeks preceding the outbreak, in default of credible 
evidence now lacking, must be regarded as canards. 

The question as to whether the war might have been ended 
sooner is very definitely treated by Mr. Churchill. His thesis 1s 
that as a result of the hesitations and blunders of the year 1915, 
the war became a circumstance too great for human control. 
“Thereafter events passed very largely outside the scope of con- 
scious choice. . . . But in January, 1915, the terrific affair was 
still not unmanageable. It could have been grasped in human 
hands and brought to rest in righteous and fruitful victory before 
the world was exhausted, before the nations were broken, before the 
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empires were shattered to pieces, before Europe was ruined.” He 
excoriates the principle of the war of exhaustion for its brutality 
and unimaginativeness, as well as the plan of frontal attack for 
its lack of promise. “Yet on these two brutal expedients the mil- 
itary authorities of France and Britain consumed, during three 
successive years, the flower of their national manhood. . . . It will 
appear not only horrible but incredible to future generations that 
such doctrines should have been imposed by the military profession 
upon the ardent and heroic populations, who yielded themselves 
to their orders.” His book is a mélange of opinions and facts, based 
upon first-hand information and supported by a wealth of docu- 
ments. There has been no better presentation of this side of the 
controversy which later was to be espoused by Mr. Lloyd George 
and to be ably, if briefly, expounded by Captain Peter Wright. 
To a layman it seems convincing, but we must not forget the other 
side which supports the strategy of Robertson and Haig. Not yet 
can the question of responsibility for the continuation of the war 
through military mistakes, be categorically answered. 

The important diplomatic correspondence between Ambas- 
sador von Bernstorff and his government in 1916, contained in 
the “German Documents,” and the letters exchanged by the 
Prussian Foreign Office and the Admiralty Staff, throw a flood of 
light upon political conditions in Germany at the time, and make 
possible an all but categoric answer to the third question of 
responsibility: Could the war have been stopped by negotiation 
in 1916? Germany was obviously feeling the strain, and there 
were serious doubts in the minds of her rulers as to her ability 
to carry on through another winter. Von Bernstorff was clearly 
anxious to make a peace of negotiation and willing to go far 
towards placating the Entente. This fact he constantly impressed 
upon Colonel House. But von Bernstorff had lost his influence in 
Berlin, and he was kept in the dark by his government. Not until 
January 29, 1917, two days before the public announcement of 
the resumption of unrestricted submarine warfare, was he told 
the German peace conditions. 

In Berlin, von Bethmann and von Jagow were as eager to 
secure peace as in 1914 they had been to prevent war; but they 
lacked the courage to face public opinion and to meet the com- 
bined opposition of the Admiralty and General Staff. They dared 
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not make the concessions that would have tempted the Entente, 
The German people had been guaranteed so complete a triumph 
as to make it certain that any compromise would arouse a storm 
of popular wrath, the consequences of which were incalculable, 
The naval and military groups were willing to allow the dip. 
lomats to negotiate for a period, provided they made no serious 
concessions, but from the autumn of 1916 they were exercising 
constant pressure upon the Chancellor and Foreign Secretary to 
permit the free utilization of the submarine. Peace through the 
submarine, they insisted, could be achieved without delay, 
When we consider these facts and also that Asquith and Grey 
were driven from office in December, 1916, and replaced by those 
to whom any sort of compromise was anathema, the chances of 
peace through negotiation at this time seem indeed slight. History 
has yet to judge the wisdom of those then controlling the various 
governments of Europe and may well raise the question: Was it 
worth while to carry the war on to a peace with victory, seeing 
that when the victory came it left a peaceless Europe? But, 
given the temper of the peoples and the rulers of the period, it 
is hard to see how any negotiations could have been brought to 
success. 
CHARLES SEYMOUR. 
Yale University. 


AN ARTIST’S JOURNAL 


Tue Farincton Diary, edited by James Greic, Vols. i & ii, George 
H. Doran Co. 

JosepH FarincTon was a landscape painter and an art critic of no 
mean ability and the most influential member of the Royal Acad- 
emy. He kept this diary from 1793 to 1821. It remained in manu- 
script — and in a mahogany box in a lumber garret — for a cen- 
tury; and then, just a hundred years after its latest entry, “The 
Morning Post” began publishing it. The first part of it has now 
been issued in two large volumes, richly illustrated with engrav- 
ings from portraits and topographical sketches, bringing the record 
down to 1802 only. How much more is left to be printed does 
not appear; but if the portion covering the years 1802-21 is equal 
in interest to the part already given to the public, it is to be hoped 
that the editor will continue his work to the end. 
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The inevitable comparison with Pepys has already been made, 
but is beside the point. The personal confidences, the domestic 
details, which make Pepys’s chronicle of small beer so amusing 
are quite absent from this journal. Farington’s main concern 
was with art and artists, and more than half the entries are pro- 
fessional. Still his acquaintance was so extensive and he kept 
his eyes and ears so wide open to all manner of happenings and 
gossip, social, political, literary, and what not, that these volumes 
afford a panorama of the closing century. 

Perhaps that is the best way to read history: in contemporary 
journals, letters, newspapers, and the like. Such things give you 
a more lively notion of the passing show than the pages of the 
formal historian. C’est tout 2 fait comme si vous étiez la. This diary 
has not much literary quality, but its author was good at a sketch 
—whether in water colors or in ink — and his alert curiosity 
took in a wide variety of interests, literature and literary people 
among others. He knew intimately not a few of the latter from 
the generation of Dr. Johnson to that of Wordsworth and Cole- 
ridge. He was three years an inmate with the Earl of Orford 
(Horace Walpole), who goes in and out familiarly through these 
records, together with James Boswell, Samuel Rogers, Tom Paine, 
William Gifford, Beckford of “Vathek” and Fonthill Abbey, 
Burke, Gibbon, Sheridan, Horne Tooke, and many others. Once 
he even dined near Dumfries in company with Robert Burns; 
concerning whom he notes rather oddly, “He is not acquainted 
with the Latin language.” Farington made the tour of the Wye 
and of Scotland. He was one of the numerous Englishmen who, 
after the Peace of Amiens, rushed over to Paris; where he saw 
Bonaparte on his white horse and once got near enough to touch 
him. The American reader, idly turning these pages, will find his 
attention arrested now and then by references to his own country 
and countrymen. Farington, of course, knew Benjamin West, who 
described to him Fulton’s submarine which he was exhibiting in 
Paris (1803). According to West, Fulton — who was also a painter 
— “was born in America in Chester County”! One remembers that 
Fulton lived at free quarters in Paris with Joel Barlow, and is there- 
fore concerned to read that “The person of Joel Barlow is tall and 
bony. . . . His head is shrunk between his shoulders, and con- 
stantly leans to one side; and one of his hands is invariably placed 
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upon his breast, as it were to support his chin; a common action of 
consideration.” The diarist became well acquainted with our dis. 
tinguished historical painter Col. John Trumbull, who was in 
London in 1794 as secretary to Mr. Jay. Farington found him 
quite bitter against Great Britain: naturally, since in 1780 while 
studying with West, and during the excitement in England over 
the execution of André, the Colonel had been arrested as a 
Yankee spy and imprisoned for eight months. Also quite natur- 
ally the Colonel “spoke of Tom Paine with aversion.” So, for 
that matter, did another Colonel, who called him “a dirty little 
atheist.” 

The diarist gives an etymology which will be new to Connec- 
ticut readers. ““The name of Yankee is derived from the Yankow 
Indians formerly settled in Connecticut. That Race now scarcely 
exists. To put an end to the wars that subsisted between those 
natives and the European Settlers, Laws were ordained which 
served to incorporate them, marriages being allowed.” Reader, have 
you perchance inherited some drops of Yankow blood, along with 
the Yankow name? 

Farington went to see a rattlesnake on exhibition in Bond 
Street, and gives a shuddering description of the creature which 
once adorned the American flag and which made a rather dis- 
proportionate impression upon early British writers about this 
country. It even crawled its way into “The Deserted Village.” 


Where at each step the stranger fears to wake 
The rattling terrors of the vengeful snake. 


The diarist also went to see the skeleton of a mammoth exhibit- 
ing at the Royal Academy. It was dug up in Orange County, 
N. Y., and belonged to Rembrandt Peale, who nobly expressed an 
intention of carrying it through Europe, “beginning with Lon- 
don, the Metropolis of England.” (I wish I could recover Peale’s 
portraits of my maternal grandparents, lost in some dummy 
asylum.) Under date October 28, 1796, Frank Philips, whe has 
been in America for five weeks, reports that it takes five or six 
days to go from New York to Philadelphia. But what though? 
Since “‘ Madeira is the wine chiefly drank” [sic] at 6 shillings a 
bottle. And now you have to pay 6 — not shillings but dollars — 
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for a bottle of doubtful rye. Under such conditions who cares 
that, as Philips records, “The Rivers are all muddy?” 

And finally on December 15, 1796, Farington saw the Blue 
Boy knocked down at Buttall’s sale for thirty-five guineas. It 
cost Mr. Huntington £157,000. “What were my ancestors doing?” 
asked Bill Nye when he read that Manhattan island was pur- 
chased from some sachem for $25. 

Henry A. Beers. 

Yale University. 


THE CREATIVE LIFE 
Tue Dance or Lire, Havetock Etuis, Houghton Mifflin Co. 


Arter reading “The Dance of Life” once, I thought: how agree- 
able to sit down and write copiously about it. After reading it 
twice, a more decent humility prevails. To “review” Mr. Ellis’s 
fertile and fructuating book would be as impossible as to review 
life itself. For it speaks to those interior questionings and honesties 
where the happiest wisdom is silence. Yet, for an action to be 
comely (Mr. Ellis somewhere suggests) it need only be fitting to 
its particular relationships at its particular moment. The relation 
that has grown up between this book and myself is such that I 
would feel cowardly not to testify. And perhaps the man who has 
crowned his old age by this noble résumé of a life’s thinkings would 
find noimpropriety in a salute from a young ignoramus desperately 
but sincerely groping for those liberations of spirit that help to 
make life artful. It is by its echo in young and undisciplined hearts 
that Mr. Ellis’s book will prove its virtue. 

To make life artful. . . . It is living itself considered as an art 
that is the acorn of Mr. Ellis’s foliage. Indeed one has long sus- 
pected that the artists — using the word in no narrow sense — 
inkle truest happiness, for they have discarded (unconsciously, 
for the most part) the merely conventual and nonessential. With- 
out the peace, the humility, the rigorous aversions, the charitable 
humors which we can learn from them, there is ill chance of our 
becoming more than mere botchers at this greatest of skills. 
Disobedience to the artistic instinct of the soul, its troubled but 
divinely judicious intuition of harmonies, is the most cruelly 
punished of human errors. 
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The dance of life! I have feared that to modern connotation 
Mr. Ellis’s title may sound misleading: for the word dance has 
acquired slipshod and rowdy suggestions. The rhythms and 
measures he divines are more majestic and more obscure, more 
truly jocund yet also more tranquil, than those our mind is wont 
to image. One of the most beautiful things our time has invented 
is the slowed motion-picture: just so we must conceive the pattern 
of the universe scanned on a scale that makes manifest its exquisite 
hesitation and pause. The recurring rondo of our joys and follies 
is a part of it, as much as the sprinkled movements of the sky. | 
was once one of a group of boys and girls that used to meet, in 
Oxford, to caper the old English country dances. In the rustic 
figures of “Jenny Pluck Pears” and “Gathering Peascods” and 
“Up Tails All,” in “Dargason” (“or, The New Sedany”), and 
“Three Meet” (“‘or, The Pleasures of the Town’’), accompanied 
by those adorable gay and wheedling old musics, we youthfuls 
frolicked in a merriment that was immortally harmless, hale, 
brimming with utter fun. In some unquestionable way one knew 
one’s self attuned to the full meaning and melody of life. This was 
play — that is to say, art — at its most innocent best: I have 
never approached any happiness like it. When I remember the 
perfected charm and gusto of that jolly sport, whether indoors 
or on green lawns or damp riverside meadows, I realize what 
Mr. Ellis means when he suggests the primitive sensibility of the 
dance as the germ of all thought, all morals. So I beg for faith in 
the instinct of the true artist. That is sufficient for me: I am a 
solifidian. 

But all advances in thought, as Mr. Ellis summons many testi- 
monies to prove, are assisted by fictions. And this book itself, so 
full of brave encouragement, is, I daresay, fictive enough. For 
though he urges us to believe that perhaps the art-instinct is the 
primum mobile of the spirit world (just as some one element may 
be fundamental in all matter), yet we know ourselves too well to 
be over-hopeful. Is there any sensitive person who has not found 
himself continually hampered and thwarted in his justest im- 
pulses, calloused by the friction of competing hopes, crazed by 
the tragedy of needless and meaningless hastes and bickerings, 
thus tottering an errant course rather than proceeding with the 
clear sobriety of art? Civilization, though it often extorts our re- 
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juctant admiration, yet is also maddening. I have seen a New 
York taxi-driver spinning his cab round a crowded corner, un- 
consciously roll his eyes with just the bewildered frenzy of a dog 
that isn’t yet quite certain whether to bite or not. I have ridden in 
suburban electric trains where the continual crashing of metal 
doors, jarring of windows, jolting of starts and stops, racing of 
belated passengers to leap aboard at every station, all combined 
in a hullabaloo so shocking that unless one retired into a secret 
core of indifference one would surely go insane. Only too well we 
know our lives to be absurd and unwholesome; and we seek 
passionately, impossibly, to be made significant and whole. 

These contradictions and paradoxes of life as we know it, Mr. 
Ellis patiently and generously considers. With the occasional 
sprinkle of bitterness that is palatable in philosophy, with the 
nicest simplicity of manner, and (more important still) with an 
eye cleansed by feasting on the wideness of Time and Space, he 
takes us through the four great arts that are most urgent to our 
condition: the art of Thinking, the art of Writing, the art of 
Religion, the art of Morals. Ever since I first encountered the 
book, I have wished there were some way of making it compulsory 
study for parsons. For though it gives little consolation to Church- 
es, it has profound energy for those who esteem religion as the 
noblest form of aesthetic. 

The fiery particle will not be put off with quibble or evasion. It 
is, it s important and needful that one should at least try to live 
life as an art, that it should be exempt from pitiable hagglings and 
cowardly surrenders. And Ellis’s special charm, perhaps, is that he 
keeps rediscovering to us those most precious of all secrets—our 
own thoughts, those we buried, forgot, or fled from in dismay. 
The notions we were a little leery of, that we folded neatly and 
hid under a stone while we went bathing in the clear swift stream 
of life, we here find again and recognize as the most important. 
His pages on the essential unity of science and art, for example. 
He insists that they are homoiousian (a word he does not use, but 
I do, for I love a good rollicking pedantry now and then). Those 
passages are the richest delight to anyone who has been privileged 
to guess the imaginative poetical spirit that irradiates all genuine 
scientific inquiry. Everywhere he is on the side of the angels; and 
while he says very little that is novel or startling to any alert 
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thinker, yet he says quite enough to galvanize many a merchant 
in intellectual hand-me-down and shoddy. And his substance jg 
charmingly organized and thought out. The chapter on literary 
art is truism to any intuitive lover of language; yet how admirably 
and winningly put. Always we find him taking the cudgel against 
stultifying rule and rigidity, the picayune pettifogging spirit that 
would construe the text of life as a proof-reader corrects galley 
slips. In the “Art of Morals,” for instance, how eloquently he 
buttresses every artist’s contention (sure to be misunderstood, of 
course) that to the philosopher there is no such thing as “ moral. 
ity,” as vulgarly apprehended; for morality ceases to exist when 
it becomes conscious. Morality, of course, is merely what is man- 
nerly and customary: and Mr. Ellis frankly would have us all as 
“immoral” as Jesus was. 

What, then, if we try to lay penpoint upon it, is the cardinal 
bearing of this great book? I think it is this, that each of us (if 
capable of thought at all; and he excellently insists that not all 
are so capable) is an artist creating his own truth from the phe- 
nomena life gives him. The kingdom of heaven is within us indeed, 
and each must be his own Buddha, his own Christ, his own Leo- 
nardo. This dark and pricklesome necessity surely does not imply 
any relaxing of our imperilled responsibility, rather an all the more 
stringent devotion to our little ember of artistic conscience. Out 
of these fantastic intractable materials that life has poured about 
us we must compose our picture as best we may — like prisoners 
of war carving cunning toys of corncobs and peanut shells and 
chewing gum. Time — which is, I suppose, the canvas we paint 
on, the clay we knead — flows fast and faster — so fast, some- 
times, we dimly suspect ourselves very close to the place it comes 
from. Every instant is an emergency, and we are apprenticed to 
the art of living before we know enough to have any choice. As so 
often on railroads, the brakeman doesn’t call out the names of the 
stations until after the train has started. By the time we learn 
where we are going — it sounds very like Nothingness? — it is 
too late to cancel the ticket. 

Any man who writes as plainly as Mr. Ellis of the real issues of 
life, is certain of a few sniffs and hoots. But he helps us towards 
the only task worth while, the only task that can bring us peace — 
the attempt to deal not as hucksters, but as poets, with the rough, 
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blazing, infinitely precious fragments of life. He helps us to face 
the exquisite riddle with greater piety and courage, and to turn 
our necessity to glorious gain. Perhaps it is not inappropriate to 
say of his book, as he says of Lange’s “History of Materialism” 
that so moved him years ago, “it can never be forgotten by any 
one who read it in youth.” 

I must say again, as I have said elsewhere, that the publisher 
of this book (which has already gone through several print- 
ings) should consider himself in honor bound to reissue it in 
a cheaper form. Those who need it most and will get most happi- 
ness out of it are not likely to be able to pay four dollars a copy. 

CHRISTOPHER Mor ey. 

Roslyn Heights. 


KHALIL OF ARABIA 


Travets IN ARABIA Deserta, dy CuHartes M. Dovucuty, 2 vols., 
Boni & Liveright. 
“Ir is not comfortable to have to write about ‘Arabia Deserta,” 
says Colonel T. E. Lawrence in his introduction to this reprint 
of “a book not like other books, but something particular, a 
bible of its kind.” A less modest reviewer, and one far less expert 
in Arabiana, is tempted rather to protest that what is not com- 


fortable is to have to do such a thing within the cramped limits 
allowed him. For, in Doughty’s own words, “the book is not milk 
for babes: it might be likened to a mirror, wherein is set forth 
faithfully some parcel of the soil of Arabia, smelling of samn and 
camels.” 

What samn may be there is a magnificent index-glossary at the 
end of these two big volumes to tell you. Yet unless like Doughty 
you be “‘a disciple of the divine Muse of Spenser and Venerable 
Chaucer” you should scarcely sit down without an unabridged 
English dictionary as well. A tincture of Romance roots, to be 
sure, will help you over such words as bever, dedale, scelerat, and 
umbratile. You are not to conclude, however, that bind, shed, 
coast, slops, or newel mean what you imagine. And what of wezand, 
javel, vernile, maffling? 

But these irrelevancies give no clew to the miracle of evoca- 
tion that lies between these sober black covers. Not alone is it 


“a compendium of Arabia,” as Doughty characterizes the Sinai 
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Peninsula. Not alone is it a Baedeker of Jebel Shammar, Kasim, 
Nejd, and the Hejaz. Not alone is it in one a geography, a geology, 
a zodlogy, a botany, a materia medica, an ethnography, an 
archaeology, a history, a philosophy, of the Arabian Desert, 
Not alone is it withal a new Arabian Nights, full of pictures, 
legends, characters, and adventures. It is a piece of artistry in 
no way to be likened to any other travel book ever written. In 
short “the book is not milk for babes: it might be likened to a 
mirror, wherein is set forth faithfully some parcel of the soil of 
Arabia, smelling of samn and camels.” 

What Doughty does not mention, but what you catch glimpses 
of in the mirror, is the image of a tall, fair, grave, honest, humane 
explorer who had the courage to do a thing which no one had 
done before him and which no one has done since. For you do 
not go into Arabia as you go into China or Abyssinia. You go 
either in disguise, professing to be a follower of the Prophet, or 
you go with many young men carrying rifles and machine-guns. 
Doughty did neither. He went alone, speaking a broken Arabic, 
never pretending — at a time of war between the House of 
Islam and the House of Nazareth — to be other than a Christian 
and an Englishman. He had a revolver, to be sure, but he showed 
it only once, when it was taken from him. Yet although hands, 
sticks, stones, knives, spears, and matchlocks were lifted against 
him, although he was more than once beaten and robbed, al- 
though continually cursed as a Nasrani, a follower of the Naz- 
arene, and an enemy of God, although poor, ill, half-starved, 
and never certain of his life, he wandered for two years among 
the Arabs of the oases and the Beduins of the desert, known as 
Khalil (the Friend) the physician. In that time, he tells us, he 
did not make $10 by the practise of his art of healing. But he 
made friends not a few, and he made himself — immortal is 
hardly too loud a word. 

How he went down from Damascus with the Haj, the annual 
caravan of pilgrims which before the days of the Hejaz railway 
used to march from Syria to the Holy Cities; how he stopped at 
Medain Salih, where he discovered and copied the Nabatean and 
Himyaric inscriptions of the vicinity, which Ernest Renan after- 
ward published; how he turned thence into the desert, finding 
at Teima another valuable inscription — now in the Louvre — 
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and putting on the map of northern Arabia the volcanic peaks 
of that burnt country; how he made his way to Hail, the capital 
of Ibn Rashid, Emir of Jebel Shammar, just rising into a dan- 
gerous rivalry with the Wahabi power of Nejd; how he spent 
three months as a prisoner in Kheibar, a feverish oasis of negroes 
near Medina; how he was driven out of Boreida and Aneiza; 
how he all but lost his life at the hands of a mad Sherif and a 
cut-throat camel driver but by sheer dauntlessness of character 
made them take him to the Sherif of Mecca, then summering at 
Taif; and how he ended his last stage in safety at the British 
Consulate at Jidda, must be read in his own extraordinary story. 

The manner of it has a savor of the seventeenth century; but 
in its realism you see “mountains looming like dry bones through 
the thin air,” you hear the “small black solitary bird of a slender 
form, less than a thrush, with certain white feathers” and “her 
short descant ringing . . . in perplext desert ways, in the awe and 
Titanic ruins of desolate mountains, with a silver sweetness,” 
you feel “the sun entering as a tyrant upon the waste landscape,” 
you experience the “startled conscience within a man of his 
mesquin being and profane, in presence of the divine stature of 
the elemental world — this lion-like sleep of cosmogonic forces, 
in which is swallowed up the gnat of a soul within him.” 

Then there are vivid portraits of those who come and go in 
the desert with “‘implacable eyes,” with “flagrant great eyes,” 
with “great understanding eyes.” To the eyes of one stars were 
not hidden in the daytime, while at night he was able to detect 
the moons of Jupiter. And the eyes of another had looked upon 
India and Afghanistan. “Bokhara. was a villeggiatura for this 
holy man in his circuit . . . and the Sultan of Islam had be- 
stowed upon him his imperial firman . . . with the sign manual 
of the Calif upon a half fathom of court paper.” 

Engrossing as all this may be for the amateur of cunningly 
wrought English or for the seeker of vicarious adventure, it is more 
than engrossing, it is indispensable, for him who attempts to 
unravel the riddles of the hither East. “‘How new to us,” exclaims 
Khalil, “is this religiosity, in rude young men of the people! 
But the Semitic religion, so cold, and a strange plant in the (idol- 
atrous) soil of Europe, is like to a blood passion in the people of 
Moses and Mohammed.” 
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Less new, perhaps, is that “faith of the desert” which made 
Khalil prefer to the towns the “black booths” of the Beduins — 
who receive the stranger unquestioning, who when he has eaten 
one of their dates or sipped once of their camel milk regard his 
safety as a sacred trust, who send him on from Sheikh to Sheikh 
with arafik, a wayfellow. Yet more than once Khalil was threatened 
or deserted by his rafk, because an oath made at night, or 
sworn to a Nazarene, is not binding. And Khalil learned to his 
cost not only that “the traveller should sail with every fair wind 
in these fanatical countries, and pass before good-will grow cold,” 
but that the most hospitable host may not welcome anew the 
guest with whom he lately shared his “‘house of hair” and whom 
he protected against the eternal danger of the desert. 

“Factions and indebtedness,” says Khalil, “are the destruc- 
tion of the Arab countries.” And “no desire nor hope of common 
advantage to come can move or unite Arabians; neither love they 
too well that safeguarding human forethought, which savours to 
them of untrust in an heavenly Providence.” And somewhere he 
remarks that five hundred men banded together could do what 
they would in Arabia. 

That, I fancy, is not unknown to Khalil’s fellow countrymen. 
Nor should they forget what more than once saved Khalil’s life: 
“Remember Jidda and Damascus.” It was in Kheibar that he 
heard what happened at Jidda and Damascus — where Chris- 
tians were molested and where Moslems were made to pay an 
unexpected but never forgotten penalty. Perhaps, though, that 
was too long ago, and in the desert they now repeat what hap- 
pened at Gallipoli, at Kut-el-Amara, at Kars, and at Infidel 
Smyrna. 

H. G. Dwicxr. 

Washington, D. C. 


THE HUMOR OF TOPSY-TURVYDOM 
W. S. Gitpert, dy Sipney Dark and Grey, George H. 
Doran Co. 
Mr. Sipney Darx’s new life of William Schwenk Gilbert is full 
of fresh side-lights on the career of that humorist who has been 
called the English Aristophanes. This comparison is not wholly 
felicitous, for Gilbert had neither the vulgarity nor its comple- 
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ment, the lofty idealism, which characterized the chief exponent 
of Attic Comedy. He was too much of a Victorian to treat the 
coarseness of the human body as a contrast to the nobility of 
the human spirit, although the logical result of his Topsy-turvy- 
dom philosophy would have demanded that Aristophanic in- 
congruity. Gilbert did not reach for the stars, but neither did he 
descend into the gutter; rather he contented himself with invert- 
ing the ordinary values of life much to our amusement, if not 
especially to our edification. 

The journalistic experiences which started him on his career 
no doubt definitely set him in the rut of the superficial. His con- 
tributions to “Fun” remind one of nothing so much as the “‘col- 
yums” and comic drawings in our contemporary newspapers. 
When Gilbert writes of his landlady, “We told her last week 
that if she didn’t take care we would put her in ‘Fun,’ and now 
we've done it, and we don’t care,” we irresistibly think of the old 
“Bowling Green”; “The Men We Meet”’ might easily be another 
caption for ““Among Us Mortals”; and there is an F.P.A. touch 
to the Bab Ballad which ends: 


Words like these, outpouring sadly, 
You’d perpetually hear, 

If I loved you, fondly, madly;— 
But I do not, Phoebe, dear. 


Gilbert, too, was conscious of the strain involved in “doing a 
stint,” or, as he called it, “the discomforting necessity of having 
to turn out a quantity of lively verse on a certain day in each 
week.” 

It is only natural that under such circumstances his muse 
should occupy itself with local customs and manners, with the 
church, the law, the stage, the army and the navy, as seen in the 
years from 1860 to 1875 through the eyes of an English gentle- 
man. It is not surprising to find in his early work a marked bias 
against the French (especially against Napoleon the Third) and 
a flaunting kind of jingoism, which was to reach its apotheosis 
later in the operas: the song “Here is a flag that none dare defy” 
in “Ruddigore,” and the famous “‘He is an Englishman” from 
“Pinafore,” which Gilbert bluntly refused to turn into “He is 
Ameri-can” for over-seas consumption. Ralph Rackstraw’s boast 
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of his steadfastness, “in spite of all temptations, to belong to other 
nations,” has, to be sure, a sly thrust at an excess of patriotic 
zeal; but the English genius is never so much at home as when 
criticising the nice little tight little island — or when preventing 
foreigners from doing so. : 

This contradiction is but another phase of the exterior fierce- 
ness and interior kindliness which are so British and so Gil- 
bertian. Gilbert’s thoughtfulness of others, his interest in the 
lesser Savoy artists, his warm friendships, and his humanitarian 
“objection to taking life in any form” are clearly brought out in 
Mr. Dark’s book; but there is no attempt to gloss over his irri- 
tability, his quick temper, and the difficulty his business associ- 
ates had in dealing with him. King Gama’s song in “Princess 
Ida” about being a “disagreeable man,” who tries to correct 
other people’s foibles and then wonders why they don’t like it, 
was one of Gilbert’s own favorites, perhaps because the appli- 
cation of it was so personal. King Gama is an amusing illustra- 
tion of the inconsistencies of human nature. It is so amusing in 
fact that one’s mind is not much disturbed by its implications — 
a result which springs quite naturally from Gilbert’s theory: 


For he who'd make his fellow-creature wise 
Should always gild the philosophic pill! 


Gilbert gilded the pill so heavily that there was generally only 
a small proportion of philosophy left at the centre of it. 

The gilding itself was attractive, however. It brought thronging 
audiences to the Savoy operas, and it still assures avid readers for 
all books relating to the triple alliance of Gilbert, Sullivan, and 
D’Oyly Carte. Mr. Dark’s addition to Savoyard literature is 
an important one, but it is to be regretted that so many minor 
errors have crept into the work. The chronological table at the 
back of the book is correct as to premiéres of the plays, but in 
the text the dates of “Trial by Jury” and “Pinafore” are wrongly 
given. The Comedy Opera Company came to an end with “Pina- 
fore” not with “Patience”; “‘Patience” was first performed on 
April 23, 1881, not on April 3, 1888. The original casts of all the 
plays except “The Mikado” are given — which is somewhat 
like a playbill of “Hamlet” with no actor specified for the Prince 
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Still these mistakes can easily be corrected, and it is churlish 
to carp at a book which gives the world so much new and inter- 
esting Gilbertiana: the reminiscences of Henry Rowland-Brown; 
the innumerable charming and personal letters included in the 
chapter on “Gilbert’s Friendships”; and the six “lost Babs’’ in 
the Appendix. Mr. Dark shows excellent literary taste in giving 
the preference among them to the ballad of “The Three Bohe- 
mian Ones,” which relates how three scapegrace sons came into 
their father’s property by a stroke of good fortune. The moral 
follows the tale: 


Vice triumphs here; but, if you please, 
It’s by exceptions such as these 

(From probability removed) 

That every standing rule is proved. 


By strange exceptions Virtue deigns 
To prove how paramount she reigns; 
A standing rule I do not know, 

That’s been more oft established so. 


This is the essence of Topsy-turvydom as applied to Sunday 
School philosophy. But the moralist need not exercise himself 


over suspected irony here, for after all, as Gilbert himself would 
probably say, “it really doesn’t matter, doesn’t matter, doesn’t 
matter.” 


Henry TEN Eyck Perry. 
Yale University. 


NEW KNOWLEDGE OF ANCIENT EGYPT 


Tue Toms or Tut-ANKH-AMEN, 4y Howarp Carter and A. C. 
Mace, George H. Doran Co. 

Tue Lire or THE Ancient East, dy James Barxie, Macmillan Co. 
Tue excavators of the most celebrated tomb have done their duty 
well in so promptly giving a full account of their work, to super- 
sede fevered telegrams and the flood of private books. Let it be 
said at once that the writing is excellent and in good proportion, 
and the abundant photographs will suffice until some immense 
final publication may satisfy those who can afford luxuries. No one 
could reasonably expect more, or even as much, for the present 
time. A regret may be mentioned, that the pages of the New York 
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edition differ widely from the London edition; so references will be 
complicated. 

The subject itself is familiar to all the world; but some aspects of 
it which escape the public need to be impressed on the conscience, 
First, there was the long and weary clearing of thousands of tons 
of chip and rock, during six years, with no certainty of any great 
result, and with scant encouragement in discovery. Very few 
scholars would have had the perseverance, and perhaps no other 
man would have risked the cost. Now that it has succeeded, it is 
foolish for Europeans or Egyptians to clamor over the result. Such 
labors confer the absolute right to management, and an honest 
share of what can be spared. In the recent hindrances it is clear 
that the finder has done nothing outside of his completely legal 
position. 

The pestering of publicity and tourists was a serious impedi- 
ment to proper work, and it may be accepted that those who had 
the most right were the least wishing to divert the explorer’s time 
and attention. Those who demanded or struggled to claim a visit, 
condemned themselves by so doing. The chapter on visitors is a 
picture of selfish indifference to the work. 

Another chapter, and the longest, is given to what no outsider 
can realize — the great responsibility of preserving things. Had 
the clearance been done by a hasty or ignorant person, not half of 
the fragile objects would have survived, and everything would 
have suffered more or less. It is perhaps only in the last ten or 
twenty years that such preservative management would have been 
provided. No materials but stone, glaze, and pottery can be 
trusted. Metal work has its dangers; gold must never be rubbed, 
or barely wiped. Silver and bronze need skilled treatment to leave 
them in good condition. Wood always shrinks on exposure, and the 
innumerable objects of stuccoed and painted wood will shed all 
their covering in a few weeks or months. It was needful to inject 
melted paraffin wax under the stucco to preserve it. Stuffs are 
changed to a powdery brown texture if exposed to air, and celluloid 
solution must be sprayed on to strengthen them. Even stonework 
has its dangers; if in the soil, it will acquire salt, and long water 
treatment is needed. If finely faced or painted, then each block must 
be handled with cloths, to avoid the stains of the hot fingers. In 
short the public who only see things safe in museums must look on 
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them like patients recovered from a hospital, and respect the sur- 
geons and doctors who have taken the risk of life or death for the 
specimen. Certainly such operations should never be interrupted. 

Beside the plates with the text, there are thirty-four more at the 
end — mostly of objects that have not been published already, or 
only imperfectly. The printed casket, the decorated sticks, and the 
taper stands are among the most surprising. On the sticks the 
designs done in granulated gold are extraordinary. Hitherto such 
work was only known in the twelfth dynasty, and there with a 
probability of its being foreign work. Can these later examples also 
be foreign? The motive of the triangular pile of globules is usual in 
the older work. 

All of this gold and beautiful structure is very amazing, the 
more so to those who have not been familiar with the ancient 
descriptions of such treasures. There is a great display of skill, of 
taste, and of magnificence. But do not let anyone proceed to judge 
Egypt by these things as being its highest products. In many 
respects they are below the work of a century earlier; in all respects 
the work is below that of the twelfth dynasty. The pectoral of the 
corslet, with four figures, is worse than a third-rate piece of the 
early days. The throne is very attractive, but the overbeaded 
headdress of the king would never have been thought possible 
earlier. The alabaster vases with complicated handles could never 
have been used, or the weight would break the handles when tilted. 
They are on the same footing as court swords that will not draw 
and cocked hats that will not go on. 

The civilized world must congratulate these explorers on their 
successful achievement of such an enlightening discovery; little did 
I hope when Mr. Carter and Mr. Mace began work with me in 
1891 and 1897 that they would be associated in a triumph which 
will always be remembered. 

Mr. Baikie’s book, ‘“‘The Life of the Ancient East,” is an excel- 
lent view of the modern results of studying the East. The earlier 
part is on Egypt, dealing with Abydos, Amarna, and Thebes, 
which are comparatively familiar subjects. Then follows a long 
account of a Mesopotamian city-state; hardly Babylonian, as 
Babylon was of no account then. It was one of the many small 
capitals, which were often warring one with another; its triumphs 
have been recorded in sculptures which show us the phalanx of 
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warriors with over-lapping shields, helmets, and long spears. Not a 
single example of that panoply has been yet found, and we should 
not have credited that remote age with such weapons. So easy is it 
to mistake our ignorance for that of others. These early city-states 
are going to be the great enlighteners of the next generation, 
Already last winter documents, earlier than any yet known, were 
found in two cities. One of these had the confounding result of 
proving the reality of dynasties which critics had condemned as 
mythical. 

Next comes the account of Khammurabi and his laws. The 
drastic penalties in early laws, decreeing death for so many of. 
fenses, were, after all, a necessary part of early society. Given a 
mixture of half-controlled people, only emerging into a state of 
legality, by killing off the unruly, the rowdy families were re- 
moved, and the progress of the more able part was secured. The 
story of the discovery of the Assyrian empire follows. There Schlie- 
mann’s Troy with Mycenae and Knossos, gives the outline of the 
resurrection of the grand ages which underlie all classical culture. 
Lastly, Gezer is described as a type of pre-Israelite Palestine. 
The book is altogether an effective account of those labors which 
have put an entirely fresh span of man’s past before us, and 
revolutionized all our ideas of his abilities. 

Fiinpers Petrie. 

London. 


OF SPIRITUAL INTERESTS 


FairH AND Heattu, dy Reynotps Brown, Thomas 
Crowell Co. 

Twetve Tests oF dy Harry Emerson Fospicx, 4:- 

sociation Press. 

Beauty In Reuicion, dy A. Mauve Roypen, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
A PUBLISHER recently remarked on the large sale of books upon 
religious themes. The daily newspapers have been devoting more 
space to theological controversy in the past few months than the 
oldest among us can ever recall. Most thoughtful people are weary 
of a rather noisy brawl over matters which seem incidental, if not 
irrelevant, to real religion. Here are three volumes which have to 
do with genuine spiritual interests. 

Dean Brown publishes a new and enlarged edition of his already 
highly esteemed book. He has at least one equipment which makes 
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him among Christian ministers uniquely fit to handle this theme 
of the treatment of sickness by spiritual means — in his student 
days he attended the lectures of Mrs. Eddy in Boston, and took a 
full course in her organization, and possesses a diploma certifying 
his fitness to practise as a “healer.” His fifty-odd pages on 
“Profit and Loss in Christian Science” are a valuable contribution 
to our understanding and appraisal of this widespread cult. And 
his volume covers a far broader field, passing in review the healing 
miracles of Christ, modern “faith cures,” the Emmanuel Move- 
ment, the method of M. Coué, the healing power of suggestion, 
and concluding with two constructive chapters upon the Gospel 
of Health and the function of the church in regard to disease. 
Amid a mass of literature on this subject, Dean Brown’s book 
stands out as probably the best single volume for its sanity, its 
fairness, and its positive contribution. 

Dr. Fosdick has gathered twelve essays which have appeared 
in a magazine and issued them under the caption “Twelve Tests 
of Character.” Some of his sub-titles are striking: “Harnessing 
the Caveman” and “Possessing a Past Tense,” for example. 
These are practical applications of Christian principles to life 
under current conditions by one who has a robust and infectious 
faith in God and man, a wealth of illustrative material at his com- 
mand, and a delightful style which prevents him from penning a 
dull page. This book ranks high as a popular stimulant to Christian 
living. 

Miss Royden is the foremost woman preacher of our age in the 
English-speaking world, and her utterances do not suffer by 
comparison with those of two such masters of pulpit eloquence as 
Dean Brown and Dr. Fosdick. She has a singularly fresh and sug- 
gestive way of treating her subjects. In this collection of addresses 
on the general topic of “Beauty in Religion” she deals with the 
aesthetic appeal of Christ’s teaching and the creative power of 
Christian love. She declares that “you do not get a great religious 
experience out of bad art, out of cheap, dishonest, sentimental 
music, out of shoddy emotions.” She employs Shakespeare and 
Shelley to illustrate the poetic qualities in the message of Jesus, 
and she makes a number of interesting comparisons. Some of her 
statements are surprising. For instance she tells us: “I learned to 
be a democrat out of Shakespeare long before I learned it out of 
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the gospels,” and she goes on to show how free from snobbishness 
is our greatest dramatist and how thoroughly he is imbued with 3 
sense of the worth of the human soul. She possesses a charmin 
gift of humor. “When I find an assemblage of a hundred clergy 
more interested in whether I wear a hat when I preach than in 
what I say from under the hat, it makes me laugh, but it also 
makes me weep,” is typical of her treatment of ecclesiastical con- 
cern with trifles. But unfortunately Miss Royden has apparently 
passed into the pulpit without a thorough theological education, 
and one is not edified when she informs us that Jesus’ address to 
Deity — “Abba, Father” —is “almost a pet name . . 
almost more like ‘ Daddy’ than ‘Father.’” A slight knowledge of 
the original tongues in which the biblical authors wrote is still a 
valuable preparation for one who is to spend a life-time in expound. 
ing the religion of the Bible. “Abba” is merely the Aramaic form 
of the Hebrew word for “Father,” as every divinity student who 
has taken no more than a year’s Hebrew knows. Its use on the lips 
of Jesus and of the Christians of the first century is no evidence 
whatsoever of their undue familiarity with and lack of reverence 
for Deity. Pet names for God are no part of the historic Christian 
tradition. By all means, let both women and men who offer them- 
selves as public teachers of the Christian religion undergo a 
reasonably complete education in the Book which is the standard 
expression of the life with God and man. 

Henry Sioane Corrin, 


New York City. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY SPIRIT 


Revo.tutionary New Encianp, 1691-1776, by James Trusiow 
Avams, Atlantic Monthly Press. 

SamueE- Apams, dy Votney Henry Holt & Co. 
Tue schoolboy who translated Boston’s supplicatory motto Sicut 
patribus sit Deus nobis, ““O God, how sick we are of our fathers,” 
had not, of course, been reading these books. Yet the present-day 
defenders of the Revolutionary fathers against any interpretation 
that tends to belittle their cause or asperse their motives might be 
tempted to attribute the sentiment of the mistranslation to Mr. 
Adams and Professor Harlow. For both these men, though starting 
from utterly different premises and pursuing widely separated 
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historical methods, agree in the negative conclusion that the 
revolutionary spirit in New England was not a spontaneous popu- 
lar uprising against British tyranny. 

Mr. Adams, as the dates appended to his title show, regards the 
American Revolution as the evolutionary product of forces work- 
ing through the entire first three quarters of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. These forces were not so much political as economic and 
social in character. Not that Mr. Adams neglects the political 
events in his comprehensive treatment, but rather that he inter- 
prets them as the clumsy attempts of the British government to 
adapt itself, without sufficient colonial administrative experience 
or adequate organs of imperial control, to a situation which, by the 
very nature of the circumstances, it could not understand. His 
thesis is that the colonies, as a frontier community in respect to 
England, and increasingly under the influence of the frontier 
elements within itself, developed the social psychology which has 
always characterized the frontier — self-reliance, radicalism, 
jealousy of the political dictation, and resentment at the financial 
control of the cultivated, creditor class of the older and more set- 
tled regions; while this class, in turn, feared that political power 
might be transferred to a section whose philosophy and outlook 
were revolutionary, and “‘trembled for its investments in the too 
rapid expansion that the frontier always brings.” 

With a great wealth of illustration Mr. Adams traces the di- 
vergent interests of the people of English speech and traditions on 
both sides of the Atlantic, showing the social and economic mo- 
tives which underlay the quarrels over impressments, paper 
money, religion, land titles, Indian defense, the review of laws, the 
regulation of trade, the independence of the governors, and a 
dozen other subjects of controversy. He believes that the parting 
of the ways had come as early as the decade 1740-1750, which he 
calls “the great divide”; and while not excusing the British minis- 
try from its “‘colossal blunders” from Grenville’s day on, in trying 
to recover the authority which had been so seriously impaired in 
the American colonies, he, nevertheless, finds the colonies them- 
selves chiefly to blame for creating the crisis. They had “fre- 
quently wished to have their cake and eat it too.” They had 
wanted to keep the advantages of commercial and military pro- 
tection which they enjoyed as a part of the empire, and yet had 
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too often refused to bear their share of the responsibility for jt; 
maintenance. They had thought too much of their “rights” and 
too little of their duties. They had “‘sat, so to speak, permanently 
on the opposition bench” and had become thoroughly imbued with 
the rather exasperating habit of the opposition, namely, unlimited 
indulgence in criticism with immunity from responsibility. “Tt is 
as certain as any ‘might have been’ in history,” says Mr. Adams, 
“that if the colonies could have agreed upon a just and sane 
Indian policy, could have united effectively for military action, 
could have decided upon some method of taxing themselves for 
joint American military expense, and thus presented a possible 
form of administration and a united front to England, that coun- 
try would not have embarked on her policy of the next decade 
(1760-1770), a policy as unwelcome and vexatious to herself as it 
was to the colonies.” 

It is a superficial and unhistorical judgment, therefore, accord- 
ing to Mr. Adams, which finds the “causes” of the American 
Revolution in the resistance of the colonies to the regulative and 
coercive Acts of Parliament from the close of the French wars to 
the meeting of the Continental Congress. The real cause lay in the 
increasing resistance of a frontier community to any form of 
absentee control during the half century or more preceding the 
revival of the Sugar Act and the proposal of the Stamp Act. The 
parliamentary measures were more the result than the cause of 
the separation. They were the attempts to recover a slipping 
authority, and not the designs to impose a new tyranny. They 
were almost uniformly unwise, but, at least until rebellion was 
patent, they were not meant to be punitive. Above all, however, 
they were the long delayed and futile effort to put a stop toa 
social (and, consequently, political) development that had been 
going on, in the New England colonies at least, almost from the 
day of their establishment. “One might as well interpret an 
eruption of Vesuvius in terms of the action of human beings on its 
vine-clad slopes,” says Mr. Adams, as to interpret the “civil war 
between England and her colonies in terms of royal governors or 
parliamentary acts.” 

Professor Harlow’s delineation of Samuel Adams might be 
regarded as a kind of inset in Mr. Adams’s volume, a magnified 
piece of detail. For no man was more responsible for the emergence 
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of the “frontier” spirit of revolution than this “incomparable 
politician,” whom Adams himself describes as “‘a Puritan of the 
Puritans, uncompromising, unswerving, wedded heart and soul to 
the revolutionary cause, utterly impractical in the ordinary busi- 
ness of life, but a remarkable manager of men and organizer of 
movements.” However, it is doubtful whether the author of 
“Revolutionary New England” would accept Professor Harlow’s 
novel and startling interpretation of Samuel Adams as a “person- 
ified paradox” and a “neurotic crank,” nursing an “inferiority 
complex.” Professor Harlow, believing that “objective causes fail 
to give any adequate explanation of Adams’s behavior,” says that 
we must seek the real causes “‘in the secret places of the heart.” He 
calls his book “‘a study in psychology and politics,” and makes it 
abundantly evident that the politics of Adams were only an ex- 
pression of his abnormal psychology. The man was a failure in his 
essays in theology, law, and business, and the brooding over his 
failure developed to the point of neurosis. As “neurotics almost 
invariably fix the blame for their failures upon something or some- 
one apart from themselves,” Adams found relief from his per- 
turbed mental state in a crusade against the British government, 
whose conscious villainy and tyranny became for him an idée fixe. 
Having discovered in himself, after nearly forty years of rebellious 
inefficiency, a congenial aptitude for political manipulation, he 
“turned to politics with an abundance of fervor untempered 
generally by sound reason,” and drew after him men who inter- 
preted his fervor as the devotion of an “heroic patriot,’ whereas 
it was rather the “projection” of a “neurotic crank.” 

The fact that when the Revolution was over and our independ- 
ence attained Adams lost his energy and leadership, is added proof 
for Professor Harlow of the “neurotic” interpretation of Adams’s 
“patriotism.” When the object of hatred was removed, the powers 
of action grew feeble. But it may mean no more than that Adams 
was a politician but no statesman. Like Robespierre, whom he 
resembles in his Puritanism, his didacticism, and his capacity for 
sustained suspicion and hatred, Adams found himself without 
programme or resources when the work of disintegration was suc- 
ceeded by the task of construction. He sank to an insignificant 
place beside even so inconsiderable a genius as his former satellite 
John Hancock, “the gilded acrobat of Massachusetts politics.” 
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Professor Harlow does not condemn the Revolution in this 
merciless psychoanalysis of Samuel Adams, “the promoter of the 
American Revolution,” any more than does Mr. Adams in showing 
that the causes of the Revolution are not to be attributed to a 
sudden resolve of George the Third to spread a tyrannous rule over 
a docile people. But both these authors invite us to some modifica. 
tion of judgments upon the respective merits of the colonial and 
the imperial case. Their books are a contribution to that juster 
perspective of the American Revolution which recent scholarship 
is seeking to furnish, and which, in spite of a deplorable temporary 
chauvinistic reaction in some quarters, we believe will prevail. 

Davip Savit_e Muzzey. 

Columbia University. 


TYPES OF LITERARY CRITICISM 


Creative Sprrirs OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, GeorcE 
BranDEs, translated by Rastus B. ANDERSON, Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 

Some Autuors, dy Sir Water RaceicH, Oxford University Press, 
American Branch. 

Four anp Twenty Minos, 4y Giovanni Papini, Thomas Y. Crowell 


Co. 
Essays European AND OrtenTAL LiteraTuRE, Larcapio 
Hearn, Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Tue Praise or Fotty, dy Perry, Houghton Mifflin Co. 
THESE five books invite classification; for they represent widely 
differing methods of literary criticism. 

Here is the business-like work of the late nineteenth-century 
school. The older critical essays inspired by judicial animus had at 
that time followed into oblivion the Macaulayese habit of writing 
a monograph under cover of a review; and the serious attempt im- 
personally to describe, interpret, and appraise the book in question 
was deemed the duty of the critic. There could be few better 
examples of dignified workmanship of this type than the volumes 
before us of Brandes and Sir Walter Raleigh. From these leisurely 
essays, so well “‘nourris,” the reader will gain all needed informa- 
tion; he will be able to put each book or person discussed in proper 
relation to country and period; he will find definite estimates well 
documented and considered. Books like these, by experts in the 
critical craft, instruct and reward the reader. 

And here, in Papini’s “Four and Twenty Minds,” is a volume 
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of quite different character; a method more flexible, more per- 
sonal, abandoning once for all the ex cathedra tone, and absolutely 
frank in registering likes and dislikes. The result, it must be con- 
fessed, is readable. Papini’s “slashings”—to use the poor transla- 
tion of the untranslatable and intensely Latin word, “‘stronca- 
ture’—are amusing, even if they do not particularly inspire 
confidence, as in the case of the really fierce attack on Croce. The 
warmth of the favorable essays, which sometimes introduce 
personal friends of the younger Italian generation, little known to 
us, is pleasant to meet. So far as that goes, several of these studies 
have a solidity of texture rather surprising to a reader who may 
have found the famous “Life of Christ” rather distastefully jour- 
nalistic. Real insight, keen and sober judgment, are not lacking in 
such studies as those on Don Quixote, de Gourmont, or Calderon. 
In their refreshing range over Europe, America, and the Orient, 
the essays indicate a far darting intellectual curiosity, and lure 
one to extend one’s own international journeyings. The sharp 
attacks, too, connote often more than personal animus: the raid 
on Shakespeare and Hamlet is challenging and suggestive; and 
though a note of animosity may vitiate the study of Maeterlinck, 
a reader is not likely to forget the cleverness of the depreciation. 
On the whole, however, the impressionistic method does not wear 
as well as the other. The trouble with this book is that the very 
discarding of manner becomes itself at times a mannerism, and 
that the style gives too much the effect of an attitude deliberately 
or self-consciously struck. 

The other books are between the extremes. Mr. Perry on the 
whole adheres with impeccable taste to the quiet old method. His 
intimacy with his subject is conveyed with well-bred tranquillity; 
however, he is more or less impressionistic, flexible, confidential 
in manner. Lafcadio Hearn is the surprise; these brief articles 
of his, lovingly recovered from the journalistic flotsam and jetsam 
of the New Orleans “Times Democrat,” are curiously formal, old- 
fashioned, and proper. They show Hearn measuring his literature 
against Victorian respectabilities, and assuming pained surprise at 
anything offensive to the Young Person. Yet despite his cautious 
manipulation, the essays — otherwise so slight as to be hardly 
worth preserving — are prophetic. Remembering America of 
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tiie personal, confidential method which prevails in criticism 
to-day. 

But these books deserve separate consideration. 

Brandes’s “‘Main Currents” is, of course, a book which no 
student of literature ignores; and his present volume has the old 
quality of breadth, fairness, and insight. Nine of the essays are 
reprinted; the last three are here Englished for the first time; we 
owe a debt to the indefatigable love for the North of Mr. Rastus 
Anderson. The book carries us back into a century which seems 
greater as we recede from it; and it is almost startling, so swiftly 
have we travelled, to find here personal impressions of Mill, Ibsen, 
Renan. The present reviewer can vouch for the veracity of the 
portrait of Renan; though her girlhood memory would stress in 
his countenance the vestiges of the priestly type, subtle and acute, 
in combination with a peasant ruggedness. 

But it is not only in portraiture or in critical method that 
Brandes belongs to the nineteenth century. Of that century is his 
attitude — an attitude prone, despite its scrupulous fairness, to 
find enemies where we find friends and friends where we find 
enemies — native to those days of “‘scientific”’ analysis when there 
was no Pirandello to scoff at our reach after reality, when realism 
seemed simple and attainable and truth could be apprehended by 
renouncing the Pope of Rome. His work is sound rather than 
delicate, solid rather than brilliant; and the forces that impel him 
are of the past rather than the future. But if his old-fashioned 
liberalism detracts from the absolute value of his writing, it adds 
to the historic value; for thus criticism, dealing with its own con- 
temporaries, illustrates the age it discusses and becomes part of the 
literature on which it comments. It is regrettable that the proof- 
reading of this important volume is so shockingly bad. 

Qualities substantial as those of Brandes mark these posthu- 
mous essays of Sir Walter Raleigh: a worthy legacy from one of 
the most serious students of letters our times have known. If 
Brandes gives broad outlook, Raleigh gives perspective. Avowedly 
out of sympathy with the international point of view, he com- 
plains earnestly of Matthew Arnold’s preference for treating 
European subjects; and after two attractive essays on Boccaccio 
and Don Quixote, he brings us home, to follow a noble procession 
of English authors down the centuries. His best work perhaps is 
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on minor figures; and our reviving interest in biography quickens 
our enjoyment of such essays as those on Howell, Harington, or 
Savile. The longest study in the book — that on Sir Thomas Hoby, 
author of “Il Cortegiano” — is invaluable for any student of the 
early sixteenth century. By the way, a good contrast in critical 
methods may be noted by placing Raleigh’s detailed essay on 
Harington beside the pungent pages on the same worthy recently 
published by Strachey; and it must be owned that the briefer 
study is the more vivid. 

On more important themes, Raleigh is direct, sincere, and able. 
He sympathizes with types as remote from his own as Boccaccio, 
as divergent as Dryden and Blake. Every critic naps sometimes, 
and surely the few pages on Shelley discredit unduly the persistent 
faming vitality of the poet’s revolutionary conceptions. The 
question whether these conceptions are sound is irrelevant; how 
look at Soviet Russia and dismiss them as obsolete? This essay, 
however, was originally published before there was any Soviet 
Russia, in 1902. From a critical point of view, perhaps the essay 
on Blake is the most adequate in the volume, and till we get the 
concordance to the prophetical books which Sir Walter urgently 
demands, we may have no more balanced estimate of Blake’s 
extraordinary significance. 

Yet the impressionistic touch may be in its way as valuable 
as the heavier dissecting instrument. Sir Walter Raleigh’s criti- 
cism has integrity, sanity, and weight, but it lacks illumination. 
And it marks no advance in analytical power, such as more recent 
methods with all their exasperating and flamboyant qualities do 
at times suggest. 

As for Hearn, this sensitive work of the ’eighties shows his 
fineness of calibre, and his eagerly roving mind. He recoils dis- 
gusted from the French naturalists, rejoices in the discovery of Loti, 
reveals a dawning passion for that Orient which was to become 
his spiritual home. But it is sad to find him succumbing to current 
clap-trap; infatuated with the sentimentalisms of Edwin Arnold, 
and exalting “The Light of Asia” over the “cold poetry” of the 
other Arnold. Hearn, of all men the most fastidious! 

It may be noted that several of these books have a European 
outlook. Most of the European essays deal with France; but our 
Danish critic draws within our circle of vision a number of those 
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Northern writers whom we ignore too much. Here is Tegner, of 
whom we are luminously told, “With Bellman and Runeberg he 
must be classed”; here is Wergeland, “the European poet who 
ranks next to Shelley”; here is Paludan Miiller. Of this last, 
Brandes writes: ““He does not belong, like Grundtvig and Inge. 
mann, Heiberg and Moller, Hauch and Christian Winther, 
Aarestrup and Bédtcher, to the great Oehlenschlagen group”; and 
one reader at least is abashed by her abysmal ignorance. We need 
to know all we may about these people, about writers of all coun- 
tries, if we are to realize that psychological unity which creates an 
international life in defiance of governments, and is the best hope 
for the future. 

But after cosmopolitan wanderings, we return at the end to the 
purely American book of Bliss Perry, and have no reason to blush 
for either our literature or our critic. A slight book, if you will; a 
sheaf of Commencement addresses and piéces d’occasion; but 
pleasant, fine, and sane; showing on every page the sure touch, the 
trained insight, the disciplined taste, of the true citizen in the re- 
public of letters. Professor Perry’s own work, with its gentle candor 
and unobtrusive scholarship, is a quiet contribution to that im- 
provement of our critical standard for which he pleads in the last 
and most important essay in the volume. 

Vipa D. Scupper. 


Wellesley College. 


FROM HANDEL TO MALIPIERO 


Musica Curonicie, dy Paut Rosenrep, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
GeorceE Friperic Hanpet, dy WatteR Newman Fiower, Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 

Come, gentlemen, choose your rapiers! Which will you have? 
One newly tempered, untarnished; or one whose hilt has been 
veritably remoulded by the tenacious hands of numberless gal- 
lants? Opposing decisions have recently been made by Mr. 
Rosenfeld and Mr. Flower: and each, we may venture to add, 
has borne himself right bravely in his battle. 

Mr. Rosenfeld has chosen the virgin rapier, in his “Musical 
Chronicle.” Readers of “Musical Portraits” will remember that 
this is not the first time he has described the new and unfamiliar. 
There are few books in which is packed so much that is strange 
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and only half understood in the realm of music. Bloch, Stravinski, 
Szymanovski, Satie, Ornstein, Prokofieff, and Bartok stalk through 
these pages with more or less imposing strides; their music, so 
uncouth to the average ear, is intimately and intelligently anal- 
yzed; and it is not Mr. Rosenfeld’s fault if one feels that a pur- 
chase of the book should really be accompanied by a neat little 
orchestra or at the very least a live string quartet, wrapped up 
in brown paper, and ready for use in conjunction with the text. 
It is rather to Mr. Rosenfeld’s glory that we are made to desire 
such an accessory. His over-florid writing is in the end successful 
in that it makes us curious to hear the music. And yet the reader 
is somehow appalled. There is such plethora of approval. So many 
warring elements are harmonized in the author’s brain. Composers 
exist tranquilly side by side between the covers of this book — 
though if they met on the street they would tear out each other’s 
hair. What would Bloch have to say to Cyril Scott? (We know 
what Cyril Scott had to say to the former: “Really, my dear 
Bloch, are you still using bar-lines?”) Can you imagine Milhaud 
encountering Bruckner, Franck making merry with Bartok, d’Indy 
with Malipiero? There is something terrifying in the ease with 
which the author claps Horatio Parker and Leo Ornstein in the 


same volume, conferring praise on the most imposing ideals. One 
is frankly glad to read the denunciatory passages, ‘“‘ Tchaikovski 
Program,” “Prize Song,” and “ Prologue to the Annual Tragedy.” 

In “The Fate of Mona,” however, there sounds a note of praise 
for which we are altogether grateful. It seems very long since 
anyone has dared to say anything of “Mona” except the usual 


“Yes, but so inferior to ‘Hora Novissima’’’; and this after four 
Metropolitan performances. Remembering accounts of the first 
performances of “Carmen” and “The Barber of Seville,” one 
remarks the unswerving accuracy of judgment which led the 
musical world of New York to pronounce after one fortnight that 
“Mona” was a failure. Of course, it is incontestable that a re- 
vival of “Mona” would lack the sweetness and light produced by 
recent revivals like “Marthe” or “La Forza del Destino.” It 
must take its place with other failures like “Otello,” “Falstaff,” 
and “Ariane et Barbe-Bleue,” until on some happy day we shall 
be interested in something else beside the suppression of good 
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Mr. Rosenfeld’s book is well worth reading as any capable 
handling of a new rapier is worth watching. No one will agree 
with him on all points, and more than one will be irritated with 
a certain monotony of metaphor; but he is on the lookout for the 
new and interesting, and he is eager to impart his enthusiasms 
to others. 

Mr. Flower has chosen a well-worn foil indeed. Few would have 
the temerity to attempt the crowded biography of one of the 
most famous of all musicians, Handel; a man about whom so 
much has already been written that Mr. Flower devotes not a 
little of his time to a merciless excision of the sham appendages, 
often the most picturesque incidents, surrounding his hero. Yet 
it would be unfair to give undue prominence to the destructive 
element in his work, exemplified in his historic repudiation of 
the Water Music story, noted probably by every reviewer of the 
book. Handel’s life was full enough of vigorous incident to endure 
some pruning away of picturesqueness. His biographer disposes 
of myths in short order and devotes the greater part of his energy 
to the representation of his hero storming through the world, 
overcoming obstacle after obstacle. That he was even greater as 
a man than as a musician is the impression which one gets from 
his book, although the author, a devout Handel-worshipper, 
would protest violently against such a statement. Yet Mr. Flower 
has neglected one curious side of his character illustrating the very 
boldness which elsewhere is so satisfactorily stressed, namely, his 
tendency to conscious plagiarism. This is passed over rather 
vaguely in a single paragraph and footnote. 

Successful as Mr. Flower has been with the figure of Handel 
himself, he has been even more successful with certain minor 
personages, who are painted with astonishing vividness. Handel's 
father is a compelling portrait; Cuzzoni and Bordoni, Thomas 
Britton, Seresino, Bononcini, are all unforgettable. If the middle 
of the book fails to attain the elasticity of the account of Handel’s 
youth, that is perhaps because one’s mind flags in the attempt 
merely to appreciate the amount of intense labor accomplished 
by the Saxon. In his continual failure just below the very peak 
of success, Handel was a true Sisyphus; but he rolled his mighty 
stone over at last. The fact that it crushed original musical com- 
position in England for a century is simply another proof of its 
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greatness. We venture to say that Mr. Flower’s biography will 
have the same effect on future biographies of Handel. On this 
sword-hilt he has left an imprint which will endure. 
Bruce Simonbs. 
Yale University. 


LITERARY CRITICISM IN AMERICA 


Tue Rovine Critic, dy Cart Van Doren, 4. A. Knopf. 

Books 1n Brack or Rep, dy Epmunp Lester Pearson, Macmillan 
Co. 

Tue Frienpty Cius anp Oruer Portraits, dy Francis Parsons, 
Edwin V. Mitchell. 

Tue Criticat Game, dy Jonn ALBert Macy, Boni & Liveright. 

Nature IN AMERICAN LirEeRATURE, by NorMAN Foerster, Mac- 

millan Co. 

Tue Lirerary Discipiine, by Joun Erskine, Duffield Co. 

] rancy that the history of American literary criticism is dimly 
suggested in these books of twentieth-century criticism. They 
represent so distinctly our tendency to make it a brilliant by- 
product; to relate it enthusiastically, if somewhat nervously, to 
our own intense life; or to delegate its more solid duties to the 
university tribunal. Most of all, they emphasize our impatience 
of the past as an entity; our refusal to reconstruct it as a whole. 
This sounds formidable, but so is the subject of criticism — the 
very devil of an art, declared one of Jeffrey’s victims. 

It must be remembered that American literary criticism is not 
overweighted by ancestry. To be sure, there was Lowell, sane, 
scholarly, good-humored — but others? Ticknor, Emerson, Long- 
fellow, Poe — at once the list becomes a catalogue of novelists 
and poets who lent a hand at throwing the javelin. They had other 
literary hobbies, too; it is difficult to dub them critics. In fact, the 
remark of an English man of letters about this distinguished blank 
is just: ““The history of American criticism appears, even more 
than that of other departments of literature, to be very mainly 
a history of the present.” 

Of course, we are used to having the existence of our past denied 
— in history, in political science, in literature. It really gives one 
quite an airy feeling, this notion of still being, after three hundred 
years in America, frontiersmen in culture. Some of us think this 
negation exaggerated, but if it is true the results are not all evil. 
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One of these is a vital sense of the present. I sometimes think that 
every American who writes has something of the feeling of Cooper 
when he gazed on the wilderness: the thrilling consciousness that 
the past will not help him here, that a new world is before him, 
where to choose. Therefore a denial of our past in criticism will 
not surprise us. It is like telling a lively modern school-boy that 
he has missed the joys of Greek syntax: he may ponder on the 
matter, but he will certainly not despair. Let us then admit the 
impeachment: we are new in literary criticism. We are new, but 
we are hopeful, and the literary criticism in the books before us 
is not without promise. Pegasus — let the beast stand once for 
criticism — was of the Gorgon’s blood, but he was mastered by 
the youthful Bellerophon! 

The life and spirit of American literary criticism of the present 
moment pulsate through the short essays of Mr. Carl Van Doren’s 
“A Roving Critic.” Fifty-four essays in hardly five times as 
many pages, like leaves from a note-book, are filled with detached, 
almost negligent, wisdom on, chiefly, books; but also on Moby 
Dick (the largest character in literature); the Lusitania; “the 
first and second members of the firm of Mencken, Nathan, and 
God”; and on moods of the vagrant and hungry mind. You may 
have read these papers before in an odd moment before dinner, in 
the train, over the bed-time pipe. When first assembled from their 
periodicals, they must have seemed, even to their creator, beads 
of many a color, hard to hang on a single thread. This, however, 
he has done well, conceding their casualness in the easy title, and 
in the pleasant grouping: Mr. Van Doren calls the essays notes or 
short-cuts or nooks and fringes. 

I say that these charming essays have the life of American 
criticism because they reveal through this gifted critic the fine 
response of the best type of American literary mind to books and 
life: its keenness, its sympathy, its escape from the commonplace, 
didactic, sentimental smoke which chokes so much of our creative 
writing and criticism. Whatever faults our great critics have had, 
they have spoken sincerely. Poe did in his war against sentimental- 
ism; Lowell did in the essay on “ Dryden’; and in a recently 
published letter to John Sterling Carlyle finds in Emerson’s 
criticism of life “a tone of veracity, an unmistakable air of its 
being dis.” The life of American criticism is seated in self-reliance 
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— that quality recommended to us for centuries, from the Puritan 
Bradford down to the transcendentalist Emerson, and by more, 
many more — self-reliance spiced with a sense of youth and a 
rather insolent fearlessness. 

So the roving critic creates in less than six pages his theory of 
“the fourth dimension” in criticism. In a few others he counter- 
analyzes the subtleties of Mr. Brooks’s theories concerning Mark 
Twain. He plays brilliantly on creative reading, the worst Ameri- 
can book, and a carnival of fire-flies in Cornwall. Later in “‘ Broad 
House and Narrow House” and “God is Not Dead of Old Age” 
he enters the citadels of philosophy which we readers have built, 
in obedience to Marcus Aurelius, and speaks to us searchingly, 
movingly. Let me repeat that it is typical of the best American 
criticism that Mr. Van Doren can be witty, penetrating, even 
tender in a miscellany. For it is a miscellany. As its brilliance is 
typical of the life, its form, the brief essay, is typical of the spirit 
of American criticism. It is absurd to think that Mr. Van Doren 
could not write a sustained interpretation of the writers he illu- 
minates so pithily. He could. But Americans wish vignettes. 

Montaigne remarked several centuries ago what many a book- 
lover has echoed: there is pleasure in possessing books, even if 


one never opens them. Much of our criticism is over the gossip’s 
bowl. “Books in Black or Red” talks entertainingly about the 
corners of book-shops, literary hoaxes, and collectors. It is mildly 
interesting to know that “The Cary Girls” may not mean the 
famous Alice and Phoebe; to look at the facsimile title-pages of 
penny dreadfuls with their captions: “Hold Captain Forrester! 
Surrender or you Die!” “God Above! You risen from the Deep, 


Mabel Mortimer!”; to potter around as it were, with a chuckle, 
in old books. This was a favorite game of D’Israeli’s; D’ Israeli 
must have foreseen that his ‘‘ Curiosities of Literature” would itself 
become a curiosity. Mr. Parsons, in “The Friendly Club and Other 
Portraits,” a pleasant volume of Connecticut literary gossip, in- 
cludes a picture of Lydia Sigourney’s home. A colonial mansion 
crowns a vast estate of lawns and lakes. Over the abode of the 
Felicia Hemans of America sets — take it in the Yankee vernacu- 
lar, too — a huge sun, with seven tines blazing to heaven, but 
obviously setting. It is a symbol, nothing less, of the extinguished 
glory of the “Connecticut Wits.” Historians of American litera- 
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ture must mention the little provincial group, but Mr. Parsons, 
also, has been playing with literature. 

In “The Critical Game,” however, we are back once more in 
the full current of American criticism, with more than two-score 
essays on literary subjects; Nietzsche, Tagore, Biographies of 
Thomas Hardy, Shelley, James Joyce are a few of the subjects 
considered. Mr. Macy has an eloquent contempt for what he calls 
“the professorial mind,” and for “Boston-Harvard timidity,” 
and also, I should judge, for anyone who takes criticism too seri- 
ously. He says that “‘criticism is one form of the game of writing. 
It differs from other forms only as whist differs from poker and 
as tennis differs from golf.” “The function of the critic is to be 
readable, to make literature of a sort.”” He repeats, it is a game, 
“a great game.” 

Well, it is. Hazlitt thought so, sitting at the theatre night after 
night in his favorite seat. Lamb was as whimsical with Shake. 
speare as with dream-children. Macaulay played a game in his 
letters of eagerly ranking the poets in the order of achievement. 
And Mr. Macy finds it amusing. His essays are delightful; full of 
enthusiasm, observation, and stimulating comment. Yet Mr. 
Macy has omitted something in his definition. He carries the 
admirable self-reliance a little too far. Most of us share this 
author’s horror of entering upon criticism in sackcloth and tears. 
Give us every time a boisterous, battering, slashing review from 
the blackguard Maginn or the scorpion Lockhart, rather than the 
leaden essays which Mr. Macy seems to associate with serious 
criticism. 

But is it not strange, if criticism is to attain to the dignity of 
creative writing that it is merely “a game”? Or is all creative 
writing merely a game? Was criticism this to Taine? To Sainte- 
Beuve? Everybody knows, on the contrary, that the work of these 
men is as much the life-blood of the spirit, as so-called creative 
literature. Readable, yes. But first for the great critic comes study 
and thought concerning aesthetics, social backgrounds, psychology 
— life itself. The real charm of Sainte-Beuve’s criticism is that he 
knows whereof he speaks. Dreadful as the word is in literature he 
had “principles.” Hazlitt and Lamb did not, and judged by the 
masters, they are second-rate critics. Others besides Leslie Ste- 
phen have talked seriously of criticism as a science. 
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The reviewer cannot master aesthetics. No, but the difficulty 
(we have long since ceased to speak of a particular person) with 
American free-lance criticism to-day is that it will take no account 
of the lessons of past criticism. Reviewers cannot study Aristotle 
and Lessing before reading the last novel, but it would not injure 
them to learn something of the traditions in the art of criticism. 
Criticism hath its honor and its toil (and its standards) no less 
than creative writing — standards established long ago. 

Meanwhile an excellent service to the literature of knowledge 
is that rendered by Mr. Foerster in his “Nature in American 
Literature,” a series of essays on Bryant, Whittier, Emerson, 
Lanier, Muir, and others, touching their attitudes towards nature. 
Apart from the definite information concerning tree, flower, and 
meadow, in which Mr. Foerster has happily avoided the catalogic, 
the author carries on an interesting study, from chapter to chap- 
ter, in the development of the nature tradition in our literature. 

Mr. Erskine’s “Literary Discipline” is a more abstract, but no 
less special, study. He writes of the intangible laws which have 
arisen as the art of literature has left its stamp upon the human 
mind: “Decency in Literature”; “Originality in Literature”; 
“The Cult of the Natural”; “The Cult of the Contemporary”; 
“The Characters Proper to Literature.” 

Thus in the universities continues the tillage of the tiny plots 
of ground. In such there is usually knowledge, and sometimes, as 
in the studies of Mr. Foerster and Mr. Erskine real talent and 
power. But often in such writing knowledge comes, but flexibility, 
acuteness, and a host of other virtues linger. Much might be said 
of the contrasts between the critics of the world and those of the 
university. The fault of the former tends to be, briefly, disregard 
of the past, that of the latter, not the conventional charges of 
reaction or pedantry or futility but concentration, because of a 
certain system, on arid corners of the garden. Separating the two 
groups is a gap, and across the gap fly stones, pristine eggs, and 
shouts of recrimination. Mr. Erskine and some others incline to 
bridge the gap, but with no “Literary Academy” we are all, as 
readers, at the mercy of the two forces. On the rapprochement of 
these two forces depends in all probability the future of literary 
criticism in America. 


STANLEY T. WILLIAMS. 
Yale University. 
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NORDICISM AND THE CONFEDERACY 
Jerrerson Davis, dy H. J. Eckenrope, Macmillan Co. 


Wuarever else has inspired this singular book, part of its inspira- 
tion is a valiant determination to be unlike any previous life of 
Davis. The partisan but conventional point of view of Pollard, the 
pedestrian faithfulness of Alfriend, the historical carefulness of 
Professor Dodd, are all worlds away from Mr. Eckenrode. He has 
features, in common with them all; though utterly unlike Pollard, 
his interpretation is quite as lacking in sympathy; and he has 
much of Professor Dodd’s tendency to slip out of biography into 
history, strictly considered. As to the colorless Alfriend, well, there 
let the comparison fail. With all of the three, Mr. Eckenrode 
differs as a workman in being enamored, one suspects, of later 
methods, doubtless conceived by him as more “artistic.” It is 
as if he said to himself, “Go to, I will show those others the real 
thing.” 

It is very curious how little great biography English Literature 
possesses. To be sure, a high authority upon the subject has called 
Boswell the greatest long biography in existence, and who will 
question the dictum? But Boswell stands alone. And as to short 
biographies — books like Carlyle’s “Sterling” — how pitifully 
few! This sets one guessing what has served Mr. Eckenrode as a 
model. If it was the “Sterling,” he resembles his model, but as a 
Roman candle resembles the stars. There are features of his work 
that suggest Mr. Bradford, suggest his fixed belief in a formula as 
the unwavering basis of a man’s nature, his mainspring. Or should 
one name, in this connection, that brilliant author who maligned 
Queen Victoria in somewhat the way Mr. Eckenrode has tried to 
compass with a widely dissimilar subject. Put together Mr. Brad- 
ford’s belief in formula, Mr. Strachey’s eagerness to be unusual, 
subtract the urbanity of the one and the deftness of the other, and 
you are on speaking terms with the present book. 

It has negative qualities that are unfortunate, among them, 
inconsistency. Davis, though lauded many times as a “great 
character,” is always displayed in action as controlled by his baser 
side, which was “sensitive, vain, egotistical, open to flattery.” It 
is one or another or all these, that determined why Davis appointed 
this general or failed to appoint that; why he stood still as in 1861 
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when he might havesgone forward; why he made blunder after 
blunder until at last he blundered away the Confederate cause. 

That Davis did, in fact, throw away the cause of the Confed- 
eracy, is part of Mr. Eckenrode’s basic assumption. This is a 
curious revival of a view of the Confederate President which few 
students to-day will accept. But for Mr. Eckenrode, it is a dog- 
matic certainty, and on this assumed certainty, he bases his view of 
Davis’s historical significance. He invests him with a lurid, tragic 
atmosphere by reasoning thus: the movement to establish a 
Southern Confederacy was a crucial turning point in modern 
history; if the Confederacy had succeeded, it would have proved a 
blessing to the whole world; its failure was an unspeakable mis- 
fortune; hence Davis, assuming that his incapacity ruined the 
movement, is one of History’s great ironies, one of the terrible, 
blind destroyers. 

But how, pray, does Mr. Eckenrode reach this astonishing 
result? And now, the cat in the bag jumps out. It is Nordicism. 
Mr. Eckenrode has caught the infection and has the malady in an 
aggravated form. The word “Nordic” occurs in almost every one 
of his explanations, whether personal or general. The Southerners, 
we are to believe, were the quintessence of Nordicism, non- 
democratic, non-altruistic, supermannish, Nietzschean. If they 
had set up, as they planned, a tropical Nordic empire, Democracy 
might have been brought to a standstill; Modernism put to rout; 
an aristocracy of the Blond Beast re-established again upon 
earth. As that did not happen, Nordicism is doomed. How dark 
the fate of the man who was not genius enough to play its cards 
well. What strange fumes that work like madness in the brain, 
has Mr. Eckenrode inhaled? His American history is fairy tale, 
and his political science first cousin to that of the men who ravaged 
Belgium. 

NaTHANIEL W. STEPHENSON. 


New York City. 


“MAN” APOTHEOSIZED 


Tue Sout or Woman, dy Gina Lomsroso, E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Woman: A Vinoication, Antuony M. Lupovict, 4. 4. Knopf. 


LisERATION of women could hardly have reached its present stage 
without giving rise to protest at least as emphatic as that ex- 
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pressed in these two books. The very shrillness of Mr. Ludovici’s 
entertaining intemperatenesses, the strange complacency of Dr. 
Lombroso’s simple dogmatisms, have an inevitable quality. There 
would have to be people who felt like this. All that surprises one 
is that the protests have so little effectiveness as argument, that 
their reference to actual conditions is so fantastically slight. To 
exhibit merely, as these writers do, strong emotional reactions to 
tendencies they make no effort to understand, is naturally to leave 
the theory of feminism quite unmodified. 

“If a woman wants to write a book,” remarks Dr. Lombroso, 
“‘she does not study, in the abstract, to find plots or rules, as a 
man would. She starts right in.” The quotation tells almost all 
that is necessary about “The Soul of Woman—’” which should more 
properly be called “General Characteristics of Woman —” and 
about its author. Dr. Lombroso is so passionately concerned with 
establishing the incapacity of her sex that one almost suspects 
her of trying to see how faulty a book she could write in order to 
provide support for her own thcory. This holder of various uni- 
versity degrees has not considered it necessary to make a scientific 
study of her subject; neither does she rest her conclusions on the 
findings of followers of scientific method. When, on the contrary, 
she wishes to make a point more certain, she bethinks herself of 
a character in fiction with the air of one adducing a proof. But 
the book is not without a method. It is that of inventing an ab- 
straction called “woman” and assigning to it a wide variety of 
inferior attributes, each of these being contrasted with a superior 
attribute accredited to an abstraction called “man.” The purely 
inspirational and unintellectual character of this performance is 
apparent in the frequency with which the book quite unconsid- 
eredly contradicts itself, as well as in the style’s total lack of 
energy. The translation cannot be entirely responsible for the 
tedium and puerility of these artless pages. 

Yet not even Dr. Lombroso is entirely a pleader for things-as- 
they-are. She finds women incompetent even within the domestic 
range to which she wishes to restrict them, and she regards their 
general situation as unhappy, even tragic. Something is wrong in 
the world. She therefore offers, as substitutes for the unholy 
dangers of feminism, certain recommendations of her own. In her 
special vocabulary, in which such words as “intuition,” “suffer- 
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ing,” “sacrifice,” and “mission,” are excessively featured, she 
urges greater chivalry on the part of men, greater subordination 
on the part of women, and complete tolerance by women of any 
transgression by men of the common domestic code. Obviously, 
the author’s name has secured an attention for this book that it 
would not otherwise have received. 

More original in conception and livelier in phrase is Mr. Ludo- 
vici’s personal document, as it must certainly be called, which, 
though alleged to be a telling of long untold truths about women, 
is really a breezily romantic treatment of the possibilities of man 
as hero and conqueror. To put the case briefly, the woes of the 
world, or rather of England, are due to the Englishman’s decay 
in virility. Sharing the view of the later works of Mr. D. H. Law- 
rence, Mr. Ludovici insists that the only complete man is the one 
who can half-magically subjugate and control women, and that 
the complete woman is she who acknowledges that it is her su- 
preme good to be thus controlled. To deny these half-mystical 
extravagances is to proclaim oneself a poor creature; but it is poor 
creatures, Mr. Ludovici believes, that abound. 

For alas, woman, nowadays, is “out of hand.” The expression 
is Mr. Ludovici’s. And it is the mere fact of her escape from man’s 
domination, rather than any use she may have made of her semi- 
freedom, that obsesses Mr. Ludovici as it does Mr. Lawrence and 
even, in a certain degree, Dr. Lombroso. The archaic notion of 
the desirability of male dominance is so fervidly expressed that 
parts of the book read almost like a chant. The writer has chosen 
to give no thought to what the women of his own day are doing, 
or why, or how they are doing it, since from his own point of view 
it couldn’t possibly matter. Whatever impersonal effort woman 
may make must be considered, whether she makes it well or ill, 
as an attempt to compensate herself for the inadequacy of a life 
that should be purely personal. And if this purely personal life 
does not content her, it is because men are not numerous or 
magnetic enough. “‘Feminism is a phenomenon of male degen- 
eration.” 

But this dreamer of solacing extravagances allows no one to 
suppose that if he could rearrange the world it would be a place of 
happy bourgeois marriages. He is contemptuous of monogamy 
for men, contemptuous of the idea that there can be companion- 
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ship between a married man and woman. The life he would induce 
or constrain all women to enter offers practically the single priy. 
ilege of contemplation of the overshadowing male, and this he in 
so many words insists upon as sufficient. An instance, incidentally, 
of the unreality of the whole discussion is Mr. Ludovici’s panegy- 
ric upon housework, designed to reconcile any incipient rebels to 
domestic confinement. 

To so strongly defined a temperament as this, it is not of course 
the woman who enters into any type of conflict with men, the 
feminist, the wage-worker, the rebel against marriage conditions, 
who is beyond tolerance. It is the woman who achieves content 
without any such conflict, without any dependence upon men of 
any sort. The economically independent spinster is to Mr. Ludo- 
vici, amusingly enough, the unforgivable type. The knowledge 
that England contains large numbers of them rouses him to an 
irrational vindictiveness. So that in addition to urging state 
control of the “marriage market,” he recommends that women 
with incomes and without husbands be forcibly though “honour- 
ably” “sequestrated,” their personal funds at the same time 
passing under judicious male control. 

Women’s sober struggle to realize themselves has produced no 
opposition more picturesquely extravagant, and at the same time 
more completely negligible, than this. 

Oxrvia Howarp Dunsar. 
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as Wilde a Real Jekyll and Hyde? 


‘‘T never heard him utter a syllable that 
could not be shrieked through a court ball!’”’ 


oid Edgar Saltus, the close friend and dinner- fingers that penned the light and carefree “Happy 

»panion of the most sensational literary character Prince”’ were tearing oakum in a prison. The Beau 

pstory, and he added, “If any mortal ever could Brummel who was the Prince of Paradox was thrust 

k as the high gods do, it was Oscar Wilde.” into the most terrific paradox of all. And he had 

There is an eloquent He never said: 

commonplace remark and yet he was projected 

pro het loathed the unusual—and he was “Lo! witha little rod I did but touch 

fronted by ice. A moment and the ice melted. the honey of romance.” 

»oment and those people were in fits. 

While he was riding the crest of popularity, and These bizarre events aroused a vicious public opinion. 
body was saying that Oscar Wilde was the most | Oscar Wilde was one day an idol of popularity and the 
ant wit and romancer of his day—suddenly, next he was anathema in the public eye. To this day 

he 1 be oe understood, he is a sensational puzzle. 

nd so a group of fifteen leading men of arts and 

“Tl became tired of dwelling on the letters now step forward to introduce. as it were, 
ghts and descended by my own will the Most these men 
” new him intimately, and they reveal his personal 

the depths character and his work with vivid that 
i) was written by Wilde himself in the most — makes intensely interesting reading. 
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(More ‘‘ Yale Talks*’) 


By Charles Reynolds Brown 


Dean of the Divinity School, Yale University, 
and Pastor of the University Church 


More These are the ‘‘talks’’ which Dean Brown has delivered before 
Yale Talks the undergraduates at Yale, Harvard, Princeton and other 
Eastern institutions 
by Always direct, always effective, with keen humor and telling 
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Fitch, Professor in Amherst College; The Return to Theology, by 
Benjamin W. Bacon, Professor in Yale Divinity School; Life 
after Death, by Willard L. Sperry, Dean of the Theological School 
in Harvard University; The Function of the Church in Modern 
Society, by Charles W. Gilkey, Pastor Hyde Park Baptist Church, 
Chicago; Christianity and International Relations, by Robert 
Speer, Secretary, Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions. 
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THE CITY AND ITS PEOPLE 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO 
THE PRESENT DAY 


BY 
GRANT SHOWERMAN 
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DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION, THE AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 


More than history, infinitely more than archwology, Pro- 
fessor Showerman’s interpretation of Eternal Rome is 
grounded on a solid foundation of both. It is one of the few 
supreme and enduring surveys of a vast sweep of human 
endeavor. It begins with remote geologic ages and ends 
with the living present. It is the only work in English which 
even pretends to so comprehensive a treatment of the un- 
dying city of the Casars and of the Popes. If Rome be “the 
epitome of occidental civilization,” then these two volumes 
constitute nothing less than a contribution on the grand 
scale to our western understanding of the culture and tradi- 
tions which we have inherited from a rich and complex past. 

Contents: Earliest Latium; Earliest Rome; The Repub- 
lic; Augustan Rome; Greece and Rome; The Rome of the 
Emperors; The Fall of the Pagan Empire; The Rise of the 
Christian Empire: The Dark Centuries: The Renaissance: 
The Rome of the Popes: Rome and the Risorgimento: 
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THE APOCRYPHAL NEW TESTAMENT 
Being the APOCRYPHAL GOSPELS, ACTS, EPISTLES, and 
APOCALYPSES with other narratives and fragments newly translated. 
By Montague Rhodes James Net $3.50 
The first book to supply the English reader with a compre- 
hensive view of the apocryphal literature connected with the 
New Testament. It contains fresh translations of all the 
important texts, and makes available the results of recent 
researches into their origin, history, and value. “Upon Chris- 
tian Literature and Art—in other words, upon the imagination 
of all Christendom—these books have had an immense influence. 
They have left a mark upon our beliefs, our poetry, our ro- 
mance, our sculpture, and our painting, of which few realize 
the extent and depth.” 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE WILL 
OF THE PEOPLE 
By Hans Delbrick 

Translated by Roy S. MacElwee Net $3.50 


A work of interest as a contribution to history and political 
science and stimulating to modern political thought. 


SCIENCE AND CIVILIZATION 
By F. S. Marvin Net $4.20 


“Many problems now uppermost in the public mind are here 
ably discussed by scientific experts.”—The Boston Transcript 


PERIODS OF POLISH LITERARY 
HISTORY 
MODERN POLISH LITERATURE 

By Roman Dyboski Each $2.00 


Two uniform volumes on Polish Literary History. The first 
gives a brief survey of the whole range of Polish literature; 
the second has for its subject Polish authors who are still 
alive, either in the body or in spiritual influence upon the 
present generation. 


THEORIES OF MEMORY 
By B. Edgell $2.50 


For those interested in problems of psychology and meta- 
physics. 


THE COMMON WEAL 
By Herbert Fisher $2.50 


A course of lectures on Citizenship. Among the subjects dealt 
with are: Social Debt and Social Credit; Patriotism; The 
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Ethics of Wealth; Nationalism and _ Internationalism; 
Reduction of Armaments; International Relations. 


ENGLISH VERSE AND PROSE 
By A. T. Strong and R. S. Wallace Net $4.20 


“This volume offers a representative collection of the best in 
English Poetry and Prose. The Book is an excellent small 
compilation.’’—Christian Science Monitor. 
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By Susan Miles Net $3.00 


This anthology brings together those passages of English 
Literature from the fourteenth to the twentieth century which 
deal most happily with children and with childhood. 


THE POETICAL Works 
OF AUSTIN DOBSON 


eing the complete collected 

of Austin Dobson, containing 
Portrait of the author, notes, index 
to first lines, and Bibliographical 
index. 


THE GENIUS OF SPAIN 
AND OTHER ESSAYS 


By S. De Madaraiga $3.35 


A study cast in the form of literary 
portraits of living authors, of which 
the aim is to exhibit the character 
and genius of Spain. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
VIGNETTES 


By Austin Dobson 
First, Second and Third Series 

Each, Net $.80 
“To sit and bask in the sunshine 
of the eighteenth century, wth 
Austin Dobson turning on the sun, 
is a rare and holy joy.”—Sir Walter 
Besant. 


A RUSSIAN GENTLEMAN | 


By Serghei Aksakoff Net $.80 


Aksakoff is a classic in his own | 


country, on account of his style, his 
powers of observation and memory, 
and his attractive personality. The 
above book with Years of Childhood; 
and A Russian Schoolboy, soon to 
be published; form Aksakoff’s fam- 
ous autobiographical triology. 


RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY 
AND HISTORY 


By Thomas B. Strong $1.20 


An endeavour to put forward a view } 


of the world that finds Christianity 
the only satisfactory explanation of 
cur manifold experiences. 


THE LISTENER’S 
HISTORY OF MUSIC 
Volume I. 
By Percy A. Scholes 


list, or gramophonist. Providing 
also a course in the appreciation o/ 


music. With 14 illustrations. 


THE PRINCIPLES AND 
METHODS OF MUSICAL 
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By M.D. Calvocoressi Net $2.20 | 
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The book 
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for the critic himself. 
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SONGS AND BALLADS OF THE MAINE LUMBERJACKS. 
Edited by Roland P. Gray | 
§ A collection of folk-songs, popular ballads, broadsides, and other songs that § 
have been traditional for generations in Maine families, in the lumber — ff 
camps, and in the river towns. Like the Border ballads of mediaeval Eng- 
' jand, their fresh, primitive strength is a relief from modern sophisticated 
poetry. Redolent of the pine-forests and rugged as Ktahdin, they will stir | 
happy memories in everyone who has lived or camped in Maine. $2.¢0. Ni 


EUGENE SCRIBE AND THE FRENCH THEATRE. 
By Neil C. Arvin 
i The first adequate critique and biography of a dramatist who was not only — ff 
§ the most successful playwright of his day but who reflected in particularly 

f vivid fashion the life of the French bourgeoisie during the first half of the 

| nineteenth century. The author has based his work upon all the available 

B published material regarding Scribe, and upon a vast accumulation of pri- 

vate documents now in the possession of Scribe’s daughter-in-law. $3.00. 


' GREEK AND ROMAN SCULPTURE IN AMERICAN COL- 
LECTIONS. By George Henry Chase 


8 Original examples of Greek and Roman sculpture in various American col- | 
lections, now surprisingly rich in such material, form the basis for the pres- | 
ent study. The American reader is thus for the first time provided witha § 
history of this branch of the fine arts written with his needs wholly in mind; ff 
not only will he gain from it a knowledge of the subject but with it in hand | 
he will visit our museums with increased enjoyment. Fully illustrated. $7.50. | 


PROPHETS OF YESTERDAY. By John Kelman 


“The volume is delightful both for its depth and incisiveness of thought 
and for the exquisiteness and preciseness of language. Against the wide and 
generous background of thorough and balanced scholarship [Dr. Kelman] 
shows the prophetic spirit; and perhaps no feature in the volume is more 
enjoyable than his incidental comment on our present age. Anyone who is 
interested in the fundamental errors of our day will be aided in dealing with 
them by reading this book.” — Christian Work. $1.50. 
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EDITH 
WHARTON'S 


OLD NEW YORK 


Four brand-new books which are being hailed 
as among Mrs. Wharton's finest work. Each 
story displays a vivid section of life in old 
New York seen in situations that grip you 
with their powerful revelation A human 
character. These four books by Edith Whar- 


ton are: 
FALSE DAWN — The ’ Forties 
THE OLD MAID — The ' Fifties 
THE SPARK — The ’ Sixties 
NEW YEAR'S DAY — The ’ Seventies 


Each has pictorial end peace and labels by 
E. C. Caswell, and a jacket reproducing a 
wall-paper of old New York. The price of 


single volumes is $1.25. 


The set of four books in a delightful period 
gift box is $5.00. 


“The four stories which constitute ‘Old 
New York’ deserve wide popularity. Not 
to read “The Old Maid’ is to deliberately 
deny one’s self an acquaintance with the 
finest contribution to our fiction made by 
any author in many years."" — New York 
Times Book Review. 


+ 


ARIEL—The Life of Shelley 
By ANprE Mavrots. Translated by Ella D’ Arcy 


The biographical sensation of the year. ‘A masterpiece of 
literary biography.’’ — New York Evening ‘*You can- 
not know unless you read ‘Ariel’ what a biography with 
a light touch can be."’ — Fanny Butcher in the Chicago 
Tribune. $2.50 


SUNLIGHT and SONG 
The Autobiography of Maria Jeritza 


The charmingly told life-story of the famous prima donna 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company. [llustrated. $3.0c 


LETTERS FROM A 
SENATOR'S WIFE 


By Frances Parkinson Keyes 


The wife of the Senator from New Hampshire gives an 
intimate and delightfully readable account of life in 
Washington from the viewpoint of the inner official circle. 
Illustrated. $2.50 


New York 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 


The Truth About 
My Father 


By Count Leon Totsto1 


The great Russian novelist’s son reveals 
important facts concerning his father's life 
and character. $2.00 


A Woman's Quest 
The Lifeof Marie E. Zakrzewska, M.D. 
Edited by AGnzs C. Vietor 


A remarkable human document is this 
partly autobiographical account of the life 
of a pioneer woman doctor. Illustrated. 
$3.00 


Evolution 


By VeRNON KELLOGG 


Dr. Kellogg has here written a most inter- 
esting popular discussion of evolution anc 
its implications for mankind. $1.75 


London 
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competency of the school system. 
futile without faith in schools. 


3 THE YALE REVIEW 
Educate, then Legislate— 


Henry Suzzallo says that the effectiveness of the Nation 
Faith in popular sovereignty, 


rises or falls with the 
he holds, is 


OUR FAITH IN EDUCATION 


By HENRY SUZZALLO, Ph.D. 


President, University of Washington 


shall we abandon our schools to the politicians and the free lance critics or shall we use 


i great educational system for the maintenance of a successful Democracy? 


discussion by a widely known educator. 


PRISONS AND COMMON SENSE 


By THOMAS MOTT OSBORNE. Shall our prisons protect society or remain 
breeding places for crime? This vital national problem is brilliantly discussed 
by the man who has given his life to prison reform. $1.25 


INTIMATE CHARACTER SKETCHES 
0F ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


By HENRY B. RANKIN. Producers found this book the most useful of all 
bio graphical sketches in giving the intimate personal touches that help to make 
the screen figure like the real Lincoln as his friends and townsmen knew him. 
4 Photogravure portraits. $3.00 


POISON MYSTERIES 


In History, Romance and Crime 


By C. J. S. THOMPSON, M.B.E. Four hundred and six pages of true and 
thrilling mystery. The essence of a hundred mystery stories, the plots of a 
hundred dramas. Illustrated. $3.50 


SUMMER GHOSTS AND WINTER TOPICS 


By FELIX E. SCHELLING, Author of “Appraisements and Asperities.” 
Delightfully informal essays in which jest is combined with wisdom, humor 
with philosophy. $2.00 


THE AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


By FREDERIC J. HASKIN. A veritable ‘“‘moving picture’ of the running 
of our Government. Makes citizenship a vivid interest. In 12 years it has 
gone through 80 editions, been translated into 11 languages and purchased by 
numerous foreign governments for state use. Greatly revised and enlarged 
edition with 48 illustrations. $2.00 


THE FIRST LOUIS BECKE BOOKS READY 


‘ew literary personalities are as interesting in actual life as LOUIS BECKE. 
Trader and “blackbirder”’ in the old whaling days of the Southern Pacific, he lived 
s own stories. In his books readers will find the real South Seas. 


UNIFORM EDITION OF THE WORKS OF LOUIS BECKE 


PACIFIC TALES. Strangely true stories of coral reefs and savage islands, of 
pearler and sandalwooder and man-o’-war. $2.00 
BY REEF AND PALM and THE EBBING OF THE TIDE. Still stranger 
mances of island life — the loves of white men and brown women, often cynical 
od brutal, sometimes exquisitely tender and pathetic. $2.00 


Soon to be published 


The next two volumes to be added to the Collected Edition of the Works of LOUIS 
SECKE are: RODMAN THE BOATSTEERER and HELEN ADAIR. 


At All Bookstores 


A keen 
$1.25 


LIPPINCOTT’S 
SOCIOLOGICAL SERIES 


Edited by 
EDWARD CARY HAYES, Ph.D., LL.D., 


University of Illinois 
Books that apply scientific methods to 
social work. That endeavor to understand 
the facts of social life in both their scientific 
significance and their practical relation to 
human welfare and progress. 


POLITICAL ACTION 
A Naturalistic Interpretation of the Labor 
vernent in Relation to the State 
By SEBA ELDRIDGE 
University of Kansas 
This volume is a naturalistic analysis of 
factors in certain outstanding social and 
political situations which find expression in 
political action. ‘Professor Eldridge’s 
POLITICAL ACTION is marked by cour- 
age, originality, logic and lucidity. Think- 
ing people will need to read it on account 
of the light it throws on the attitude of 
Labor toward government and they will 
enjoy it because of its rare literary style." 
— Prof. E. A. Ross, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Ex-President, American Sociological 
Society. $2.00 


POPULATION PROBLEMS 
By EDWARD BYRON REUTER, Ph.D. 
University of lowa 
An enlightening book on the facts and prob- 
lems of population here and abroad. “Dr. 
Reuter’s book will at once become a stand- 
ard work. It is clear, concise and valuable.”’ 
— Emory S. Begardus in the Journal of 
Applied Sociclozgy. congratulate you on 
the book. It is scholarly and well organ- 
ized.""— From a letter to the author from 
Charles A. Ellwood, President, American 
Sociological Society. $2.00 


SOCIAL WORK in the LIGHT of HISTORY 
By STUART ALFRED QUEEN, Ph.D. 


University of Kansas 

The first presentation of the subject of 
social work from the point of historical 
perspective. ‘‘The reviewer knows of no 
other volume in the English language which 
gives such a thorough-going glimpse of the 
total field of social work from the time of 
King Alfred of England on to the present.’ 

— E. des. Brunner in Christian Work. $2.00 


J. 


LONDON PHILADELPHIA 


B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


MONTREAL 
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OUR COMPETITORS AND MARKETS: 
AN INTRODUCTION TO FOREIGN TRADE 
This book treats commercial geography from the foreign 
trade point of view. It indicates the direction for future 
foreign trade and investment. 
THE DISCOUNT POLICY OF THE 
FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
This work presents in detail the function and purpose of 
the bank rate and the history of credit control in America. 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE FINANCE 
A treatment of international banking, foreign exchange, 
and foreign trade finance, in the light of recent happenings. 
MANPOWER IN INDUSTRY 
A book in labor problems, which presents the principles 
of human relationships in industry and successful prac- 
tices of personnel administration. 
REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT 
Representative government is here treated with regard to 
its origins, its history, and its modern characteristics. 
NEW GOVERNMENTS OF CENTRAL 
EUROPE 
A treatment of the Succession States of the German and 
the Austro-Hungarian Empires: their new governments, 


new policies, and new institutions. The book provides 
texts of many documents. 


PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY 
A clear statement of the principles of sociology, so pre- 
sented as to give an adequate comprehension of human 
relationships and of the forces at work in the social process. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND THE 
BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


An account of organized social and political life as it devel- 
oped in the British Isles and later renewed its strength in 
other lands. 


THE STORY OF THE RENAISSANCE 


A broad survey of the Renaissance in Italy, France, Ger- 
many, and England, presented clearly and effectively. 


ARNOLD W. Lan; 
Consultant on Foreign Mari 


BenjJAMIN H. Beckuag 


Columbia Universig 


GEORGE W. Epwaay 
New York nive 


Epwarp S. Cowpri 


Henry Jones Fong 


Princeton Universit 


Ma W. Granaw, 


University of Texa 


Freperick A. 


University of Colorad 


LaurENCE M. Larso 


University of Illi 


H. Hvupso 
Late of London Universit 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


19 West 44th Street -i- New York City 
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THE YALE REVIEW XIII 
Among the “six best- 
rs’ for the last 
montns, were: 
By Joseph 
Conrad 
THE ROVER 
By Edna 
Ferber 
SO BIG 
By Booth 
Tarkington 
THE 
MIDLANDER 
THE CONCORD EDITION 
Wit OF THE WORKS OF 
icree 
RACE JOSEPH CONRAD 
4A novel of London 
— “ nel THE first popular priced de luxe edition of the 
“Casuals of the Sea.” complete works of Joseph Conrad. ‘This edition 
. contains the Author’s Prefaces and Notes, pre- 
on viously procurable only in the limited Sun Dial 
Fa h Edition and each volume contains a rotogravure 
ac 
frontispiéce of Conrad’s ships, Mss., homes, etc., 
° etc. Mr. Conrad gave his personal attention to the 
planning of these volumes, and they have been made 
as attractive as possible from the point of view of 
book making. Each new volume that Mr. Conrad 
may write in the future will be added to The Con- 
cord Edition. Sold separately, boxed, each, $2.50. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 
GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK IN CANADA: 25 RICHMOND STREET, W., TORONTO 


THE YALE REVIEW 


The 
YALE REVIEW 


Will Publish in Early Numbers 
Democracy and Education 
James Rowland Angell 


Public Opinion in France 
Ernest Dimnet 


The Future of Great Britain 
Edward R. Turner 


Rasselas in the New World 
Chauncey B. Tinker 


History and Literature 
George Macaulay Trevelyan 


A Group of Love Poems 


Sara Teasdale 
Two Years on a Whaler | 


S. C. Thompson 
Bridge-Builders W. M. Letts 
American Artists Duncan Phillips 


The Yale Review is published quarterly at $4 a year 


The Yale Review, 120 High Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Sirs: For the enclosed cheque for $4.00 please send me The Yale Review for 
one year, beginning with the October number. 
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THEODORE 
DREISER’S 


first novel in 
seven years 


“An 
American 
Tragedy” 


Nhe the publication 


of Genius,” 
Mr. Dreiser, Amer- 
ica’s foremost living 
novelist, has gradually 
formulated in his mind a 
novel which we believe to 
be more than a worthy 
successor to his other great 
novels, “Sister Carrie,” 
“Jennie Gerhardt,” “The 
Financier,” etc. A special 
first edition of “An 
American Tragedy,” 
signed by the author, and 
limited to 595 copies, will 
precede the publication of 
the regular edition by one 
week. It will be printed 
on laid rag paper, and 
in boards decorated 
om a special design. The 
initial of 
certain to become a col- 
lector’s item, will be $4.50, 
regular edition $2.50. 


THE YALE REVIEW 


Culture and Democracy 


in the United States 
by Horace M. Kallen 


“This book is valuable to Americans. Prof. Kallen has devoted 
serious thought to his studies and speaks with the authority of a 
philosopher. He states forcibly, clearly and reasonably an inter. 
pretation of America’s future.” Nicholas Roosevelt in N. Y Times 

$3.00 


Peculiarities of Behavior 


DISORDERS of The INSTINCTS and The EMOTIONS 


by Dr. Wilhelm Stekel 
Translated by Dr. James S. Van Teslaar 


The most important works of their kind since Krafft-Ebing’s Psy- 
copathia-Sexualis, Havelock Ellis’ important series and the wo 

of Moll, Freud, and Jung. “Stekel’s book is indeed, a splendid con- 
tribution to psychopathology!” The Journal of Abnormal Psycho- 
logy. 2 vols. $8.50 


The Creative Life 
by Ludwig Lewisohn 


“Not since Havelock Ellis’ ‘The Dance of Life’ has there been a 
critical piece of work so likely to give pleasure to readers.'” Percy 
A. Hutchison, N. Y. Times. $2.50 


A Primer of Modern Art 
by Sheldon Cheney 


“Rarely does a book on art appear which is expressed with so much 
originality, with so much feeling for the limitations of its various 
readers. Mr. Cheney has done a tremendous service to all lovers of 
true art.” Boston Eve. Transcript. 175 Illus. $6.00 


All God’s Chiliun The 
Got Wings SAVAGE 
and Welded by Artzybasheff 


The author of ‘Sanine,’ a book 
by Eugene O’Neill that kindled world-wide contro- 
versy, now gives us in “THE 
SAVAGE’ a powerful novel of 
guilt and its consequences, not 
only on the mind of the protag- 
onist, but on the entire com- 
munity. $2.00 


These two plays have been pro- 
duced and have won acclaim. 
Like his other plays they make 
as good reading as seeing. 1 vol. 


$2.00 


GOOD 6! west 48" streer 


BOOKS NEW york. wy. 
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HARPER @& BROTHERS 


Publishers Since 1817 
49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


History of Art 


By Elie Faure 
Translated from the French by Walter Pach 
T is much more than a history of art. 
It is an outline of civilization, a 
story of man’s images and of the per- 
manent records of these which his 
culture achieved. It is by all odds one of 
the most important and _ interesting 
works of this generation."’— Lewis Mum- 
ford in the New Republic. Now complete 
in English, with over eight hundred 
illustrations selected by the author. 
Volume | — Ancient Art; Volume II 
— Mediaeval Art; Volume III — Re- 
naissance Art; Volume IV — Modern 
Art. $7.50 each 


The Mystery of 
Religion 


By Everett Dean Martin 

HAT is religion? Has it any real 

bearing on morality and the un- 
escapable facts of human relationship? 
The author of ‘** The Behavior of Crowds,” 
here scientifically analyzes, in the light 
of social psychology, the taboos and 
ceremonials of religion, and the meaning 
and cause of religion as a fundamental 
human need. $3.00 


Erasmus: 4 study of His Life, 


of His Ideals, and of His Place in 
History 
By Preserved Smith, Ph. D. 


yp Archbishop of Upsala (Sweden), 
referring to Dr. Smith's brilliant 
biography, said: ‘‘ American scholarship 
has the honor of having produced the 
finest. book in my knowledge on Eras- 
mus.” $4.00 


Pulitzer Prizes in Letters 
have been awarded to 


The Able 
McLau¢ghlins 


By Margaret Wilson 
LSO winner of the $2000 Harper 
Prize Novel Contest for 1922- 
23, and now in its 4lst thousand. 
$2.00 


and to 


Hell-Bent fer 


Heaven 

By Hatcher Hughes 

“WE were especially delighted to 
see this mountain drama take 

the prize; it only confirmed our own 

judgment of an fae 


piece of dramatic writing.” — 
Evening Post. $1.50 


The Seven Lively Arts 
By Gilbert Seldes 
SUPERLATIVELY entertain- 
ing book —the work of a 
clever and ultra-modern young 
critic, who continually challenges, 
piques and stimulates the reader’s 
attention.’’-— Hartford Courant. 
Many illustrations. $4.00 


Atlas and Beyond: 

A Book of Poems 

By Elizabeth J. Coatsworth 

4 1E ingredients of a distin- 
guished talent —clean phras- 

ing, notable color, and an originality 

that is beyond dispute.’’— New 

York Times. $2.00 


Sunrise Trumpets 


By Joseph Auslander 
Foreword by Padraic Colum 
NE dares hope that here is 
fashioned such timeless magic 
as shall have immortality.””— Bos- 
ton Transcript. $2.00 
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phe Life of Olive Schreiner 

y §. C. Cronwright-Schreiner * 

The biography, by her husband, of the brilliant author 
of “Dreams,” and “The Story of an African Farm,” a 
woman of extraordinary personality who was a pioneer 
idvocate of woman's freedom. With illustrations. $5.00 


y Life in Art 
Constantin Stanislavsky 
[he reminiscences of a great Russian actor, the director of 


The Moscow Art Theatre; one of the most fascinating auto- 
biographies in recent vears. With illustrations. $6.00 


Poincaré: A Biographical Portrait 


by Sisley Huddleston 

A vivid pen-picture of the great French statesman, from his 
xhool-days down to the present, that gives a comprehensive 
idea of his mentality, his strength and his limitations $2.50 


nwritten History By Cosmo Hamilton 
[he ‘smart’ book of the season— a famous novelist-play- 
wright s high-spirited story of his varied career, containing 
a fund of anecdotes of celebrities of the stage, of politics and 
of the world of letters. With unusual illustrations. $4.00 


arty (Years in “Washington 


David S. Barry 


Reminiscences of Washington notables by the Sergeant- 
at-Arms of the Senate, who was Washington correspondent 
of The New York Sun when Dana was its editor. $3.50 


Our Second American Adventure 


by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
Americans will see themselves in new aspects after reading 
these observations by the creator of ‘Sherlock Holmes.” $3.00 


lishers LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


THE YALE REVIEW 


New Books From 
Beacon Hill 


Nw before have we published in the Spring so many 
significant and entertaining books of a biographical 
character, while if you prefer fiction to fact there are fine 
new novels by authors firmly established in public favor. 


New Fiction by 
Old Favorites 


“Ghe Wrath 
to Come 


By E. Phillips Oppenheim 
@ The Boston Herald says: 
“"The Wrath to Come’ is 
a novel to place beside ‘The 
Great Impersonaticn’.”’ 
Third printing. $2.00 


Deep in the 
Hearts of Men 


By Mary E. Waller 

@ An excellent novel by 
the author of “The Wood- 
carver of ‘Lympus.” A 
story of the deeper human 
interests, especially of a 
man’s coming into spiritual 
light out of darkness. $2.00 


Gommand- 


ment of Moses 


By Stepren McKenna 

@ Inthis study of a super- 
fluous woman and her un- 
satisfied emotions, the 
author of ‘Vindication’ and 
“Sonia” has done one of 
his best portraits of the 
weaker sex. $2.00 


—and a Play that is as 
good reading as a novel 


Show-Off 


By George Kelly 
@ The comedy hit of the 
season in New York. $1.75 


These books are for sale at all Booksellers 
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Two Conflicting Points of View 
In regard to the part which the United States should play in 


world affairs there are very real differences of opinion. No more 
striking example of this could be found than in the views of 


COLONEL HOUSE 


and 


LODGE 


These two representative spokesmen of their respective par- 
| ties have written their ideas on America’s foreign policy 


in the current issue of 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


AN AMERICAN QuarTERLY REVIEW 


Also ten other notable contributors including : 


EDOUARD HERRIOT, Leader of the French Radical Socialists 
GUSTAV STRESEMANN, German Foreign Minister 
ROLAND W. BOYDEN, formerly with the Reparation Commission 


(who writes on the Dawes Report) 


If you have felt the need of pppemecting your reading of newspapers and 
current periodicals with something of more substantial character, you will find in 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS exactly what you have been seeking. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS is not partisan. It has been established for the special 


purpose of providing a medium in which the world’s most competent statesmen, 
economists and financiers may lay their views before the American public. 


A Copy of This Issue Free 


In order to introduce FOREIGN AFFAIRS to new 
subscribers we shall enter a subscription at the regular 
rate for one year beginning with the September 1s, 1924 
number and include a copy of this important issue free. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 25 West 43rd St., New York vr 
Please enter me for a year’s subscription beginning with the September 15, 1924 number, and send 
me without additional cost the current June 15 issue 


enclose $5 Bill me for $5 
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THE YALE REVIEW XIX 


UATMO 


The Life of Cesare 
Borgia 

y RAFAEL SABATINI 

uthor of “Scaramouche,” etc. 

The outstanding historical novelist 
the generation has created, in his 
IFE OF CESARE BORGIA, one of the 
ost interesting biographies of all 
me. No one but a master colorist 
ld have attempted painting so vivid 
figure, and Sabatini has caught 

orgia in a bright light, blocking out 
ith bold strokes a strong study of a 
pwerful character. Illustrated. $4.50 


Undream’d of Shores 


y FRANK HARRIS 

uthor of “Oscar Wilde,”’ etc. 
UNDREAM’D OF SHORES is a collec- 
ion of representative stories that rank 
ith the best of Harris’ work. The 
hoice of subject is as wide as the 
uthor’s own wanderings, ranging from 
‘jenna to China, and from Africa to 
kbar. This book will form a welcome 
ddition to the libraries of those lovers 
{ good fiction who wish further to 
cquaint themselves with the short 
tory in its highest form. $2.00 


Myself When Young 
(ONFESSIONS by ALEC WAUGH 
“What strikes us as remarkable in 
his book of Alec Waugh’s is the ex- 
raordinary wisdom and sanity of his 
jiewpoints. Compared with much 
hich is written in our own country 
y the younger generation, he im- 
presses us as unusually sane.’’ — Bos- 
ton Transcript. $2.50 


Written in Friendship 
By GERALD CUMBERLAND 
juthor of ““Set Down in Malice,”’ etc. 

This is a second volume of literary 
reminiscences from the barbed pen of 
the famous author of SET DOWN IN 
MALICE. Although this title has a 
more kindly sound, Mr. Cumberland 
has lost none of his sharp wit. $2.50 

At All Bookstores 


BRENTANO’S 


PUBLISHERS NEW YORK 


NEINE'T SMBH RIEINEUAEN 


Some 
Contemporary 
Americans 


THE PERSONAL EQUATION 
IN LITERATURE 


By Percy H. Boynton 


TARKINGTON 
Frost Dreiser 
Masters CaBELL 
SanpsurG 
LoweLL MENCKEN 
Wuarton’ Braprorp 


CaTHER 


$2.00, postpatd $2.10 


The University of Chicago Press 
Chicago - Illinois 


CHICAGO 


Right in the heart of 
Chicago's downtown 
district. Near prin- 
cipal stores, banks, 
business houses and 
theatres. The Bre- 
voort is pre-eminent 
among Chicago hotels 
for quality of service 
at moderate cost. 


E. N. MATTHEWws, 
President 


R. E. 
Manager 
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I tant Dutt Publicati 

mportant Dutton Publications§« 
By I. - 
The 
: san Mathematical Philosophy this 
The Foreign Policies cee i 
of Soviet Russia CARMICHARL writing 

By ALFRED L. P. DENNIS greatest single recent contribytio. 
FRANCIS McCULLAGH, exceptionally well informed on known to me, toward the humaniri 
Russian affairs, endorses this as ‘“‘a thoroughly good book, of mathematical truth.” $4.; The 
indispensable to the serious student of Soviet Russia, crammed From Luther to Steiner By J. 
with facts, bristling with quotations . . . interesting every- lip The 
where.” $5.00 By ERNST BOLDT 
Rudolph Steiner presented as the mo: 
Our Foreign Affairs in a new 
ne author brings out the changes see 
By PAUL SCOTT MOWRER German spiritual and religion “r onder funt 

cies since the great war. 

Author of ‘‘Balkanized Europe ut 
NICHOLAS ROOSEVELT in The N. ¥. Times Book Review | Tolstoi the Teacher : 
writes: ‘We have needed such a volume for years . . . thanks By CHARLES BAUDOUIN By D 
to his position as one of the best-informed American corre- Intensely interesting to the st ident By 
spondents, Mr. Mowrer has had exceptional opportunities to Tolstoi. Hitherto unpublished do re 
inquire thoroughly and inform himself well.” $3.50 ments are included which ws al 

the author he Py 
iroukof, Tolstoi’s friend and nes 
The Bolshevik Persecution 
. ric 
of Christianity The New Education in Europe J °° 
By FRANCIS McCULLAGH By DR. FREDERICK W. ROMAN 
The London Times says: “It gives a great many facts which he & we Gems study of aiter-th The 
cation in Great Britain, [relay 
has personally obse srved, and those facts, taken all together do France and Germany. “A refreshine By J 
constitute an impressive and alarming picture of the methods scholastically independent” book, 7) Ki 
by whic h the Bolshevists are trying to stamp out religion in Journal of Education calls it. $3.5 * 
Russia.” $7.00 
Japanese Civilization: 
Mobilizing the Mid-Brain Its Significance and " 
By FREDERICK PIERCE Realization | 
Author of *‘Our Unconscious Mind”’ By 
A simple, clear and practical presentation of an accurate scien- Say *vhich 
tific way of partially directing the 75 per cent of our generated for those who would appreciate tl rh 
energy which is not controllable by conscious will and which modern Japan and its national ideals 
can only be expended through the Central Brain. $3.00 $4.50 
Five Years of European Chaos Au 
‘ A. B. C. of Atoms By MAXWELL H. H. MACARTNE\ By 
By BERTRAND RUSSELL As of The Londor 
. Ti . Macartney has had sua 
A non-technical, surprisingly clear explanation for laymen of apgareaniiis te tae the inaide of Ex ‘ 
the recent discoveries concerning the structure of the atom, pean politics. “We close this book, 
and the consequent changes in physical theory. $2.00 says The Nation, London, “with ti f 
impression that the author is a man of U 
Daedalus: or and the Future 
4.0 
By J. B. S. HALDANE Practical Mathematical Ti 
A startling view of the thes ies of modern science extraordi- Analysis By 
narily stimulating. $i.00 By H, von SANDEN 
of the University of Clausthal. With 
Icarus: or the Future of Science examples by the Translator, Hl Levy, | 
ndon n the teac ing of mathemat- 
By BERTRAND RUSSELL ics it occupies the unique position ot 
A companion to the above, boldly forecasting a possibly sinis- the aap the 
or i ance of Scienc , y i of pure mathematics anc e¢ N 
ter influence of Science upon the world's happiness. $1.00 
Tolerance The Theory of Relativity 
Three Lectures for Chemists by ER- 
By PHILLIPS BROOKS WIN FREUNDLICH of the Astro- 
With an introduction by Nicholas Murray Butler urging a physical Observatory, Potsdam. Trans 
nation-wide reading of its never more timely pages. $1.00 lated by Henry Brose. $ 
These books can be bought through any bookstore, postage extra; or if not, direct from 7 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 681 Fifth Ave., New York | I 
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THE YALE REVIEW 


\ncient Fires 
gy 1. A. R. WYLIE 


. author of The Dark House has sur- 
ceo even her own high standard in 
ss new novel — the tale of the pas- 

sonate love bestowed on an English 
1 py two men, the descendant of an 


ancient house, and — John Smith. $2.00 


The Lunatic Still at Large 
STORER CLOUSTON 


The amazing adventures of the merry- 
carted Mr. Essington continued in a 
sequel to The Lunatic at Large which 
( nristopher Morley called ‘‘one of the 
funniest books I have ever read."" $2.00 


By 


All to Seek 
Ry DIANA PATRICK 


By the author of Dusk of Moonrise, etc. 
\ rare blending of the beauty of nature 
and of spirit with the appealing fresh- 
ness of youth. The Boston Transcript 
avs: “In the girl Harmony Miss Pat- 
rick has captured the very essence of 
youth, at once lovable and cruel.’’ $2.00 


The Red Gods 

By JEAN D'ESME 
Kenelm Digby says: “If you like the 
weird, mysterious and exotic in fiction, 
try The Red Gods,” $2.00 


The Gardens of Omar 
By HENRY BORDEAUX 


Author of The Fear of Living. The at- 
mosphere of this beautiful romance is 
rich with the magic spirit of the East. 

$2.00 


Audacity 
By BEN AMES WILLIAMS 


The Boston Herald calls it: ‘* Breezy and 
amusing and the complications of its 
mistaken identities wholly baffling and 
fascinating . . . a light, but very en- 
tertaining yarn.” $2.00 


Till A’ the Seas Gang Dry 
By JOHN INNES 


\ delightful story of what friendship 
means to a Scot. “‘The spirit of the 
Scotch town and countryside is cap- 
tured,” says The N. Y. Times. $2.00 


Nightshade (Anonymous) 


There is a curious fascination in this 
story of a neurotic, who in a different 
environment with the stimulation of 
competition, is eating his heart out in 
tne boredom of a small town, $2.00 


A popular edition of that amazing book 


Beasts, Men and Gods 


By FERDINAND OSSENDOWSKI 


This book, which swept America last year as ‘worthy to go on 
the shelf with Polo, Mandeville, Doughty and Livingstone,” is 
making an equal sensation in Europe, where its publication in 
seven languages has been made or contracted for already, and 
arrangements are under way for its issue in three more. Le 
Temps, Paris, calls it ‘“‘the most extraordinary book of the 
century.” New edition, $2.00 


Man and Mystery in Asia 
By FERDINAND OSSENDOWSKI 


Quite as enthralling and dramatic as the first book is this story 
of the adventures which prepared him for the wild wanderings 
in Beasts, Men and Gods. The Boston Transcript says: “When 
Dr. Ossendowski published his terrific book, Beasts, Men and 
Gods, there was great curiosity concerning this amazing person 
whose adventures make those of Marco Polo pale. A general 
idea that nothing so astounding could possibly be true is swept 
away by the present volume. $3.00 


W. H. Hudson: A Portrait 


By MORLEY ROBERTS 


HERBERT S. GORMAN writing in The New York Times Book 
Review says: ‘‘ There was a very real Hudson, a dynamic, self- 
assertive, abrupt, hawk-like individuality, a man who could be 
both gentle and cruel, scornful of conventions and peculiarly 
old-fashioned. It is this actual personality that Morley 
Roberts, perhaps Hudson's oldest and nearest friend, has pic- 
tured in W. H. Hudson: A Portrait . . . a loosely constructed 
book that rather ties into a coherent whole through its unity 
of purpose, and that purpose is plainly to reveal the personal- 
ity, the intricate mind, the real, essential Hudson." $5.00 


The Mastery of Fear 
By WILLIAM S. WALSH, M.D. 


A book of marvellous helpfulness, incomparably useful where 
children are to be guarded against entirely removable sources 
of suffering. By the author of “Yours for Sleep,’ etc. $2.00 


Behind the Scenes in Politics 


An anonymous but obviously competent account from actual 
experience of the inner workings of political machinery. It is 
full of interesting anecdotes from first-hand observation, and 
covers a very wide range of topics all of them illustrating the 
manners and customs of that curious genus — the politician. 

$2.50 


These books may be ordered through any bookstore, carriage extra, or direct from 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 681 Fifth Ave., New York 
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THE YALE REVIEW 
CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER OF 
THE YALE REVIEW 


William Ernest Hocking is Professor of Philosophy in Harvard 
University. His books, “Human Nature and Its Remaking” and 
‘Morale and its Enemies,” have drawn a large circle of readers to 
the consideration of the fundamental modern problems. 


The author of two novels, “The Lost Valley” and “ Conguista- 
dor,” Katharine Fullerton Gerould is also well known for her finely 
wrought short stories and her stimulating critical essays on social 
and literary subjects. 


Edwin Arlington Robinson published the first of his notable 
books of verse in 1896. Recently his “Collected Poems” have 
appeared, followed by “Roman Bartholow”’ and “The Man Who 
Died Twice.” Henry de Man is a Belgian writer who has made a 
special study of the new currents of thought in Germany. 


Clemence Dane is the pen name of an English woman who has 
published within a few years four volumes of fiction and three 
plays of very unusual quality. Of the plays, “A Bill of Divorce- 
ment” was highly successful on the stage in London and New 
York, and “Will Shakespeare”’ aroused a spirited discussion. 
“Wandering Stars,” her latest book, contains two narratives of 
charm and delicacy, which we commend to our readers. 


The twenty-three letters of the Irish dramatist, John Millington 
Synge, here for the first time published, were written to Dr. Max 
Meyerfeld of Berlin, who made a German version of Synge’s play, 
“The Well of the Saints,” afterwards produced in Reinhardt’s 
theatre. Dr. Meyerfeld is the author of many essays on modern 
English literature.-He has also translated the works of George 
Moore, Oscar Wilde, and John Galsworthy, and he has 
written a play, “Robert Anstey,” dealing with the Oscar Wilde 
legend. Elizabeth ‘f. Coatsworth, who lives in Hingham, Massa- 
chusetts, contributes for the first time to THE YALE Review. 
She published last year a book of poems, ‘‘ Fox Footprints.” 


A scientist of international reputation, 7. H. Morgan, is Pro- 
fessor of Zodlogy in Columbia University. He has done a large 
amount of experimental work in the field of Heredity. Howard 
Mumford Fones, one of several young writers in this number of 
Tue Yate Review, teaches English in the University of Texas. 


Harold Scott Quigley, Assistant Professor of Political Science in 
the University of Minnesota, has spent the last two years in teach- 
ing and research in Far Eastern politics at Tsing Hua College, 
Peking. The present article is thus the result of a first-hand study 
of China as it seems to a trained observer. A young poet, Preston 


On 


THE YALE REVIEW 


By Jacob 


Wassermann 


Author of 
“The World's Illusion” 


An epic of the human race 
between 1870 and 1920 
symbolized by a wealthy 
German middle-class fam- 
ily and the girl, Ulrika 
Woytich, who through her 
enormous vitality and 
driving ambition pro- 
foundly affects every life 
she touches. $2.50 


Poems 


Papini 
Author of * Life of Christ" 
“One of the most fascinat- 
ing, honest, and terribly sin- 
cere books ever written."’ — 
Burton Rascoe, N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. $2.00 


Ab 


Dorothy 
Canfield’s 


THE 


Apples Here 


CRAZY 
MAN 


By Maxwell 

Bodenheim 
The story of a shopgirl and 

a New York sinner 
“With the possible ex- 
ception of Sherwood An- 
derson, the most original 
of American novelists.” 
—N. Y. Evening Post. 

$2.00. 


md HOME-MAKER | wy Basket 


J. E. Spingarn 
By Helen Hoyt 


Author of 
“Creative Criticism” Lyric poems which 
express intensely and 
simply the different 
moods of a woman 
completely in love. 
$1.50 


By the Author of 
“The Brimming Cup,” ‘ Rough-Hewn,”’ etc. 


One of the finest col- 
lections of poems which 
as been published in 
some time. — Spring- 
field Union. $2.00 


The most important work Dorothy 
Canfield has yet published. Its state- 
ment of the problems confronting al- 
most every intelligent wifeand mother 
will cause wide discussion. $2.00 


Robert 


Herrick’s 


WASTE 


By the 
Author of Together” 


Even more than an impor- 
tant novel —a sweeping 
picture of the last forty 
years of American civiliza- 
tion. ‘‘The most powerful 
indictment of the Ameri- 
can scene that we have 
ever read.’’ — Chicago 
Daily News. $2.00 


Alliances for the 
Mind 
By Gertrude Besse King 


A series of twenty essays 
revealing the independent 
mental attitude of a mod- 
ern woman. $2.00 


A Thread of 
English Road 
By Charles S. Brooks 


A delightful narrative of a 
cycling trip across southern 
England. Illustrated. $3.00 


SAND 


By T. S. Stribling 


Author of 
Birthright"’ and 
Fombombo”’ 

***Red Sand’ has its 

great moments, its rap- 

turous ecstasy, its pun- 

gent memories and its 

close of dramatic pa- 

thos.”” — N. Y. Times. 
$2.00 


Harcourt, Brace and Company 


New York 


383 Madison Avenue 
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THE YALE REVIEW 
CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER OF 
THE YALE REVIEW 


Clark, who has contributed to several other literary magazines, 
appears for the first time in our pages. 


Laura Woolsey Lord Scales, Warden at Smith College, has had 
special opportunities for observing the youth of to-day, to whom 
this paper on marriage is particularly addressed. 


An English novelist and critic, Michael Sadleir, enters a plea 
for a revival of interest in the novels of Captain Marryat, author 
of “Midshipman Easy” and “The King’s Own.” 


Charles Seymour, Professor of History at Yale, is an authority 
on contemporary European affairs. He is especially interested in 
the diplomatic history of the great war, a part of which he saw in 
the making as chief of a division in the American Commission to 
Negotiate Peace. 


One of the most distinguished of American men of letters, Henry 
A. Beers, is Professor Emeritus of English at Yale. Among his 
books is the scholarly * ‘History of English Romanticism in the 
Nineteenth Century.” 


Christopher Morley is known as a poet, a novelist, anda “colyum- 
ist.” Of his many books perhaps the most widely read is “Where 
the Blue Begins,” which took a prominent place in American fic- 
tion last year. Mr. Morley will continue his popular column “The 
Bowling Green”’ (originally a feature of the New York “Evening 
Post’’) in the new literary weekly “The Saturday Review,” to be 
edited by Henry Seidel Canby. 


Now a member of the Near Eastern section in the State Depart- 
ment, H. G. Dwight was once the unofficial literary representative 
of the United States in Persia and Turkey. Here he wrote his book 
of short stories “Stamboul Nights,” which has been frequently 
praised — and is again praised in this magazine by Mrs. Gerould 
— and an engaging, if somewhat perverse, volume of sketches, 
“Persian Miniatures,” which is not so generally known as it 
deserves to be. Henry Ten Eyck Perry is Assistant Professor of 
English at Yale and a special student of English comedy. 


No one is better equipped to write of the discovery of Mr. 
Howard Carter and his associates in the Valley of the Kings than 
Sir Flinders Petrie, who received his knighthood last year in recog- 
nition of his long and eminent services as an excavator and scholar 
in Egypt. Founder of the British School of Archaeology in Egypt, 
he is at present Professor of Egyptology in University College, 
London. To his credit he has a series of over fifty books in his 
chosen field concluding with “Social Life in Ancient Egypt” pub- 
lished in 1923, an excellent outline intended for the general reader. 
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THE YALE REVIEW XXV 


Charles Scribner's Sons 


Fifth Avenue, New York 


SCRIBNERS 
THE PRICK OF FREEDOM By Cavin CooLipGE 
Prose that has the rhythm of the Bible and of Lincoln’s speeches.” — The Bookman. 2.50 


THE FOREST A play by Joun GALSWORTHY 


This new play by the author of “Loyalties” is one of the most tensely dramatic he has written. $1.00 


LAST ESSAYS By Maurice 


lhe largest and perhaps the most important collection of his work in this field. $5.00 


SHELLEY AND THE UNROMANTICS 


By Otwen Warbd CAMPBELL 


‘The justest account of Shelley’s life and poetry yet written.”” — London Times. Iilustrated. $5.00 
BYRON INENGLAND By SamveELC.CueEw, Professor of English, Bryn Mawr 
\ history of his “fame and after- fame,” appropriate to the Byron centenary. $4.50 


THE DEPTHS OF THE UNIVERSE By Georce Hace 
\ new book by the author of “The New Heavens.”” The most recent discoveries in astronomy. $1.50 
THE SCHOOL OF PRINCESSES and Other Plays — [Fourth Series] 

By Jactnro BENAVENTE 
Containing “The School of Princesses,” “A Lady,” “The Magic of an Hour,” “ Field of Ermine.” 
lranslated, with an introduction, by Joun Garretr UNDERHILL. $2.50 


WAYS TO PEACE Edited by EstHer Everett Lape 


Iwenty of the most significant of the plans submitted for the American Peace Award including those of 
Charles W. Eliot, David Starr Jordan, M. Carey Thomas, etc. With a preface by Edward W. Bok. $3.00 


CRITICAL VENTURES IN MODERN FRENCH LITERATURE 


By Arno_p WHITRIDGE 


“A fresh and individual point of view, a rich and discerning critical faculty.” — New York Times. 31.75 


THE THREE FOUNTAINS By Stark YOuNG 
“Italy, drenched with sun; Italy, animistic, pagan.”” — New York World. $2.00 
AN INTIMATE PORTRAIT OF RLS 


By his stepson, LLoyp OsBouRNE 


“A very truthful and charming selection of memories.” — Frank Swinnerton in the Literary Review- 


$1.50 
WHAT IS MODERNISM? By Leicuron Parks, D.D. 
A clear statement, offered as a contribution to public understanding. $1.00 


THE HOLY SPIRIT AND THE CHURCH 
By Cuartes Gore, D.D. 


The concluding volume of a series of three volumes, termed “‘without question the most important theo- 


logical work published in England in this generation.” $2.25 
AMERICAN ARTISTS By Royat Corrissoz 
“There is a tonic quality in this book that stirs and exhilarates.”” — The Outlook. $3.00 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER OF 
THE YALE REVIEW 


Henry Sloane Coffin, Pastor of the Madison Avenue Church in 
New York City, is a leader in religious affairs; he is generally 
known both as a speaker and as a writer. David Saville Muzzey, 
who is Professor of History at Columbia University, has published 
several books dealing with American history. 


Vida D. Scudder, \iterary critic and historian, is a frequent con- 
tributor to THE YALE Review. For some years she has been Pro- 
fessor of English Literature at Wellesley College. A pianist and 
critic, Bruce Simonds is becoming known as one of the most tal- 
ented of young American musicians. Stanley T. Williams is As- 
sistant Professor of English at Yale and the author of “Studies in 
Victorian Literature” and other critical essays. 


Nathaniel W. Stephenson of the College of Charleston, South 
Carolina, has two volumes in the “Chronicles of America” - 
“Abraham Lincoln and the Union” and “The Day of the Con- 
federacy”’ — which have been well received; he is a member of 
the Board of Editors of the Chronicles of America Motion Pictures 
being produced under the supervision of the Yale University Press. 
An essayist and critic, Olivia Howard Dunbar will be remembered 
by our readers for her article on adolescence, “Spring of the Year,” 


and her delightful sketch of an old New England family. 


~ 


YALE REVIEW 


Edited by WILBUR CROSS 


Hecen MacAres, Associate Editor Epwarp Buss REeb, Assistant Editor 


The Yale Review has no official connection with Yale University, though its editor is 
member of the University Faculty. 


Published Quarterly in October, January, April and July. Subscription rates: $4.00 
year. Canadian, $4.25; Foreign, $4.50. Single copies, $1.00. 
All contributions should be addressed to The Editor of The Yale Review, Yale Stati 
New Haven, Conn., and be accompanied by postage for return if unavailable. 


THE YALE PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
Epwin Oviatt, President and Treasurer G. W. Ke.iam, Circulation Manager 
A, James, Business Manager 
PUBLICATION OFFICE: RUMFORD BUILDING, CONCORD, N. H. 
All business correspondence should be sent to 
THE YALE REVIEW, 120 HIGH STREET, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
For advertising matters only: 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York City; Telephone, Murray Hill 6121 
PACIFIC COAST OFFICE, 438 South Rampart Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
LONDON OFFICE, Amen Corner, London, E. C. 4, Humphrey Milford, Mgr. 
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XXVIL 


730 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


Interesting Books for Your Summer Leisure 


COUNTRY 
PEOPLE 
by Ruth Suckow 


A story of three generations in the middle 
west by a young writer whom H. L. 
Mencken calls: ‘tone of the finest artists 
we have.”” With the authority of an inti- 
mate knowledge she has written a first 
novel that has the power and poignancy 
of simple truth. $2.00 net 


THE LAST OF 
THE HERETICS 
by Algernon Crapsey 


Here is a biography of unusual and timely 
interest: the story of a man who, atter 
preaching the gospel for many years, came 
to question his faith and finally published 
his doubts. He was tried, condemned as a 
heretic, and cast out of the church 

$3.50 net 


Weekly Westminster. 


A new novel by David Garnett 
Author of “Lady into Fox” 


A MAN IN THE ZOO 


Lady into Fox was unanimously considered one of the finest fan- 
tastic novels that has ever appeared in English; it received the Haw- 
thornden Prize and the James Tait Black Memorial Prize. “A Man 
in the Zoo lacks none of the skill of Lady into Fox. The same qual- 
ities which delighted the public last year will delight them again." — 


With woodcuts by R. A. Garnett 


MY PAST 


AND THOUGHTS 
The Memoirs of 
Alexander Herzen 

Translated by Constance Garnett 


Alexander Herzen was an aristocrat and 
liberal who lived at the beginning of the 
past century; and his memoirs will be com- 
pleted in five volumes, of which the first 
two are now ready. ‘I can hardly imagine 
anyone deserving the name of reader who 
would not find something in it to arouse 
his enthusiasm.”” — The Nation (London). 

Per vol. $2.00 net 


SANDOVAL 


A ROMANCE OF 
Bap MANNERS 


by Thomas Beer 


$1.50 net 
author of 


STEPHEN CRANE 


About the exciting career of a mysterious 
stranger Mr. Beer has built this fascin- 
ating and vivid picture of American social 
life in the seventies. James Branch Cabell 
writes: ‘‘ Sandoval is in ail ways excellent; 
a jewel of a book.” $2.00 net 


In CANADA from The Macmillan Co. of Canada, Lid., St. Martin's House, Toronto 
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THE YALE REVIEW 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


Established 1818 


4th & Chestnut Sts. 
Philadelphia 


59 Wall St. NEW YORK 


60 State Sr. 
Boston 


Investment Securities 


With continuing low money rates, we suggest investment 
in a diversified list of securities from the following groups: 


U. S. Government Bonds 
and Notes. Maturities 2 to 
28 years returning 3.85% to 
about 4.20%. 

Federal Land Bank Bonds 
yielding 4.50% to 4.60%. 
Municipal and State Bonds. 
Fully tax exempt to yield 
4.00% to 4.75%. 

Foreign Government Bonds. 
Conditions abroad make this 


group especially attractive. 
Yields from 5.00% to 8.00°. 


Railroad Bonds. Legal issues 


and junior mortgages of strong 
lines to yield 4.50% to 6.00%. 


Public Utility Bonds. High 
grade issues of electric light, 
power and telephone com- 
panies with yields 5.25% 
to 6.25%. 


CIRCULAR WITH DETAILED INFORMATION UPON REQUEST 


Travelers Credits 


Commercial Credits 


Foreign Exchange 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & COMPANY 


Established 1810 


Founders Court, Lothbury 
LONDON, E. C. 


Office for Travelers 
123 Pall Mall, LONDON, S. W. 
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THE GATEWAY 


A boarding and day school for girls of all ages 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
FOUR BUILDINGS, ATHLETIC FIELD, HORSEBACK RIDING 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY, DOMESTIC ARTS, GENERAL AND SPECIAL COuRsEs 
MISS ALICE E. REYNOLDS, Principal 


The Hartridge School ABBOT ACADEMY .,.2%°°"" 


Massachusetts 
FOR GIRLS 
Plainfield, New Jersey (50 Minutes from New York) 1828 A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS fr 


‘orm Boston 
Ranked among the best preparatory schools 
A country school, eleven acres. by the leading colleges for women. Strong 
College Preparatory and General Courses. general course offering advanced work {or 
Over 50 girls in leading colleges to-day. girls who do not desire a college course 
Athletics, Dramatics, Riding. Experienced teachers. Thorough equipment 


EMELYN B. HARTRIDGE, Vassar, A.B. Lang 
Principal Miss Bertha Bailey, Principal 


The Burnham School HALLOCK 3% 


for Girls | In the Berkshires 
NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS | College Preparation 


Intensive Work. Personal Interest. Beautiful 
Country. Outdoor Sports. Five Buildings. 
Gymnasium. Laboratories. 


Great Barrington, Mass. 
GERARD HALLOCK, Principal 


Founded by Mary A. Burnham in 1877 
Opposite Smith College Campus 


Miss HELEN E. THOMPSON, Headmistress 


ROGERS HALL 
A Country School near New — 
Orange, New Jersey School for Girls 
k, which 
Mountains of New Hampshire. 


Thorough Preparation for 
Music, Art, Domestic Science College Admission Examinati 


Unusually attractive equipment. Five buildings 
Catalog on Request For Illustrated Catalogue address the Principe 


MISS OLIVE SEWALL PARSO‘ 
Lucre C. Bearp, Headmistress LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS 


ADVANCED CouRSES Junior HicH SCHOOL 
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THE YALE 


REVIEW 


MILFORD 


FORMERLY 
The Rosenbaum School 


MILFORD, CONN. 


Catalogue 


on request 


SCHOOL 


STUY. VESANT 
SCH FOR BOY 


In the foothills of the Blue Ridge 
Fifty miles west of Washington 
EQU pte Ninety Acres, New Buildings, Open Air 
mnasium. 
SCHOLARSHIP: Small Classes, Individual Instruction, 
Preparation for Yale, Harvard and all other colleges. 
ATHLETICS: Usual school sports, Football, Baseball, 
Tennis; also Golf, Riding, Fox Hunting, and Week- 
end Camping Trips. 
| Lower School for Boys 9 to 13. Upper School for Boys 14 to College 
} Terms $1250. Send for Illustrated booklets and Catalog 
EDWIN B. KING, M.A. (Yale), Headmaster 
WARRENTON, VIRGINIA 


| College Preparatory 


| 935 Fine Arts Building 


Snyder School 


For Boys 
General Courses 
FALL AND SPRING 

In the Mountains of No. Carolina, on Lake Junaluska 


WINTER, JANUARY TO MARCH 
On Captiva Island, Florida, near Fort Meyers 
Separate Group for Young Boys 


Write for Illustrated Booklets ‘‘Keeping Ahead in 
College Preparation,” ‘‘A Year Round School” 


CLARENCE E. SNYDER 
Chicago, Illinois 


WILLISTON 


A PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Eighty Years of Educational Achievement 


Home atmosphere. Sturdy traditions. Thorough 
scholarship. Carefully selected faculty. 


ATHLETICS FOR ALL 


Rates from $560 to $950 a year 
Catalog and Illustrated Booklets on request 


Archibald V. Galbraith, Principal 


—THE— 


Hopkins Grammar School 
(Founded 1660) 
New Haven, Connecticut 


HON. S. E. BALDWIN 
Pres. of the Trustees 


GEORGE B. LOVELL 
Rector 


| 
Easthampton, Mass. | 
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St. Margaret’s 
School 


Founded 1875 


Successful preparation for all colleges. 
Special emphasis upon music and art. 
Secretarial, Domestic Science and General Courses. 
Athletics—A vital part of the school life. 
Conveniently situated two and one-half hours from 

New York City. 
Send for booklet. 

Alberta C. Edell, A.M., Principal 


Waterbury, Conn. 


ILLSIDE 


A School for Girls 
NORWALK, CONNECTICUT 


In a beautiful New England 

town, one hour from New York. 
Girls from all parts of the country. Four 
residences, schoolhouse, gymnasium.  Ex- 
tensive grounds. Preparation for all colleges. 
Special courses. Outdoor life. Horseback 
riding. Catalog. 


Margaret R. Brendlinger, A.B., Vassar 
Vida Hunt Francis, A.B.,Smith,Principals 


| 


Ridagekield 


A school for a selected group of boys 
in the foothills of the Berkshires. 


College Preparatory 


Excellent record in health and scholarship 


THEODORE C. JESSUP, Headmaster 
Ridgefield, Conn. 


NORTHAMPTO\ 


| 
| 
| 
| 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Preparation for Smith College 


One Year Intensive Course for High School Gradua 
Regular Four Year Course 
Other Courses to Meet Individual Needs 


Faculty all Specialists in College Preparation 


Eight Acres. Three Buildings. On the edge of 
Northampton ten minutes from the Colleg 
Extended Views over the Connecticut Valley 
and the Holyoke Range in the distance 


Miss Dorothy M. Bement —Miss Sarah B. Whitahe 
Principals — Jormerly of The Cpen School 


Jor Catalog and Illustrated Bookle? address 


The P R IN( EB | ON The Secretary - Mrs. V. N. Lucia. Northampton, Massachuse!: 


TUTORING SCHOOL 


College Preparation 
Distinctive Methods No Cramming 


Unusual Record of Success 
Faculty of experienced and successful specialists 
Year Round Session 
Boys may enter in October, February, July or August 
Catalog, Illustrated Booklets, References on request 
JOHN G. HUN, Headmaster 
“EDGEHILL,”’ PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 


| 50 Miles from New York 


| 


tre STORM KING 


Formerly The STONE SCHOOL Established 1867 
5 Miles from West Poin 


A Progressive Boarding School for Boy 


Which fosters in each boy his Individuality, upbullds him 
physically and increases his mental efficiency. 


Preparation for all Colleges or for Business Life. 
Recent graduates now in sixteen leading colleges. 

A competent teacher for every eight boys. 
Separate Lower School for boys from 9 to 12 
Attractive outdoor life. All sports under supervision 
For Catalog and Book of Views, address 
ALVAN E. DUERR, Headmaster 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, New York 


D. R. Francis D. R. Francis, Jr. 
T. H. Francis C. H. Hremenz 
J. D. P. Francis T. T. Francis 

J. E. Rirey 


FRANCIS, BRO. & CO. 


(Established 1877) 


Investment Securities 


214 NORTH FOURTH STREET St. Louis 


The Fox Tutoring School 


New Haven, Conn., 15 College St. 


THOROUGH PREPARATION 
FOR COLLEGE 
Review term, April 1, 1924 
Summer School begins August 25th, 1924 
School Year, September 26th, 1924 


For further information apply to 
GEORGE L. FOX, Principal 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention The Yale Review 


THE YALE REVIEW 
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Some foods are like some people— 

They savor well alone, or when 

The mood and company are cut 

To fit their way and temper. 

But for my taste, there’s Beech-Nut Bacon now— 


A jovial sort, can entertain 


At breakfast all alone—none better! 


Yet if there come a dish of eggs or oysters, 
Fish or scallops, a juicy chop-at-dinner, 

This Beech-Nut puts them at their very best, 
And limbers up the meal and company. 

That rich old flavor is come by honestly . .. 
Up Mohawk Valley way they smoke it in, 
And keep the beechwood burning 

For city folks’ good fortune and good cheer. 


— The Epicure 


Beech-Nut Packing Company 
Canajoharie, N.Y. 


“Foods and Confections of Finest Flavor’”’ 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention The Yale Review 
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THE YALE REVIEW 


DIRECTORY OF GOOD BOOK STORES 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK CITY 


THE BOOKSHOP FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL UNION 
270 Boylston Street, Boston 


Recent Books for Grown-ups 


The Harcourt Brace Bookshop § 
4 West 43d St., N. Y. C. 
Telephone, Longacre 
Books of all publishers 


CAMBRIDGE 


DUNSTER HOUSE BOOKSHOP 


26 HOLYOKE STREET & MT. AUBURN 


(Cambridge, Mass. 


Himebaugh & Browne 


471 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 


Booksellers and Stationers 


NEW HAVEN 


THe BRICK “Row Book, SHOP 
INCOR PORATED 
104 High Street 


cAll Gjood Books Old and New 


Telephone, Liberty 7100 


THE HOLLIDAY BOOKSHOP 
10 West 47th St., N. Y. C. 
Telephone, Bryant 8527 


Current English Books 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


219-22! ELM ST. 


MADISON BOOK STORE 


61 East 59th Street, N. Y. C. 
Telephone, Plaza 7391 


New, Old and Rare Books 


YALE CO-OPERATIVE CORPORATION 


Everybody's Book from Everywhere 
MAIL ORDERS SOLICITED 


MILLER & BEYER, Inc. 


50 West 49th Street, New York City 
Early and Modern First Editions 
Private Press Books Rare and Fine Books 


New catalogue upon request 


NEW YORK CITY 


Tue BRICK, “Row Book SHOP 
INCORPORATED 
19 East 47th Street 
cAll Good Books Old and Neen 
Telephone, Murray Hill 8367 


ERNEST DRESSEL NORTH 


Begs to announce that at his shop at Four East Thirty-Ninth 
Street, New York, can be found a large assortment of out-o!- 
print books, first editions, rare and standard books. He will 
correspond with those seeking such and mail catalogues to 
scholars and collectors. 


First Editions 
in 


Original Bindings 


ORIENTALIA 
32 West 58th St., New York 


The only shop in America that specializes in 
books on the East 


Write for Catalogues 
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~ BOOK STORES 


THE YALE REVIEW 


DIRECTORY OF 


NEW YORK CITY 


George B. Smith Estate 


8 East 45th Street, N. Y. C. 
Telephone, Murray Hill 2626 


Rare Books, Manuscripts and Prints 


Edgar H. Wells & Co. 


4la E. 47th Street, N. Y. C. 
Telephone, Murray Hill 6283 


Rare Modern Books and Prints 


PHILADELPHIA 


THE CENTAUR BOOK SHOP 


1224 Chancellor St., Philadelphia 
Modern First Editions 


Current Literature of Significance 


The Locust Street Book Shop 


1527 Locust Street, Philadelphia 
Telephone, Spruce 373 1 


Current Books 


WILLIAM A. JAMES 
INCORPORATED 


Publishers’ Representatives 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue 
NEW YORK 


The Yale Review 

The Yale Alumni Weekly 
John Martin’s Book 

The Scholastic 

Theatre Arts Monthly 


THE QUILL BOOK SHOP 
116 South 18th Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
Books, Prints and Bronzes 


PROVIDENCE 


The Booke Shop 
at 4 Market Square 
Poetry, Travel, Drama, Prose, 

Shop These, and more, our shelves 
4 Maret Square disclose. 
Providence 


ENGLAND 


‘Ancient and Catalogues 
‘Modern B 00 k S Post Free 
BOOKSELLER 


HOWES 


A FREE INDEX 


of 12 pp. 


of THe YALE Review for Volume 
XIII (October, 1923, to July, 
1924, inclusive) will be mailed to 
all subscribers who desire it and 
who will send us an order for it. 


Orders will be taken also for 
binding the current volume of 
THe YALE REvIEw, with index, 
in standard library form. 


Address 
The Yale Review | 


120 High Street New Haven, Conn. 
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The True History 
of Teapot Dome § 


Senator Thomas J. Walsh 
of Montana 


The Chairman of the Committee investigating 
the transfer of the oil leases, gives his own story of 
the episodes and clues leading up to the inquiry and 
the exposure of public officials. An important his- 
torical document. 


THE TRIUMPH OF RELATIVITY CAN A CATHOLIC BE PRESIDENT? 
Archibald Henderson Martin Conboy 
The second article in the debate: ‘Is Einstein Wrong?" The President of the Catholic Club of New York and 
prominent member of the American Bar Association dis- 


A DOZEN DEMOCRATS Homer Joseph Dodge cusses a very timely question. 
A series of literary miniatures, humorous!y characterizing 
the men who are most in view for the nomination at the ‘THE ORIGIN OF LIFE A Symposium 


coming Democratic Convention. Illustrated with special 
drawings by Cesare. 


FOUR YEARS OF EQUAL SUFFRAGE 


Edna Kenton THE CORN-BELT RENAISSANCE Weare Holbrook 
Showing what influence the votes of women have had on Diverting and timely satire 
American politics, local and national. sd 


WOMEN IN WASHINGTON 
Mrs. J. Borden Harriman Other Features: 


From Dolly Madison to Alice Roosevelt Longworth, with 
incidental comment on the Senate investigations and UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF DOSTOEVSKI — II 


other matters. MAKING GOVERNMENT SAFE — A. Washington 
THE MENACE OF AIRCRAFT Howard Mingos Pezet 


A startling glimpse of the progress of aeronautical science, THE LITTLE FRENCH GIRL — Anne Douglas Sedg- 
with illustrations by the author. wick 


FORU 


for July / 


Edited by Henry Goddard Leach Fs 


All News Stands 35c, or an 
Send $1 for 5 Months aria 


Enter my subscription 


Three Harvard professors, — astronomer, biologist, and 
metaphysician, — combine their wits in an effort to 
illuminate the eternal mystery. 


If you demand fundamentals, the best comment and for 5 months, beginning 
authoritative information on topics of the day, if you with the July issue; | enclos 
enjoy humor that is subtle, fiction that is crisp and clean, # $1.00. (Foreign $1.30.) 
— if you long to read works that are distinctive, original, Pa 
which possess rare literary quality, then THE Forum is 
the magazine for you. wv we 

ie. 


Fill in, tear off, and mail the coupon now” + 
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